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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer's XKritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Brblischer Commentar tber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack's 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; WHoltzmann’s Handkommentar 
sum IV. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLuMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archeological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY. 





THE following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


Genesis. 
Exodus. 
Leviticus. 
Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 


Joshua. 


Judges. 


Samuel, 


Kings. 


Chronicles. 
Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 
Psalms. 
Proverbs. 
Job. 
Isaiah. 


jeremiah. 


Daniel. 


Minor Prophets. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. CHryNg, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Oxford. 

The Rev. A. R.S. KENNEvy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

The Rev. H. A. WHITE, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. 

G. BUCHANAN GRAY, B.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 

The Rev. S. R. DRIvER, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. {Now Ready. 

The Rev. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

The Rev. GEorGr. Moork, D.1D , Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

[Now Ready. 

The Rev. H. P SmitH, D.D., late Professor of Hebrew, 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Rev. FRANciS Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. EDWARD L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. CHarLes A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Robinson 
Professor of Biblical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

The Rev. C. HT. Toy, D.D, Professor of Hebrew, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The Rev. S. R. Driver, 1.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. ; 
The Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LID, Professor of 

Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


The Rev. JoHN P. PrTFRS, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, now 
Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York City. 


W. R. Harper, Ph.D., President of the University of 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Mark. The Rev. E, P. Gou.p, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P, E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
[Now ready. 


Luke. The Rev. ALFRED PLumMer, D.D., Master of University 
College, Durham. 

Acts. The Rev. FrReperick H. CHase, D.D., Fellow o1 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Romans. The Rev. WittiaM SaNnpDay, 1.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 


fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. HEAb- 
LAM, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
* (Mow ready. 


Corinthians. The Rev. Arc. Rogertson, D.D., Principal of Bishop 
Hatfield's Hall® Durhani. .. 
Galatians. The Rev. Ernest D. Burten, A.B., Professor of New 


‘Testament Literature, OUniversity of Chicago. 
Ephesians and ‘The Rev. T. K. Assott, B.D., D.Lit., formerly Professor 
Colossians. of Biblical Greek, ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 


Philippians and The Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of Bib- 
Philemon. lical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, New 

York City. 

Hebrews, The Rev, T. C. Epwarps, D.D., Principal of the ‘Theo- 
logical College, Bala; late Principal of University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

James. The Rev. JaMes H. Ropes, A.B., Instructor in New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 


The Pastoral The Rev, WALTER Lock, M.A., Dean Ireland Professor 
Epistles. of Exegesis, Oxford. 


Revelation. The Rev. Ropert H, CuHar.xs, M.A., Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. 


Other engagements will be announced shortly. 
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15960 PREFACE 


THERE is a lack of critical commentaries in the English language 
on the Gospel of Mark, and especially of commentaries based on 
the more recent criticism of the sources, and of the history con- 
tained in the book. Commentaries corresponding to those of 
Meyer, Weiss, and Holtzmann, not in ability, but in critical 
method and results, are wanting. This volume is an attempt to 
supply this lack. This criticism is based on the evident inter- 
dependence of the Synoptical Gospels, unmistakable proof of 
which is found in the accumulated verbal resemblances of the 
three books. The generally accepted solution of this Synoptical 
problem makes Mark the principal source of Matthew and Luke, 
his account being supplemented and modified by material taken 
from the Hebrew Zogia of Matthew. This critical result is 
accepted by many English and American scholars, but no com- 
mentary based on it has appeared among us. A modification of 
this theory makes the Zogza the older source, which Mark uses 
to a limited extent, the principal source of his information being 
the Apostle Peter. A few passages in which this dependence is 
probable have been noted and discussed. The critical theme of 
this volume is thus the interrelation of the Synoptics. 

In carrying out this plan, the relations of the Synoptical 
Gospels, their harmonies and divergences, and especially their 
interdependence, have been made a special study, and, where 
the fourth Gospel is parallel to Mark, their relation has been 


discussed. 
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An important part of the critical question is the historicity of 
the miracles. ‘This doubt — for the question has grown into a 
widespread doubt—I have attempted to meet on the general 
ground of the credibility of the narrative as contemporaneous 
history, and of the verisimilitude of the miracles. 

But after all, since the result of criticism has been to establish 
the historicity of the Synoptical accounts of the ministry of our 
Lord, the main attempt has been to interpret him in the light 
of this history. I have not attempted to make this book a 
thesaurus of opinions, though the more recent critical literature 
has been cited and discussed. Nor have I sought to collect 
curious information of any kind for its own sake; but, by his- 
torical and literary methods, I have endeavored to arrive at 
the meanings of the life of Jesus as here set forth. It is recog- 
nized that this account is supplemented, and valuable additions 
made to it, by the other Gospels. But the use of it as the 
principal source of the other Synoptical accounts gives it an 
importance which it is hard to overestimate. What it has to 
say, therefore, about the life and character of the founder of 
Christianity, it has been the main endeavor of this volume to 
set forth. Other things have been used, but not for their own 
sake. Everything has been pressed into this service. 

The volume contains, besides the Notes, an Introduction, 
stating the Synoptical problem, a discussion of the character- 
istics of Mark, and an analysis of events; a statement of the 
Person and Principles of Jesus in Mark; a discussion of the Gos- 
pels in the second century; a review of Recent Literature ; and 
a statement of the Sources of the Text. There are also Notes on 
Special Subjects scattered through the book. 


E. P. GOULD. 
PHILADELPHIA, January, 1896. 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
OF MARK 


INTRODUCTION 


THE main question in a study of any one of the Synoptical 
Gospels is its relation to the others. This is especially true of the 
questions belonging to Introduction. If writings are independent, 
the matter of their origin can be considered separately ; but where 
an analysis shows intimate relations between them, the question 
must be discussed with reference to this relation. Now, our study 
of the Synoptical Gospels shows both interdependence and inde- 
pendence. There are two parts of the story where the indepen- 
dence amounts to divergence. In the account of the early life of 
Jesus given by Matthew and Luke, Bethlehem is in Matthew not 
only the birthplace of our Lord, but also the residence of his 
parents. Nazareth is introduced only as the place to which they 
turned aside after their return from Egypt, because Judzea was 
rendered unsafe for them by the succession of Archelaus. But in 
Luke, Nazareth is their residence, from which they go to Bethle- 
hem only on account of the Roman census, and to which they 
return after the presentation in the Temple. And these marks of 
independent origin are found in the entire story of the infancy in 
Matthew and Luke. And in the account of the events from the 
resurrection to the ascension, Matthew and Mark, omitting the 
closing verses of the latter, make the scene of Jesus’ appearance 
to his disciples to be Galilee; whereas Luke places them all in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem, and on the day of the resurrection. In 
fact, one of the great arguments for the omission of the closing 
verses of Mark is that the scheme of appearances is that of Luke, 
and plainly out of gear with that of the previous part of Mark. 
Evidently, here, then, in the beginning and end of the Gospel 
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narrative, the Gospels are quite independent of each other. And 
in the body of the history, containing the account of our Lord’s 
public ministry, there are not wanting evidences of the same inde- 
pendence. The general arrangement of events is the same, but 
individual events are scattered through this general scheme with 
a decided independence. Luke distributes discourses which 
Matthew collects into connected discourse, ¢g. the parts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And single events, such as the call of 
Peter, Andrew, James, and John, are given with differences of 
detail, which show marked independence. But, after all, the 
general impression made in this body of the narrative is that of 
interdependence. One of the most striking features of this is 
the selection of events and discourses out of the great body of 
material open to writers. The matter peculiar to either of the 
Gospels is very small, compared to the common material, and yet 
the whole is very small, compared with all that Jesus said and did. 
There is some individuality shown in this selection, especially of 
the discourses of our Lord, but it is not considerable. And we 
have noticed already the similarity in the general arrangement of 
events. We can imagine that in the interval of a generation 
between the close of our Lord’s life and the appearance of the 
Gospels, the oral tradition, which was for the time the chief source 
of knowledge of that life, may have acquired something like a 
fixed form in both these particulars. And so we may use the 
oral tradition, perhaps, to account for these items in the general 
account of interdependence. But when we come to the verbal 
resemblances existing between the Synoptical Gospels, our depen- 
dence on this solution of the Synoptical problem ceases. It is 
enough to say in this connection, that the oral tradition must 
have been in Aramaic, the language of Palestine, while these 
resemblances are in Greek Gospels, and verbal resemblances dis- 
appear tn translation. But it is unnecessary to introduce this 
consideration even, in the face of such striking resemblances as 
these. Oral tradition does not tend to fix language to this extent. 
This verbal similarity is found in the Synoptics, wherever they give 
parallel accounts of the same event. Good examples of it are the 
accounts of the call of Peter, Andrew, James, and John, Mt. 4°” 
Mk. 1’; and of the healing of the demoniac in the synagogue, 
Mk. 17 Lk. 43", The effect of this verbal resemblance is very 
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much enhanced, of course, when the words common to two or 
more accounts of the same thing are themselves uncommon words. 
Eg. the words zpwroxaOedpias and mpwroxAtotas in Mt. 23°, and 
the parallel passage, Lk. 11%; Mk. 12%, and the parallel passage, 
Lk. 20%; and in a similar connection in Lk. 14"*; do not occur 
elsewhere outside of ecclesiastical writers. éxoAdBwoe, Mk. 13”, 
and the parallel passage, Mt. 24”, is a rare Greek word, and is 
used in these passages, moreover, in an unusual sense. répara, 
Mk. 13”, and the parallel passage, Mt. 24”, does not occur else- 
where in the Synoptics. dypumvetre, Mk. 13%, and the parallel 
passage, Lk. 21%, does not occur elsewhere in the Synoptics, and 
only twice in the N.T. éuBdmrrw and rpvBAiov, Mk. 14”, and the 
parallel passage, Mt. 26%, are not found elsewhere in the N.T. 
These verbal resemblances can be explained only by the interde- 
pendence of the written accounts. Either the Gospels are drawn 
from each other, or from some common written source. 

These phenomena of the Synoptical Gospels have given rise to 
a most protracted and intricate discussion, in which various the- 
ories, ¢.g. of original writings from which our Gospels were drawn, 
and of the priority of one Gospel or another, from which the rest 
were drawn, have been presented and thoroughly sifted. Fortu- 
nately, we are at the end of this sifting process, for the most part, 
and are in possession of its results. ‘Tradition and internal evi- 
dence have concurred in giving us two such sources, one of which 
is the translation into Greek of Matthew’s Zogvya, or discourses of 
our Lord, and the other our present Gospel of Mark. There is 
ample evidence that the Zogia cannot be our present Gospel of 
Matthew, and on the other hand, there is no evidence that there 
Is any original Mark, distinct from our second Gospel. Papias, 
writing about 130 to 140 A.D., says that Matthew wrote his Zogia 
in Hebrew, and each man interpreted them as he was able. _Ire- 
nus, Pantzenus, and Origen all testify to the same, and in fact, 
there is no early tradition of Matthew’s writing which does not 
record also its Hebrew character. It is also against the identifi- 
cation of the Zogia with our present Matthew, that the latter 
contains matter that does not come under the head of Zogia. It 
is, Moreover, dependent in its narrative portions on Mark, which 
is scarcely within the range of possibility, if it was itself the work 
of an eye witness. Papias tells us also that Mark, having become 
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Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accurately all that he remembered, 
not however in order, both of the words and deeds of Christ. 
And tradition is consistent also in regard to this dependence of 
Mark on Peter. Moreover, this account agrees with the character 
of the second Gospel. It bears evident marks of the eye-witness 
in its vividness, and in the presence of those descriptive touches 
which reproduce for us not only the event, but the scene and 
surroundings as well. 

Is there any evidence that Mark’s Gospel was in part a compila- 
tion? Did he draw upon the Zogia in his account of discourse 
and conversation? Does not the supposition of the entire inde- 
pendence of Mark imply two sources of the Synoptical narrative 
in certain cases, in which the matter of the different Gospels would 
suggest only one? In the parables, ¢.g., we have a larger group in 
Matthew, and a smaller group in Mark. And of course, if Mark is 
independent here, as elsewhere, this supposes two sources. But 
the parables themselves, by their homogeneousness, would suggest 
rather one source, from which both drew. Moreover, Mark’s state- 
ment that Jesus used many such parables, in this connection, is 
another hint of a longer account containing more parables, from 
which he made selections. And the one parable peculiar to him- 
self would show that this was a third source, independent of either 
Matthew or Mark. Turning now to the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, Mk. 12'", we find Mark supplemented by Matthew 
in the same way. Mark says that Jesus spoke to them in parables, 
and proceeds to cite one parable, while Matthew gives us three 
parables in the course of the same controversy; that is, Mark 
implies in the plural zapaBodAals, a source giving more abundant 
material than he uses, and Matthew apparently gives us that more 
abundant material. Moreover, the traditional source of Mark’s 
Gospel is unfavorable to the production of long discourse. And 
accordingly, we find only one example of such discourse in this 
Gospel, the eschatological discourse in ch. 13. Whereas, we find 
frequent examples of such discourse in Matthew and Luke, and it 
is a natural inference that it is characteristic of the Zogia from 
which they both drew. It seems probable, therefore, that this 
one discourse in which Mark follows their example comes from 
the written Zogiz, and not from his transcription of Peter’s oral 
discourse. < 
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INDIVIDUALITY OF THIS GOSPEL. ANALYSIS OF EVENTS 


Mark has a way of his own of handling his material. Whatever 
may be his reason, the fact is, that he dwells on the active life of 
our Lord, the period from the beginning of the Galilean ministry 
to the close of his natural life. The introduction to this career, 
including the ministry of John the Baptist, the baptism and the 
temptation, he narrates with characteristic brevity. But it is not 
brevity for the sake of brevity ; 1t comes from a careful exclusion 
of everything not bearing directly on his purpose. The work of 
John the Baptist is introduced as the beginning of the glad tidings 
about Jesus Christ, and the material is selected which bears on 
this special purpose. The baptism is told as the inauguration of 
Christ into his office, and only the baptism, the descent of the 
Spirit, and the voice from heaven are narrated. And the tempta- 
tion is merely noted in passing. All of these things have a value 
of their own, but they are evidently regarded by the writer as in- 
troductory to his theme, the active ministry of Jesus, and are 
abbreviated accordingly. 

But beginning with the Galilean ministry, our Gospel is as full 
in its narrative of separate events as either Matthew or Luke. He 
omits events and discourses, but what he does tell he tells as fully 
as they. Inthe matter of discourse, especially, still more of pro- 
longed discourse, this Gospel is resolutely either brief or silent. 
As regards the general distribution of material, there is an earlier 
group of narratives, in which Matthew and Luke are parallel to 
each other; another further along, in which Matthew and Mark 
are parallel; and then a third, in which Luke stands alone. 
But what Mark tells in this period he narrates with pictorial 
fulness. 

When we come, however, to the account of the resurrection, 
and of the appearances to the disciples after the resurrection, this 
Gospel returns to its policy of brevity regarding what precedes 
and follows the period of the public ministry. These appearances 
are to the disciples alone, they are mainly mere appearances, and 
Mark gives merely the announcement of the resurrection to the 
women by the angels, and closes with this. This, instead of being 
strange, and requiring explanation, is quite in accordance with the 
character of Mark disclosed in the narration of the early events. 
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Those were introductory, these are supplementary of the subject, 
and both are treated therefore with the same conciseness. 

We have discovered a like parsimony in the choice of material 
for this main theme, the public ministry. But this is for the sake, 
evidently, of sharpness of impression, and, for this purpose, Mark 
joins with it an effective grouping of his matter. He is not telling 
a number of disconnected stories of our Lord’s work, but the 
one story of his public ministry, and he selects and groups his 
material in order to show the progress of events, their division 
into separate periods, and their culmination in the final catastrophe. 
The first period is one of immediate popularity, and of a‘ corre- 
sponding reserve. The effect of Jesus’ miracles in spreading his 
fame, and in drawing a multitude after him, is emphasized, and at 
the same time Jesus withdraws from the multitude, and forbids 
the spreading of the report of his miracles. We are not told 
about the subjects of his teaching, but of its impression, and its 
effect in increasing his popularity. 

The second period, beginning with Jesus’ return from his first 
tour in Galilee to Capernaum, is marked by the contrast between 
this continued popularity and the growing opposition of the Phari- 
sees. We are shown in a series of rapid sketches the causes of 
this opposition in the revolutionary character of Jesus’ ministry, 
and his quiet disregard of Pharisaic traditions and customs. He 
calls a publican to the inner circle of his disciples, and eats with 
publicans and sinners; he decries formal fastings, heals on the 
Sabbath, defends eating with unwashed hands, and denounces all 
traditionalism. There can be no doubt that this rapid succession 
of events, all of the same character, is intended to produce the 
effect described, and to show us how, early in the ministry of 
Jesus, he was forced into opposition to the ruling sect, and so the 
way was prepared for the end. But the picture has lights as well 
as shadows, and the mixture with these conflicts of other events, 
such as the appointment of the twelve, the sending of them on a 
separate mission, the teaching in parables, and sundry miracles, 
produces the biographical effect. 

But at last this short ministry in Galilee comes to an end, and 
is followed by a period in which Jesus journeys with his disciples 
into the Gentile territory about Galilee, and there prepares them 
for his death at the hands of his enemies. There is added to this 
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the confession of his Messianic claim, the story of his Transfigu- 
ration, a few miracles in the strange places where these travels 
take him; but the characteristic mark of the whole period is 
this secret conference with his disciples about the crisis in his 
life. 

The succeeding period, beginning with his final departure from 
Galilee, and ending with his entry into Jerusalem, is one into 
which Matthew and Luke have put much of their characteristic 
material, and in which Mark is unusually brief. And the matter 
selected by him is of an unusually mixed kind. It begins with 
one of those disputes between him and the Pharisees which mark 
these last days. It proceeds with various conversations and in- 
structions, in which different aspects of the kingdom of God are 
shown ; it gives a strange picture of the impression of fear pro- 
duced on Jesus’ disciples by his manner on the road to Jerusalem ; 
and it tells of one miracle at Jerusalem. In brief, this is a period 
of waiting, in which the events themselves, and the turn given to 
them, foreshadow and prepare for the final crisis. Then comes 
the last week, with its story of the final conflicts between Jesus 
and the authorities at Jerusalem, of his trial and death. The 
entry into Jerusalem is evidently intended to be his announcement 
of himself as the Messiah, and the cleansing of the Temple a 
manifestation of his authority. This authority is immediately 
challenged by the Sanhedrim, and in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen, Jesus makes his charge against them. Then they 
ply him with their legal puzzles, attempting to discredit his teach- 
ing, and their discomfiture only hastens the end. 

This brief analysis will show the principle on which Mark 
selects his material and groups it. Both contribute to the one 
object of sharpness of impression. The different periods are 
marked off, and the effect is not blurred by the introduction of 
confusing or voluminous detail. The life of Jesus has not made 
on him the effect of mere wonder which he seeks to reproduce in 
disconnected stories, but of a swift march of events toward a 
tragic end, and he marks off the stages of this progress. 

But Mark’s effectiveness as a story-teller is due not only to his 
selection and grouping of material, but also to his pictorial fulness. 
He gives us the scene of events more frequently than the other 
writers, whether in the house, or by the sea, or on the road. On 
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one occasion, this vividness, where he tells of the green grass on 
which the five thousand reclined, gives us an invaluable mark of 
time, telling us what we should not know from the other Synop- 
tics, that there was a Passover during the Galilean ministry. He 
tells us of the multitudes about Jesus, and gives us a lively de- 
scription of the way in which they ran about as he entered one 
village after another, bringing the sick to him on their pallets. 
He tells us of the astonishment and fear of the disciples, as Jesus 
went before them to Jerusalem. His style lends itself to the same 
purpose. He uses the imperfect, the still more effective #v with 
the participle, and the historical present. But he does it all in 
the rapid and effective way characteristic of him. It is by a 
stroke here, and a bit of color there, that the effect is produced. 


ACCOUNT OF MARK 


The places in which Mark’s name occurs in the N.T. are 
Acts 12% %, 13% 8 15, Col. 4°, 2 Tim. 4", Philem.™, 1 Pet. 5%. 
From these we learn that he was the son of Mary, to whose house 
Peter went after his release from imprisonment, and cousin of 
Barnabas. His original Hebrew name was John, and to this was 
appended a Roman surname: Mark. Peter includes him in the 
salutation of his first epistle, and calls him his son (in the faith). 
He makes his first appearance in the history as the companion of 
Barnabas and Saul, whom they took back to Antioch with them 
on their return from Jerusalem, where they had been to carry the 
offerings of the churches on the occasion of a famine. And when 
they start, immediately after, on their first missionary journey, 
Mark accompanies them, but only to turn back again after the 
completion of their mission to Cyprus. Then, at the beginning 
of their second missionary tour, he becomes the source of conten- 
tion to his superiors, Barnabas wishing to take his cousin along 
with them again, and Paul refusing his company on account of his 
previous defection. But in the epistle to the Colossians he 
appears again as the assistant of Paul, being mentioned by him as 
one who sends greetings to that church. And in 2 Tim., Paul 
writes Timothy to bring Mark with him as one who is useful to 
him in the ministry. Again, in the epistle to Philemon he is with 
Paul, and is included in the salutations of that letter. 
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DESTINATION OF THE GOSPEL. TIME OF ITS WRITING. PLACE 


Mark was evidently written for Gentile readers, as it contains 
explanations of Hebrew terms and customs.’ Tradition says that 
it was written after the death of Peter and Paul. There is one 
decisive mark of time in the Gospel itself. In the eschatological 
discourse attention is called to the sign given by Jesus of the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, which leads us to infer that the 
Gospel was written before that time, but when the event was im- 
pending. This would fix the time as about 70 a.p. Tradition 
says also that it was written at Rome. And there is a certain sup- 
port given to this by the use of Latin words peculiar to this 
Gospel.? 





1 £.g. the explanatory ris Tadcvaias after Nagapér; the translation of Boavepyés; 
of TadA:0d, coup; the explanation of xoivais xepoi aS = avinrost, the translation of 
"Ebdaba; the statement of the Jewish custom of ceremonial washing; of the Sad- 
ducees’ denial of the resurrection; of the custom of killing the Paschal lamb on 
the first day of the feast; the translation of TPoAyo@a, and of 'EAwi, "EAwi, Aapa 
gafayGavei; and the explanation of rapaccevy AS = mpoadBBarov. 

-£. epaBarrov, Lat. eradatus, where the other Synoptists use «Aivn, xAcvidcoy ; 
owexovAdtwp, Lat. speculator; xevrvpiwy, Lat. centurion. 





THE PERSON AND PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
IN MARK’S GOSPEL 


——_—= 


MATTHEW begins his account of Jesus’ public ministry, as Mk. 
does, with the statement that Jesus came into Galilee after the 
imprisonment of John, and began to proclaim the good news of 
the coming kingdom, accompanying this with miracles of healing. 
But he follows this immediately with the Sermon on the Mount, 
which serves as a basis for all the subsequent teaching, and gives 
us as the subject of that teaching the Kingdom of God. Lk. 
introduces this in another place, giving first some of the detached 
sayings, and so preparing the way for the connected discourse, 
instead of making the connected discourse an introduction to the 
detached sayings. But the effect of the discourse, and its relation 
to the teaching as a whole, are the same. Mk., on the other 
hand, gives only detached sayings, unrelated to any central group 
of teachings, and in his gospel, therefore, we have to study out 
the problem of our Lord’s life and teaching after a different 
fashion. 

He appears in the first place as a herald of the kingdom, taking 
up the work of John. Then he calls four men into personal 
association with himself. His first Sabbath in Capernaum is a 
memorable one. It is evident that he is regarded as a teacher, 
for he is asked to preach in the synagogue, and his hearers are 
impressed with the note of authority in his teaching, so different 
from the manner of the Scribes, the recognized authorities. But 
they are still more impressed with a miracle performed by him, 
and as soon as the law allows, they bring all the sick of the city to 
him, and the whole town is in anuproar. The two things together 
stamp him as a prophet, making a decided advance on the char- 
acter of teacher, in which he appears at first. But so far as he is 
recognized at all, the popular voice after this accords to him these 
two titles, rabbi and prophet. 
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But Jesus evidently sees elements of danger in this popular 
uprising. The emphasis is on the wrong side of their lack, and 
of his power. If his message had reached them, and they had 
clamored to hear more of that, and especially had shown any 
disposition to follow his teaching, he might have stayed to preach, 
instead of going out to pray. But he did not wish to pose as a 
miracle-worker, and to have the inference “ Messiah” follow from 
that in the popular imagination. And so he retires to pray, he 
refuses the clamorous call to return, and when a man whom he has 
healed disobeys his command to keep it silent, he retires into the 
wilderness to escape the inevitable effect of this publicity. 

Now Mk.’s method begins to appear. Jesus does not lay down 
a programme of the Messianic kingdom in a set discourse, but the 
principles regulating his activity are slowly evolved by the occa- 
sions of his life. And after the same fashion Jesus himself begins 
to appear on the canvas—a herald of the kingdom of God, a 
teacher, a prophet, a miracle-worker, who represses and depre- 
cates the impetuous desire of the multitude to emphasize the 
miracle-worker rather than the prophet. This is the picture so 
far, and it is full of promise and suggestion. 

Then in connection with another miracle, Jesus claims the 
power as the Son of Man to forgive sins. The way it happened 
was this: the man’s disease was occasioned by some vice, and 
Jesus announces the cure therefore as a forgiveness of the sins 
which had caused it. Then, this being challenged by the Scribes 
as blasphemy, he adduces the cure itself as an example of the 
power which he had to remove the evils caused by sin. Here is 
another step forward, for here is a real, but veiled claim of a 
Messianic title, and the authority coupled with it is that of for- 
giveness, which forgiveness consists in the removal of the various 
ills of mankind wrought by sin. The Messianic claim is there, 
but it is veiled, for we do not find that the people understood him 
to make the claim, though after this he uses the title familiarly. 
And the title chosen, Son of Aan, is such as to show that Jesus 
emphasized that side of his work which allied and identified him 
with man. 

This intimation that his work has to do with sin, as a physician 
has to do with disease, is repeated when he calls the tax-gatherer 
into the circle of his disciples, and defends himself by the state- 
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ment that he came to call not righteous men, but sinners. And 
when they charge him with collusion with Satan in his expulsion 
of demons, his answer is substantially that his attitude is opposi- 
tion to Satan, and that his power to cast out demons can have 
been obtained only as the result of a conflict, in which he had 
overmastered Satan. Here, as in the case of the paralytic, this 
aspect of his work as a conflict with sin comes out in connection 
with his cures, and this is really the only chance that he has to 
present it, as he has had as yet very little opportunity to deal with 
sin as sin, only in its occasional intrusion into other than the moral 
sphere. But he deals with it as already master of the situation. 
He can despoil Satan of his instruments, because he has already 
met him and bound him. He can deal with sin in others victori- 
ously, because he has met and mastered it in himself. 

But meantime, another element in the situation is making itself 
felt. In dealing with the people, Jesus has to contend against a 
sudden and superficial popularity, and is able only to cure their 
diseases, not to cope with their sins. But the necessary and 
unavoidable conspicuousness of his work bring him under the 
notice of their leaders, and here he encounters active opposition. 
It develops only gradually. It is evident that the Scribes and 
Pharisees are watching him at first, as it is always possible that 
religious enthusiasm may play into the hands of the religious 
authorities. But the elements of opposition accumulate at every 
step. The first is the evident lack of sympathy or affiliation with 
them, and Jesus’ association with men at the other end of the 
social and ecclesiastical scale, the despised people whose igno- 
rance of the law made them dangerous company for the scrupu- 
lous Pharisee, with the remote and insignificant Galilean, and even 
finally, the hated servant of a foreign government, the Jewish 
collector of Roman tribute. Jesus’ answer, that, as a physician, 
his business is with the sick rather than the well, is complete, but 
like all such answers, it only increased the irritation. The next 
question is more vital, as it has to do not with themselves, but 
with their system. Pharisaic Judaism was the climax and reductio 
ad absurdum of religious formalism. For ethics it substituted 
casuistry, for principles rules, for insight authority, for worship 
forms, for the word of God tradition, for spirituality the most 
absolute and intricate externalism. Jesus did not seek to break 
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with it, but it was inevitable that the break should come. The 
law prescribed an annual fast, but they had multiplied this into 
two a week, whereas, it is recorded of Jesus that he came eating 
and drinking, and himself called attention to this characteristic. 
When he is challenged about this practice of his disciples, he 
shows that fasting, like everything else that has a proper place in 
religion, is a matter of principle, and not of rule. Men are not to 
fast on set days, but on fit occasions. And in general, he shows 
the absurdity of attempting to piece out the old with the new, or 
to pour his new wine into their old wine-skins. The next place 
where they made a stand against Jesus’ innovating views was in 
the matter of their absurd Sabbatarianism. That it was absurd, 
the occasions of their attack show; first, plucking ears of corn to 
eat on the spot, and secondly, healing. These things, forsooth, 
were expressly forbidden on the Sabbath. In answer, Jesus does 
not attempt to meet them on the ground of casuistry, but, as 
usual, lays down principles. First, the Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath; and secondly, to refuse to 
confer a benefit in case of need is to inflict a positive injury, on 
the Sabbath as well as any other day. 

Here the narrative pauses, and passes over to other matter. 
But it is evident that Mk. has grouped this material for a purpose. 
He wishes to show how, with one occasion after another, the 
teaching of our Lord acquired substance and shape, and encoun- 
_ tered a sharp and well-defined opposition. And how boldly and 
greatly the figure of Jesus himself begins to stand out. How it is 
becoming evident that sanity, breadth, insight, ethical and spiritual 
quality, are in this man not relative, but absolute. And as he 
faces the gathering storm, how steadfast he is, and regardless of 
everything but truth. 

It needs only a little reading between the lines to see how the 
next events come in. The evidence is accumulating that our 
Lord’s own career is to last not very long, and that he must have 
followers, successors, to whom he can commit his work, and that 
these must be men whose close attendance on himself will famil- 
iarize them with his message. Hence the twelve are appointed. 
And it is expressly stated that his family had started out to restrain 
him, at the time when he pointed out that his real family were the 
disciples who did the will of God. His own family was not to be 
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classed among his enemies, but it is evident that they sought to 
protect him against what they considered his own extravagance. 

And the parables also grew out of the immediate situation. 
They are the first direct statement of the nature of the kingdom 
of God. The postponement of the subject, and the veiled pre- 
sentation of it, both show it to be a matter that Jesus approached 
with extreme caution. But what he treated with so much reserve 
in the presence of the others, he explained frankly to his disciples. 
This means that the time had come when the situation, even 
among the disciples, needed clearing up. They were not repelled 
by his differences with the Pharisees; the indications are rather 
that they were in sympathy with him. But their difficulty, which 
the parables were intended to meet, came from their sharing the 
national expectation, that the kingdom was to be set up by a “our 
de force, an expectation which Jesus’ methods ‘and delay, if not 
defeat, discouraged. This is the immediate occasion of the para- 
bles. But their immense importance appears from the fact that 
they are the only direct statement of the nature of the kingdom, 
which otherwise we should have to gather from side-lights and 
inferences. The kingdom is seed; it is subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes of seed sown broadcast into all kinds of soil ; it is neverthe- 
less sure of success because it is native to the soil; humanity as 
such is hospitable to it, and its small beginnings do not interfere 
with ultimate greatness. 

The next event requiring special notice is Jesus’ visit to Naza- 
reth, where he encounters his first rejection. Other places have 
known only the greatness of his public life, Nazareth, unfortu- 
nately, knows the obscurity of his private life, and they reject his 
greatness as spurious. Here, therefore, he finds even his miracles 
impossible, whereas in other places, cut off from everything else, 
he does find a place for these. Jesus marvelled at their unbelief, 
and no wonder. It was here that this perfect life had matured, 
grown into an unmatched beauty and power, and yet they had 
missed it all because it lacked outward greatness. But one is 
reminded by this episode of a singular fact in our Lord’s life — 
that he appears largely as a miracle-worker. It was not a role 
that he coveted, but, for the most part, it was all that he could do. 
We have some record of the way in which he dealt with the other 
and larger half of human ill and need. We have the story of 
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Matthew and Zacchzeus, and the sinful woman, and the rich young 
man, and Peter; we know that he was the friend of publicans and 
sinners. But, for the most part, he was shut out from all this, and 
shut up to physical healings. Even here, he found a unique field 
for the display of his greatness. His possession of a divine power 
he shared with other men, but his divine use of that power is 
his own; he shares it with no one. But if he had had an equal 
chance to show us the other side of his power, what a story there 
might have been. 

But the time has now come for Jesus to try his disciples in the 
work. They have heard his message and seen his miracles, and 
he sends them out to carry forward both the preaching and the 
healing. His instructions to them are, briefly, to pay no attention 
to outfit nor entertainment, but to be occupied solely with their 
ministry. 

On Jesus’ return to Capernaum, the opposition to him comes to 
ahead. His enemies are there on the watch for him, and in that 
apparently careless and unscrupulous life they soon find their 
opportunity. To be sure, it seems only a slight thing that the dis- 
ciples should be eating with unwashed hands. But to those men 
it meant liability to every defilement mentioned in the law. It is 
their opportunity, but then it is Jesus’ opportunity too. It gives 
him his chance to strike at traditionalism and ceremonialism, the 
twin foes of spiritual religion. Over against tradition, he sets the 
word of God, — against the idea that a thing is true because it is 
handed down, he posits the word of God, which becomes more 
true as humanity grows. And against ceremonialism, the idea 
that man’s spirit can be reached for either good or evil from the 
outside, he puts the eternal truth, that it is reached and affected 
only from within, by things akin to itself. 

This really marks the end of Jesus’ work in Galilee. It has 
resulted in proving the inaccessibility of the people to his spiritual 
work, in the unsympathetic attitude of his family, in his total 
rejection at Nazareth, and in active hostility on the part of the 
religious leaders. But his work with his disciples is not ended, 
and he accordingly departs with them to Syrophcenicia. Here, 
he desired to keep his presence unknown, as his work was not 
with Gentiles, but Jews. But the extraordinary faith of the Syro- 
phoenician woman overcame his scruples, so that he healed her 
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daughter. This confinement of his work on earth to his own 
nation, while evidently announcing the broadest universalism, is 
easily explained. He was laying foundations, and the human 
material for that, such as it was, existed in only one nation. 

On the occasion of only a brief return to Galilee, during this 
Wanderjahr, the Pharisees make another attack on him, demand- 
ing a sign from heaven. They want something plainly and indis- 
putably of heavenly origin, not open to the suspicion of collusion 
with Satan, nor of originating in the lower air, and plainly nothing 
more nor less than an attestation by God of our Lord’s claim. 
Something merely a sign, not complicated with other characters 
and purposes which might obscure the plain issue, was their 
demand. Jesus refused it. He would do his work, including 
cures and miracles, and let that tell his story, but a mere sign he 
refused to give. We must pause again to notice Mk.’s method, 
and to say now that it bears all the appearance of being the 
method of Jesus himself. He meets questions as they arise, 
instead of projecting discourse from himself. But the wisdom 
and completeness of his answer anticipates the controversies of 
Christendom. This question of signs, ¢.g., of external evidence, 
our Lord answers by refusing a sign, and he emphasizes it by his 
allusion to the generation which had seen Aim. He was his own 
sign, and needed no other. The question belonged to that age, 
but no age nor any other man has arrived at the wisdom of the 
answer. 

We are coming now to the close of Jesus’ ministry, and his 
method has not yet led him to any declaration of himself nor of 
his mission. It would almost seem as if he had no consciousness 
of a mission of any definite sort, so content has he been to let 
things merely happen, great as has been his use of these happen- 
ings. But now the time has come, not for him to declare himself, 
but to bring the thought of men about him into expression. And 
first of all, his own disciples. He asks them what men say about 
him, — what they call him. They say briefly, a prophet. Then 
he asks them if that is all they have to say. Vo, Simon Peter 
says; we call you the Messtah. The value of this is in the fact, 
that it is not their assent to his claim, but their estimate of his 
greatness. They, as Jews, had inherited an idea, an expectation 
of a man in whom human greatness was to culminate. As far as 
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Jesus’ activity went, the answer of the people was enough. But 
the feeling of the disciples was, it may describe his activity, but is 
inadequate to describe his own greatness. The race has culmi- 
nated in him, and he is therefore the Messiah whom we are to 
expect. 

There are two things noticeable here : first, the title itself, and 
then the manner of its assumption. It is no wonder that Jesus 
was dissatisfied with the title prophet, when his real title was king, 
king of men. And when we examine what he says in elucidation 
of this claim, we find that there are just two things which he 
emphasizes as involved in this, viz. love and obedience. Careless 
of everything else, he proposes to himself just this, to conquer for 
himself the love and obedience of all men everywhere and in all 
things. There is no lack of definiteness nor adequacy in this. 
And yet, though Jesus is very explicit in this, we are altogether 
missing the point, as usual. We are very busy organizing his 
church, devising the ways and means of his worship, defining his 
person, and meantime the world, the flesh, and the devil are 
dictating terms not only to government and society, but to the 
church. They are well satisfied to have the church scatter its 
fire, instead of concentrating its energy upon doing the will of its 
Lord, and getting that will done. But besides the title, and of. 
almost equal importance with it, is the manner of its assumption. 
Jesus waits for men to give it tohim. This does not mean any 
lowering of his claims, any disposition to meet men half-way, and 
accept some compromise with them. It means just the opposite 
of this, the most absolute and apparently extravagant claim that 
he could make. It means mastery, not from without, but from 
within, —a mastery of convictions, affections, and will, and from 
that centre controlling the whole of life. He will have, not the 
enforced obedience of men who would throw off the yoke if they 
could, or any part of it, but the self-devotion and homage of those 
who come voluntarily to him, — the unforced mastery of man over 
man. By this means, and in this sense, he will rule the world. 
To be sure, since it is included in his programme that he is to die 
and still be king, that rule is to be exercised from heaven, that 
centre from which the network of law and self-enforcing order 
overspreads the world. But that universal law leaves one domain 
free, and within the sphere of human action it exercises no com- 
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pulsions but those which leave the spirit free. And yet within 
that province, it is meant that God shall exercise absolute control. 

This is the meaning of our Lord’s words in the light of all that 
he said and did, and of all that has happened since. But at 
present, he has said only that he is king,—the Messianic king, 
and he has said it to men sure to misunderstand it if he leaves it 
in its present unconditional form. Hence he immediately puts 
over against it the prediction of his own fate. He is to be 
rejected and put to death. Their idea of the Messianic king was 
that through him righteousness was to be victorious. God had 
been holding off for his own wise purposes, not asserting himself, 
but in the times of the Messiah, he was to intervene with his 
almightiness, and sin was to be put down, and righteousness 
established. And this power to put down all enemies was to be 
lodged in the Messiah. This was the Jewish Messianic pro- 
gramme. We have seen already that Jesus, in all probability, did 
not, at any time before his death, predict his violent death and 
his resurrection with any definiteness. The utter dismay of the 
disciples over the actual event, their hopelessness between the 
death and the resurrection, and their failure to accept the fact of 
the resurrection, make such a prediction psychologically impos- 
sible. But it is equally evident that he did make statements 
which, in the light of the later events, they saw implied and 
involved those events. And this means Jesus’ repudiation of the 
Jewish Messianic programme. His enemies were not to be in his 
power, but he in theirs. God was not to intervene in his behalf, 
nor was his own divine power to be used in this way. 

But Jesus is not satisfied with the statement about himself, 
which might make it appear that his fate was unique, and that his 
case stood by itself. But he goes on to state that any one who 
wishes to follow him must deny himself and take his life in his 
hands in the same way. In his kingdom, to save is to lose, and 
the only way to save is to lose. Instead of getting God on his 
side so that he is saved from the ordinary mishaps of life, the 
disciple only multiplies indefinitely the chances of mishap without 
adding anything to the safeguards. Any one can see that if 
righteousness was to become a spiritual power in the world, it 
could only be by such a sacrifice of safety. A padded and steel- 
clad righteousness protects the person, but its power to propagate 
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is gone. And as we have seen, the Transfiguration itself was not 
a revelation of the glory that was covered up and concealed by 
this human weakness of our Lord, but of the glory of the sacrifice 
itself. It is as much as to say that gentleness, self-effacement, 
and weakness, instead of power, are in themselves glorious, and 
are to be crowned. 

But the disciples themselves give Jesus an opportunity to define 
himself still further. They were disputing who among their num- 
ber was greatest. He does not deny that there is such a thing, 
nor that it is to be coveted, but it is the greatness of humility and 
service. In the world, greatness is the power to make others 
tributary to yourself, but in the kingdom of God, the greatness 
even of the king is service, the power to contribute to the com- 
mon weal. 

At last, then, Jesus has declared himself. He is the divinely 
appointed king of men, and as such demands obedience, and 
finds greatness in service. But the obedience is to be voluntary 
and unenforced, and his own road to kingship is through repudia- 
tion and death. This absolute self-effacement is, moreover, the 
principle of the kingdom, and required of all its members. 

From this, he passes over again to more incidental matters. 
John brings to his attention the case of a man whom they had 
caught casting out demons in his name, but who had not attached 
himself to the circle of disciples. Jesus’ reply is, virtually, that 
they ought to have inferred from his casting out the demons that 
he really belonged with them, instead of from his not associating 
with them that he had no right to cast out the demons. This 
shows that whatever exclusiveness has grown up since then among 
his followers did not originate with Jesus. He did not organize a 
society, though his principles justify the later organization ; but 
those principles exclude a hierarchy. 

With the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in Judea, begins a series 
of discourses occasioned by the attempt of the Pharisees to put his 
authority as a teacher to the test, and, if possible, to discredit it. 
In general, the questions propounded were either in dispute be- 
tween the different schools, or the standing puzzles of the school- 
men. It is significant, as showing that Mk.’s development of 
Jesus’ position in occasional, rather than set, discourse, is the 
method of Jesus himself, that some of his most important teach- 
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ing is occasioned by these questions. And it shows his position 
as a teacher that these answers are final, revealing in every case 
the principles involved. His treatment of divorce is one of the 
safeguards of civilization. His answer to the question about pay- 
ing tribute to the Roman government shows that citizenship in 
the kingdom of God does not conflict with citizenship in the 
State. The one, as the other, is based on fundamental facts. 
Their question is an inference from their political conception of 
the kingdom of God. His answer is a corollary from his spiritual 
conception. His answer to the Sadducees about the resurrection 
not only puts that question to rest, but establishes the night to 
argue from fundamental conceptions of God, the right of reason 
in matters of faith. In what he says about the two great com- 
mands, he establishes fundamental principles and sentiments in- 
stead of rules, in control of life. But more than this, he selects 
the one principle that does contain in itself all righteousness, and 
which still condemns the essential parts of life. And still more, 
he shows the final and conclusive reason why the kingdom is 
spiritual. Outward conduct can be controlled by civil authority, 
but love is capable of only inward enforcement. 

Meantime, other things have been happening by which his posi- 
tion is still further defined. The scene with the rich young man 
whose wealth alone kept him from following our Lord leads him 
to say that his difficulty is not peculiar to him, but belongs to his 
class. The difficulty that all men have in accepting the principle 
of the kingdom becomes, in the case of wealth, a human impossi- 
bility to be overcome only by God. This means only that the 
principle of the kingdom is self-sacrifice and love, and that the 
acquisition and possession of wealth, on the other hand, tend 
almost certainly to selfishness. 

Christ’s entry into Jerusalem is his public claim of the Messianic 
kingship. This is followed immediately by his one act of author- 
ity, the cleansing of the temple. But the power is only that of a 
masterful personality, — the power of a prophet or righteous man. 
But he not only claims authority for himself, he denies the author- 
ity of the constituted authorities to judge his claim. He puts 
them to the test, as they have put him, by putting them a ques- 
tion in regard to John the Baptist, which will show whether they 
can judge such a case or not. The question of authority in 
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the kingdom of God is a question of fitness, of ability to do the 
thing. 

Jesus has one more word to say to his disciples. It is the pre- 
diction of the destruction of the temple, city, and nation, and the 
transfer of the kingdom from them to others. He sees that their 
rejection of a spiritual Messiah, and their insistence on political 
independence and greatness, will certainly lead to destruction. 
That, moreover, will be a coming of the Son of Man in clouds, 
clothed with power. Not that that will be the beginning of his 
reign, for he is to be seated at the right hand of power, and to 
come in the clouds, immediately. But this is to be his first great 
appearance as the arbiter of human affairs. The overthrow of 
the nation will come directly, as for the divine side of it, not by 
force, but by the inevitable operation of cause and effect, from 
the denial of his principle of a spiritual kingdom. And so, by the 
operation of the same inexorable law working in human affairs, his 
principles are to be everywhere vindicated. And at the same 
time, the spiritual power accumulated in his life and death are to 
be wielded by him in the spiritual sphere, until finally, in the 
exercise of both powers, his kingdom becomes universal. 

Two things remain to be spoken of: the death of Jesus, and 
his enshrinement of that in a memorial rite. The way has been 
opening ever since that time for a right understanding of that 
event, and yet even now one needs to weigh his words to speak 
with even partial truth about it, let alone adequacy. In the first 
place, then, looked at simply as a matter governed by the ordinary 
conditions of human life, it was natural and necessary. Nothing 
else could come of the opposition that he encountered from the 
religious and civil authority. There were two ways of escape 
morally possible to any other man, but not to him. One was to 
compromise in some way with the authorities, or to make some 
alliance with the people, that should neutralize the opposition of 
the Sanhedrim. His insight, his grasp of principles, his mastery 
of the situation, his influence with the people, might have given 
him political power, to which his instinct for righteousness would 
have given the last touch of greatness. But that was the way of 
compromise, which was demanded at every turn of the perplexing 
situation. And that admits us to one secret of the uniqueness of 
Jesus’ death. It was entirely for righteousness’ sake. The oppo- 
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sition to him was purely on that account, unmixed with any other 
oppositions or repugnances, growing out of the ordinary weakness 
or disagreeableness of men. But Jesus died because his righteous- 
ness was uncompromising and absolute, not because its manner 
was hard and obtrusive. Another way of escape was by the use 
of his supernatural power. Both friends and enemies saw this. 
The Jews did not expect deliverance, except supernaturally, and 
the hope of the people was that Jesus, who evidently possessed 
this power, would use it in the appointed way. And the Jews 
taunted him, because at the last moment his power had forsaken 
him. But Jesus died because he would do his work as a man, 
and under the ordinary conditions and limitations of humanity. 

In other words, Jesus’ death crowned the complete self-surren- 
der of his life. All of us know that just here is where ordinary 
righteousness is lacking. It is righteousness with a saving clause. 
We follow it just so far as it does not involve a complete sacrifice 
of self-interest. Some draw the line in one place, and some in 
another, but everybody somewhere. Jesus seeing more clearly 
than any other the sacrifice involved, undertook the task of abso- 
lute righteousness, and carried it out to the end. And he would 
accept no immunity, wield no power, and exercise no self-defence, 
that would mar the completeness of that ideal. 

But he was, nevertheless, king. He did not propose to himself 
simply to be righteous, in which case men might have let him 
alone. He proposed to establish this complete, and principled, 
and radical righteousness in the world as its supreme law. Men 
felt in his first words the note of authority, and he did not attempt 
in any way to disguise the uncompromising nature of his demand. 
He told them that if any one would follow him, he must deny 
himself as ke did. And in his own life, he showed them how, at 
every turn, the acceptance of this principle involved the hostility, 
not of the vicious and degraded, but that opposition of the con- 
stituted authorities, and of the higher class, which means loss of 
caste. 

But we must not think of Jesus’ death as simply sacrifice to a 
principle. He died primarily because he loved men supremely. 
He was the Son of Man, whose life was bound up with the life of 
the world, who was identified with humanity. Here was where the 
danger came of abating any of the demand that he made upon 
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men, since in the law which he sought to enforce is the only true 
life of man, and any abatement meant something less than his 
highest good. Nay, more, it meant the admission somewhere of 
the opposite principle to sap and undermine the whole fabric, 
and the danger also of abating any of the rigor of his demand 
upon himself, since his own righteousness was the foundation of 
his authority, and loss of power here meant loss of power to confer 
this highest good. 

And here is where the bitterness of his death came in. Here 
was a man who loved men supremely, to whom any evil or lack 
of men was known so surely and felt so deeply, and to whom in 
his own death was revealed the whole depth and bitterness of that 
human ill which was to find its only cure in him. 

And, finally, it is this self-surrendering love which makes the 
cross to-day the very seat and secret of his power. For love is 
Lord of life, and love culminated here. It is the constraint and 
inspiration of his love that makes him king of men. A clear- 
sighted and far-seeing love which chose for himself the thorn- 
crowned road to power and kingship, and that leads men over the 
same long and hard way to ultimate and complete good. 

And, as we have said, he enshrines this death in a memorial - 
rite. He bids men take the bread, which is his body, and the 
cup, which is his blood, and find in them the food and drink of 
their souls. It is in his death that he wishes especially to be 
remembered. But, above all, it is in his death that he wishes to 
be understood, and to have himself brought intimately into the 
life of men, until the things that made him die have become the 
material and substance of man’s spiritual life. 
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THE reason that this subject is given a large place in N.T. 
Introduction is the fact that prominent and influential literature 
will leave its traces upon other writings just as soon as that litera- 
ture has time to circulate, and so the later literature becomes a 
witness to the earlier. Especially is that the case with what is 
called Scripture. Scripture is a court of appeal in regard to 
religious matters to which other writers on the same subject 
necessarily refer, and that a thing is written, that is, a part of 
Scripture, establishes its authority. In turn, other religious litera- 
ture becomes thereby a test by which we may determine whether 
any particular writing which claims to be Scripture is put in that 
category at any period, or is extant even. For instance, if we 
found Paul’s writings generally accepted as Scripture, and, at the 
same time, lack of reference to Galatians, it would raise doubts 
about that epistle. However, Scripture is not in a class by itself 
in this matter ; it presents only an extreme case of a general fact 
which applies to all prominent and influential literature. The 
question whether the Gospels were in existence early in the sec- 
ond century —a really vital question — is one to be answered by 
the second-century literature. Considering the unique position 
of Jesus in Christianity, no writings of any account telling the 
story of his life are going to be ignored, — and this entirely apart 
from the question whether they are classed as Scripture. But 
there is another still more vital question, whether the Jesus of the 
Synoptical Gospels is a true, historical figure. Now, supposing 
that we found no special reverence attached to the Gospels them- 
selves, and yet nothing else quoted in the earliest succeeding 
Christian literature in regard to him, the inference would be con- 
clusive that these were regarded at the time as the only standard 
books on the subject, which would go far toward establishing the 
historical character of the writings themselves and of the person- 
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age presented in them. But, on the other hand, supposing that 
this earliest succeeding literature quoted from other, extra-canon- 
ical sources freely and without apology, and yet the historical 
figure remained unchanged, the additional matter, whether meagre 
or abundant, being almost entirely in keeping with the account in 
the canonical Gospels, the historicity is more triumphantly estab- 
lished by the corroborative testimony than by the absence of other 
witness. In fact, this state of things in the second-century litera- 
ture would be the most favorable possible for historicity. And 
the historical character of these Gospels — not whether they are 
the only Gospels, nor even whether they are Scripture —is the 
main question in Apologetics. OS 

What, then, is the relation of the second-century literature to 
the Synoptical Gospels? We have, in the first place, two epistles 
bearing the name of Clement of Rome. * The second of these is 
wrongly attributed to Clement, but belongs to the same period. 
In the genuine epistle, then, the O.T. is quoted frequently and at - 
great length. But the N.T. quotations are very few and meagre. 
With one exception, too, the writers are not mentioned. The 
words of our Lord are quoted as his, but not the writer who 
reports them. In one case, 1 Cor. is quoted as St. Paul’s, but 
this stands alone.' The quotations from the Gospels are only two, 
and these are so inexact as to make it doubtful whether the writer 
had before him at the time our present Gospels.’ 

In the spurious writing, the number of quotations from the 
Gospel history is considerably greater, and the comparison with 
the amount of O.T. matter much more favorable. But, on the 
other hand, the mixed origin and uncertain character of these 
citations are equally noticeable. Four of them are quoted with 
considerable exactness. Five are quoted ad sensum, but so as 
to indicate that the passages in our Gospels were in the writer’s 
mind, but were cited by him from memory.’ But three, which 
Lightfoot assigns to the Gospel of the Egyptians(?), cohtain 
strange matter. In one, our Lord says, “If you are gathered 
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with me in my bosom, and do not my commands, I will cast you 
out, and say to you, Depart from me, I know you not whence you 
are, workers of lawlessness.’’! In another, after Jesus’ statement, 
“You will be as lambs in the midst of wolves,” Peter says, “ If 
then the wolves scatter the lambs?” and Jesus answers, “ Let 
not the lambs fear the wolves after their death. And you, fear 
not those who kill you, and can do nothing to you, but fear him 
who, after you die, has power over soul and body to cast into the 
Gehenna of fire.”? Then, as to the coming of the kingdom, he 
says that it will be “ whenever the two (things) are one, and the 
outside as the inside, and the male with the female, neither male 
nor female.’’® 

In the seven epistles of Ignatius, quotations are infrequent, but 
the N.T. is treated quite as generously as the O.T. There are, 
however, only three unimportant passages from the Gospels, but, 
in these, the language is significantly preserved.* But, in a fourth, 
our Lord’s language, ‘‘ Handle me, and see. For a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as you see me have,” becomes, “ Handle me, and 
see that I am not a bodiless spirit ’’— daonov. This use of 
datyovtoy is foreign to the N.T. vocabulaty.° 

The Epistle of Polycarp, belonging to the same period, bristles 
with quotations, mostly from the N.T. Of these, however, only 
five are from the Gospels. Of these, four preserve the language 
so as to show undisputed acquaintance with our Gospels, and 
without mixture of matter derived from other sources.® The fifth 
presents such a resemblance to the mixed quotation in Ep. of 
Clem. XIII. as to suggest a common extra-canonical source.’ 

In the Teaching of the Apostles, which belongs apparently to the 
every beginning of the century, there are sixteen quotations from 
the Synoptics.* In these, the words of our Lord are quoted quite 
exactly, the supplementary matter attached to them being evi- 
dently the writer’s own reflections. But the title, which gives the 
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authority of the apostles to an inferior and frequently trivial writing 
of the second century, is an instructive commentary on the way in 
which great names may be misused for pious purposes. 

The Epistle of Barnabas — not, however, the companion of Paul, 
and possibly no Barnabas at all — is rich again in O.T. quotations, 
but poor in N.T. sayings, there being only four quoted from the 
Synoptics.? 

The Shepherd of Hermas contains infrequent reflections of 
scriptural language rather than quotations. The one quotation, 
therefore, of the language of Mk. in regard to the difficulty 
obstructing a rich man’s entrance into the kingdom, is the more 
noteworthy.” 

Justin Martyr is rich in quotations, which are not scattered, as 
in the other writers of this period, but collected mostly in a group 
in the first Apology, for the purpose of showing for apologetic 
purposes what our Lord’s teaching was. The variations from the 
synoptical accounts would be more difficult to deal with, if we did 
not find the same freedom of quotation in the passages from the 
O.T. As it is, we have to find a common cause, and that is to be 
found in Justin’s idiosyncrasy, which makes him more than usually 
independent and individual in his handling of quotations. £.g. he 
quotes our Lord thus: “If ye love them that love you, what new 
thing do you? For even fornicators do this.”* This same “new 
thing ”’ appears again just below in regard to lending with hope of 
return, and coupled with a like inexactness in regard to the sinners 
who do the same thing.® Again, “‘ Whosoever shall be angry is in 
danger of the fire.”* This is quoted quite out of its connection, 
and in the original, he who is angry is liable only to the judgment 
(of the local tribunal which tries minor offences), while only he’ 
who calls his brother a fool is liable to the Gehenna of fire. In 
the great commandment he makes our Lord require the worship 
of God alone, instead of love, and in this, and other places, 
he calls attention to God as the Creator, a pure interpolation.‘ 
Another singular variation is in his quotation in regard to those 
who claim association with Christ, but whom he has to turn away 
as disobedient. He has mixed together here sayings from Mt. 
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and Lk., and made the men say, “ Did we not eat and drink in 
thy name?” instead of “in thy presence?’”! On the whole, it is 
remarkable that with all this variation in form Justin quotes no 
extra-canonical sayings of our Lord. As for the peculiarities of 
these sayings, the combination of the different accounts in the 
Synoptics, a habit of free quotation, an evident eye for the point 
of a saying, which allows freedom of detail — in other words, the 
strong individuality of the writer — will account for these phe- 
nomena. But, on the other hand, Justin introduces several extra- 
canonical incidents. These are the birth of Jesus in a cave,? the 
miraculous fire in the Jordan at the baptism,’ and the statement in 
regard to his work as a carpenter, that he made plows and yokes.‘ 
These can be traced directly to their sources in uncanonical 
Gospels. The birth in a cave we find in the Protevangelium of 
James, and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy ;° the fire in the 
Jordan in the Gospel according to the Hebrews; and the plows 
and yokes in the Gospel of Thomas.® This settles the fact that 
Justin used such writings. By parity of reasoning, if we trace the 
sayings, in spite of certain difficulties, to the Synoptics as the main 
source, these incidents are to be credited to uncanonical Gospels. 
Moreover, he quotes the Acts of Pilate in confirmation of the 
miracles, evidently referring to the testimony of those healed by 
Jesus at the time of his trial before Pilate.’ On the whole then, 
the testimony is conclusive, that Justin used the Synoptics, but 
also other Gospels. 

Athenagoras, in his Apology, makes two quotations from Mt.,® 
and two in which he combines Mt. and Lk.’ It has been doubted 
whether these are quotations, but the freedom of quotation is 
slight, certainly not greater than the N.T. writers use in quoting 
from the O.T. 

In the fragments preserved to us from Papias, the statements in 
regard to Mk.’s Gospel and the Zogia of Mt. are the most impor- 
tant, and they occupy the same rank among the second-century wit- 
nesses to the canonical Gospels.” We should not expect to find 
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much in the way of quotation, as he says expressly that he prefers 
the oral testimony of men who had associated with the disciples to 
anything that he could get from the books.’ But he does make 
One quotation from Mk.? He is one writer who gives us distinctly 
strange, apocryphal matter in regard to Jesus’ life and teachings, 
the general absence of which is so noteworthy and important in 
this second-century literature.® 

In Tatian, a heretical writer of the last part of the century, 
before the discovery of the Diatessaron, there was little contribut- 
ing to our subject. The only complete work of his, at that time, 
an oration to the Greeks, contains several quotations from J., but 
none from the Synoptics. But, in a few fragments preserved in 
other writings, we find two quotations from the Synoptics.4 The 
Diatessaron of Tatian, however, a compilation of the four Gospels 
made some time in the third quarter of the century, is one of the 
most important of the recent discoveries. It was partly known 
before through a commentary of Ephrem the Syrian. The only 
important omissions are the genealogies of our Lord in Mt. and 
Lk., and the account of the woman taken in adultery from J. 8. 
The genealogies were omitted, not as a matter of evidence, but of 
opinion. The Appendix to Mk. is inserted, but this is not impor- 
tant, as we already have the testimony of the versions to its exist- 
ence in the early part of the century, and the real question of its 
authorship remains untouched. But the real value of the Dia- 
tessaron is in the fact, established at last, that it was compiled 
from the four canonical Gospels, and from no other source. The 
importance of this is unmistakable. 

In the Clementine Homilies, an Ebionite production of the 
latter part of the century, falsely ascribed to Clement of Rome, 
there are over seventy quotations from the Synoptics, and thirteen 
either entirely strange, or very considerably modifying the synop- 
tical account. Our Lord is represented as exhorting his disciples to 
become good money-changers, which obtains a significant meaning 
from the mixed quality ascribed to the Scriptures in the Homilies, 
making it necessary to discriminate carefully between the good 
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and bad, between the genuine and counterfeit coin of Scriptures.’ 
In the same connection occurs several times a serious modification 
of the text in which our Lord charges the Sadducees with not 
knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God, where, for “the 
Scriptures’ is substituted “the true things of Scripture,” distin- 
guished from the false.! In the account of the Syrophcenician 
woman, her name is given as Justa, and the account of the con- 
versation is paraphrased.” But this is a part of the romancing of 
this work, and does not need to be treated seriously. Several 
times the saying, “The tempter is the wicked one,” is attributed 
to our Lord.2 The idea of the money-changers is extended into 
this saying: “It is thine, O man, to prove my words, as silver and 
money are proved among the exchangers.’’* The blessing which 
Jesus pronounces on the faithful servant is changed to a blessing 
on “the man whom the Lord shall afpoint to the ministry of his 
fellow-servants.”° His prediction that many shall come from the 
east and west, and recline with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of God, is changed to “ many will come from the east, 
west, north, and south, and will recline on the bosom of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.”® ‘Gold and silver, and the luxury of this 
world,” are added to the things promised to Jesus by Satan in the 
temptation.’ Different parts are run together in the saying about 
false teachers, so that it reads: ‘“‘ Many will come to me in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.”® So also Justin, 
Apol.i. ch. 16. And Satan is made to promise to “send apostles 
from among his subjects to deceive.’’® As an offset to the state- 
ment that stumbling-blocks must come, but woe to him through 
whom they come, Jesus says that “good things must come, and 
blessed is he through whom they come.’’® And then we have the 
entirely strange exhortation, “Give no pretext to the evil one,” ” 
and this enlargement of the idea of the pvorypioy in our Lord’s 
remarks on his parabolic teaching, “ Keep the mysteries for me 
and the sons of my house.” " 

The apocryphal Gospels are of interest, not because they con- 
tain important matter, most of it being quite trivial and impossible, 
but because they are the only writings outside of the canonical 
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Gospels which carry that name. Their date is very uncertain, but 
one of them, the lately discovered Gospel of Peter, is assigned a 
place in the second century. The Protevangelium of James, the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, and the Gospel of Thomas contain the apocryphal matter 
of Justin, whether they are the source of it or not; and the Acts 
of Pilate are quoted by Justin by name.’ Now, it is evident all 
through this second-century literature that the writers had and 
used other sources of information, in regard to the Gospel history, 
outside of the canonical Gospels, and Lk. himself speaks of many 
such accounts. The interest that attaches to these apocryphal 
Gospels, therefore, is that they are the only literary remains of 
this kind that have come down to us. What are they therefore ? 
They are mostly incredible accounts of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus himself, of his mother, of Joseph, of the trial of our Lord 
before Pilate, of his descent into Hades, and finally a docetic 
account of his death. The only extra-canonical matter in the 
second-century literature which can be traced to them is what 
relates to the infancy, the private life, and the baptism of Jesus, 
and possibly the rehearsal of the miracles in the Acts of Pilate. 
The unwritten sayings, and unfamiliar forms of the written sayings, 
are not to be found in them. While there are, therefore, extra- 
canonical sources quoted by the second-century writers, these 
Gospels can figure only slightly among these sources. 

The earliest attempt at a canon, or authoritative list of N.T. 
writings, did not come from an orthodox source, but was pub- 
lished by Marcion, a Gnostic heretic of the latter half of the cen- 
tury. He declared war against Judaism, and, since he believed 
the original apostles to be Judaistic in their tendency, he rejected 
them, and, with them, all the extant N.T. writings, except ten 
epistles of Paul (omitting the pastoral epistles) and a Gospel.’ 
What this Gospel was, we have to gather from Tertullian, who 
wrote at length against him, and this question has been one of the 
most debated critical problems, opinion wavering between a muti- 
lated Lk., and an earlier Gospel on which Lk. was based. Ether 
theory makes Marcion a witness for Lk.’s Gospel, and certainly no 
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other theory is possible in view of the Pauline universalism that 
characterizes this Gospel. 

When we come to the close of the century, we are at last in the 
presence of a canon, not the same as our present canon, nor a 
definitely settled list, but still a selection of Christian literature 
regarded as Scripture, and put on the same footing as the O.T. 
Among the witnesses to this is the canon of Muratori. This was 
discovered in Milan during the seventeenth century; the manu- 
script belongs to the eighth or ninth century, and the writing 
claims for itself a second-century date. Though this latter date is 
in dispute, it is probable if we make it late in the century. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a gap at the very beginning, so that Lk. is the 
first Gospel mentioned. But as the mention begins with the title, 
“Third book of the Gospel according to Lk.,” it becomes a wit- 
ness to the four Gospels, and to an acceptance of these among 
the rest as authoritative. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter? Clement 
makes two quotations, the canonical source of which is doubtful. 
Pseudo-Clement gives twelve, — nine of them canonical but free, 
and three extra-canonical ; Ignatius, four, — one of them probably 
uncanonical; Polycarp, five, — four canonical but free, and one 
probably extra-canonical ; the Didache, sixteen, quite canonical ; 
Pseudo-Barnabas, four, canonical ; Shepherd of Hermas, one, nor- 
mal; the rest mere reflections of Scripture. Justin quotes largely 
but freely, and introduces incidents from apocryphal sources, one 
of which, the Acts of Pilate, he cites by name as authority for the 
miracles of our Lord; Athenagoras, four, quoted freely ; Papias, 
one from Mk., with distinctly apocryphal matter. The Clementine 
Homilies give us canonical and uncanonical matter in the propor- 
tion of about seventy to thirteen. One of these, about good 
money-changers, is a distinct addition to the probable sayings of 
our Lord. Finally, we have the testimony of Papias to the com- 
position of Mk., and of the Zogia, the probable witness of Marcion 
to Lk., the more than probable testimony of the Canon of Mura- 
tori to the canonical Gospels, and the Diatessaron of Tatian, with 
its unmistakable use of the four Gospels as the exclusive source of 
information about the Gospel history. The conclusions are inevi- 
table : first, that the second-century literature certainly uses extra- 
canonical sources of information about our Lord, and does it freely 
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and without apology ; secondly, that the four Gospels were the main 
stream to which the rest was tributary, — the standard writings on 
the subject ; thirdly, they were not Scripture in the sense which we 
attach to that word,—they were not separated from other writ- 
ings by any such line; fourthly, that the amount and importance 
of extra-canonical matter is after all small. Substantially, the 
Jesus of the second-century literature is the Jesus of the Gospels. 
This fact is, as we have seen, the most important and favorable 
result to be obtained, more important in every way than the 
attempted exclusion of extra-canonical sources. The unrestricted 
use of extra-canonical sources, without any important change of 
the record or of the historical figure, is an ideal result. 
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WHAT we may call the newer criticism of the Gospels accepts 
the historical character of those writings as being substantially 
contemporaneous history. It receives our present Gospel of 
Mk., and the Zogia of Mt., both of them coming from the inner 
circle of the disciples, as the basis of our Synoptical Gospels. 
Criticism thus confines itself at present — and this may be taken 
as an ultimate position—to the details of these documents, and 
has ceased to attack, or even to minimize, the historicity of the 
documents themselves. But there is one reservation which some 
of the critics feel themselves justified in making as one of the 
axioms, — the accepted data of historical criticism, — the axiom, 
namely, “hat miracles do not happen. How plausible this position 
is becomes evident when we consider how universally, and as a 
matter of course, we apply it outside of the Biblical history. And, 
in general, we can say with perfect confidence that the grounds 
on which it rests are such as to establish the @ priori improbability 
of any miracle, and to justify historical criticism in scrutinizing 
with extreme care any story of supernatural happenings. If we 
ask, then, in this matter, for an ultimate result, an accepted con- 
clusion, we shall not find it. But, on the other hand, the acknowl- 
edged historicity of the Gospels, we believe, carries with it a 
strong presumption of the verity of the miraculous element in 
their story. And when we add to this the verisimilitude of these 
miracles, we are convinced that the inherent improbability is, in 
the case of these miracles, quite overcome. It is a modification 
of this adverse criticism when the miracles are reduced, as they 
are by some critics, to those cures which can be explained by the 
extraordinary action of Jesus’ unique personality on the minds of 
men, and the reaction of this on their bodies. 

This review of the literature is confined to the writers repre- 


senting conspicuously this newer criticism. This is done with 
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more confidence because they are, for the most part, trustworthy 
exegetical guides, and in this department, as in that of criticism, 
give a largely antiquarian or historical interest to the preceding 
literature. 

The first of these is Meyer, whose commentary on the entire 
N.T.—that part of it written by himself, including everything 
from Mt. to the pastoral epistles — being easily first among com- 
mentaries. He had the exegetical faculty beyond all other com- 
mentators, so that you can omit any other in studying a book, but 
Meyer no scholar can omit. He represents the school of which 
we are speaking, accepting the history, criticising the details with 
combined freedom and caution, and, as for miracles, accepting 
the general fact while criticising single cases. 

The next is Weiss, the posthumous editor of Meyer, with a 
commentary of his own on Mk. and its Synoptical parallels, a Zz/e 
of our Lord, an Introduction to the N. T., and a Biblical Theology 
of the N. T. Like Meyer, he is a conservative critic, but far 
behind Meyer in the keenness and sureness of his exegetical 
sense. In his treatment of the Gospels especially, we have to 
deal with idiosyncracies of opinion that make one forget the real 
value of his contribution to biblical learning. At the very outset, 
he denies that our Lord’s teachings form an independent, and 
especially a superior, source of Christian doctrine. This is not of 
so much consequence, but the reason for it betrays a singular lack 
of discernment, and involves a far-reaching and destructive theory 
of the Gospels. It is that the source of both these and the other 
N.T. writings is apostolic, and that therefore you cannot expect 
any different view of the Gospel in the one and the other. This 
is to forget several essential things. First, the act of reporting is 
distinct from that of original presentation ; and my ability to keep 
myself out of a report is a test of my fitness. Just how far it is 
done has to be decided in each case; and there are decisive 
proofs that the Synoptical writers have made a considerable suc- 
cess of it. In the first place, while the Synoptics are not inde- 
pendent, there are two distinct sources of their account, viz. Mk.’s 
apostolic authority and the Zogia of Mt. But the unity of the 
matter drawn from these sources—the impress of one strongly 
differentiated and individual personality upon it all—is the most 
marked impression left by the three accounts. Furthermore, the 
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person and teaching of our Lord in them make a distinct type, 
with individual characteristics that make them stand out as clearly 
as the figure of St. Paul. To take one instance of the way in 
which the apostolic source has reported teaching different from 
the apostolic teaching about the same, — it taught the immediate- 
ness of the second visible coming of our Lord, but it does not 
report him as teaching the same. Another example of the way in 
which the Christ of the apostolic source is differentiated from its 
representation of the same thing in other persons is its story of 
his miracles compared with the morals of the apostolic miracles. 
Again, Weiss maintains that Jesus upheld the entire Jewish law, — 
ceremonial and moral alike, — but without the traditions of the 
Pharisees. It is enough to say, in reply to this, that Jesus abol- 
ished the distinction between clean and unclean, and denied the 
possibility of external defilement of the inner man. But the diffi- 
culty lies deeper. It involves forgetfulness of the conflict between 
priest and prophet in the O.T. itself, and of the impossibility that 
any man should maintain both sides of an irrepressible conflict. 
It represents our Lord, of all men that ever lived, as unable to 
distinguish between things that differ. Finally, Weiss asserts that 
it was the intention of Jesus to set up a political kingdom in 
Judzea in accordance with the national expectation, and in fulfil- 
ment of the natural and obvious meaning of the prophecies ; only, 
it was to be a righteous kingdom ; — it required as the indispen- 
sable condition the conversion of the nation, and it was to be 
established as the voluntary act of the people, not by violence. 
The point is, however, that the kingdom was to come by a Divine 
four de force. The form which it ultimately took, involving the 
final overthrow of the national hope, was due to the final refusal 
of the people to repent. Here is a place in which definitions and 
discriminations are absolutely necessary. If by a political king- 
dom is meant an enforced rule,—and this is the only meaning 
that accorded with the national expectation, — then Jesus did not 
intend nor expect any such kingdom. All that he says implies a 
spiritual kingdom, with worldly power arrayed against it, and no 
Divine power to meet this hostile power on its own ground. All 
the subsequent history is of such a spiritual kingdom, and what 
our Lord says implies that this was not an afterthought, but the 
permanent policy o of God in ruling his kingdom. 
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As for the miracles, Weiss admits them, and does not attempt 
any reasoned discrimination among them. But he does show his 
sense of the strength of the unbelief in the supernatural by insist- 
ing on leaving a way of escape to the naturalistic explanation of 
at least some of them, lest the unbelief in the miraculous involve 
the whole history in a common ruin. 

Beyschlag, in his Leben ‘Fesu, is another example of the same 
school, which combines acceptance of the apostolic source and 
historical character of the Synoptical accounts with free critical 
handling of the details. He modifies the theory of Meyer and 
Weiss, and before them Weisse, in regard to the origin of the 
Synoptics, by relegating our Mk., as well as Mt. and Lk., to the 
rank of secondary documents, and making the sources of all three 
to be an original Mk., and the Zogia of Mt. But this does not 
materially alter the general conclusion. His work does not show 
the abundant learning of Weiss, and it is not so carefully orthodox, 
but it is more sympathetic ; it has a finer historical sense and a 
sounder judgment. Its point of view is expressed in the author’s 
repeated statement that the Jesus of our faith is identical with the 
Jesus of history, and is not a product of Aberglaube. Beyschlag’s 
theory of miracles includes the most of those performed by our 
Lord, but omits those in which the law of cause and effect is 
manifestly broken, such as the miracle of the loaves and fishes. 
The cures of our Lord he traces to his marvellous personality, its 
power over other men’s spiritual natures, and the well-known reac- 
tion of a powerfully moved mind on the bodily condition. But 
where the process and connection of events is plainly lacking, and 
there is only a word, — a command, — he rejects the miracle as a 
violation of natural law; that is, to him, as to the ordinary unbe- 
liever in the supernatural, the miraculous, in the sense of the 
inexplicable, does not happen. The difference is that the ordi- 
nary anti-supernaturalist proceeds from this denial to a disbelief 
in religion generally, and especially in Jesus. Beyschlag, by 
explaining the miracles, putting them in the ordinary sequence 
of nature, defends the historicity of the Gospels even from the 
point of view of the anti-supernaturalist. The particular sequence 
in our Lord’s miracles — the reaction of mind on body — is com- 
mon enough, only in Jesus’ unique personality it is raised to the 
nth degree. 
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Holtzmann, in his Commentary on the Synoptical Gospels, and 
in his Introduction, is the clearest and cleverest of the exponents 
of this now accepted theory of the Synoptical Gospels. It would 
be hard to find a more transparent or convincing piece of critical 
work than his discussion of the Synoptical problem in the Intro- 
duction to his commentary. He wavers somewhat in his consid- 
eration of the question whether our Mk. is the original Mk., but is 
decided in his statement that the two are for substance identical, 
and that for all practical purposes, it is our Mk. which may be 
taken as the basis of Mt. and Lk. These Gospels were formed by 
the combination of Mk. with the Zogra. This Mk.-hypothesis he 
characterizes strongly, but justifiably, as no longer hypothesis, but 
established and accepted critical fact. Moreover, he regards both 
of these sources as historical, and all the Synoptical Gospels, there- 
fore, as having a historical basis. They are not historical in their 
purpose, since what we may call their apologetic aim is evident in 
all three. They are intended to represent Jesus as the Messiah, 
and to show that his death, so far from defeating his purpose and 
disproving his claim, was foreseen by him, and included in his 
purpose. But the events and teachings used in this showing are, 
substantially, facts. The miracles Holtzmann rejects, however ; 
and, while the obvious reason for this is his acceptance of the 
critical assumption that miracles do not happen, and are therefore 
to be set aside simply as miracles, nevertheless, his showing up of 
them as echoes of O.T. miracle-stories is very clever, although 
fallacious. That a writer of his unusual clearness and judgment 
should not see the contradiction between the general historicity 
of these books and the spuriousness of the miracles is wonderful. 
And that the absolute verisimilitude of the miracles should escape 
him is even stranger still. But that Holtzmann, with his evident 
skepticism, and his absolute and unqualified rejection of mere 
traditionalism, should accept the general historicity of the Synop- 
tics, is the most noticeable element in the whole situation. 

It would be unfair to close this review of the literature which 
combines criticism and faith without mentioning an admirable 
American contribution to it by Dr. Orello Cone. He says that 
the total result of criticism is, “that the divine doctrine of Jesus 


1 Gospel Criticism, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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stands forth clearly defined, and of his personality there emerge not 
only ‘a few ineffaceable lineaments which could belong only toa 
figure unique in grace and majesty,’ but the figure itself emerges 
in its majesty and grace.” For a balanced statement of the pre- 
dominance of the Jewish outlook in Mt., and of the Pauline uni- 
versalism in Lk., which, however, does not prevent either writer 
from introducing material which shows the true middle ground of 
fact, we can commend this book. And this is only asample of the 
careful and judicious spirit characterizing the whole. His estimate 
of the legendary and dogmatic element in the Gospels is exagger- 
ated, to say the least, but his acceptance of their historical kernel 
is hearty and important. 

Of a very different sort is the commentary of Dr. James Mori- 
son, to which the present writer has had frequent recourse, and 
gladly acknowledges indebtedness. There is an abundance of 
helpful information in it, especially in regard to the various Eng- 
lish translations. And his summarizing of different views is, in 
many passages, exhaustive, and his archeological information 
extensive. But, while his exegetical sense is sometimes fine, it 
is far from that on the whole. In his criticism of the text, he is 
free, and his textual conclusions agree with those of the estab- 
lished critical texts in the main. But in the higher criticism, he 
seems to lack judgment and fairness. He is as well informed in 
this as in other departments. But when, after a long review of 
the literature in regard to the Synoptical problem, he concludes 
that all the theories are alike baseless, and that there is really no 
problem there; that the resemblances are not uncommon, nor 
such as may not be accounted for mostly by the growing fixity of 
the oral tradition, his case becomes hopeless. And his conclusion, 
after a minute examination of the last twelve verses of ch. 16, that 
the omission is probably due to an accidental omission in some 
early copy, and that the “whole fabric of opposition and doubt 
must, as biblical criticism advances, crumble into dust,” is 
amazing. 

In view of the universal discarding of this critical theory of the 
Synoptics by English commentators, it is well to call attention to 
the cumulative nature of the proof. The phenomena of verbal 
resemblance, on which the traditional view of independence goes 
to pieces, are not isolated, but prolonged and repeated. And the 
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same is true of the verbal peculiarities of the last twelve verses, 
which many English textual critics reject, but which English com- 
mentaries defend with unanimity and spirit... Dr. Morison thinks 
that he answers this objection by citing with each case a paral- 
lel instance from some other author. But the real question is 
whether he can match the accumulaton of these in the same 
space elsewhere. 


1 I should note one exception, — a commentary by Dr. W. N. Clarke, published 
in Philadelphia by the American Baptist Pub. Soc., who shows here the admirable 
judgment c teristic of his general work. 
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THE text followed in this commentary is not either of the critical 
texts, the author preferring to choose in each case between the 
several texts on the strength of the evidence. His authority for 
the texts has been Scrivener’s edition of the text of Stephens, with 
the various readings of Beza, Elzevir, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Westcott and Hort, and the Revised Version, Cambridge, 
1887. The text of Treg. is based too entirely on the older authori- 
ties for independent use, while that of the Revisers is too conserva- 
tive to satisfy a critical judgment. Either the text of Tischendorf’s 
edition, or of WH., would be satisfactory, but an independent text, 
based on both, but following neither without exception, seems still 
better. The authority for the sources is Tischendorf’s magnum 
opus, the Editio Major of his eighth edition. 

An analysis of the various readings adopted shows something like 
650 variations from the Tex. Rec., and in these the several sources 
appear as follows : 

WHOLE NuMBER, 6571 


x 604 | T? 4/]16 +4] 59 +2] 108 61! 209 58 | 258 4] 301 1 
B 626} U 29/18 1r]| 60 1rj41r5 8] 218 1 | 259 1 | 340 1 
A 99})V 23/22 2] 61 5§ | 116 2] 225 2] 262 31] 346 55 
C 325 | W 2{| 27 2]| 63 31] 118 30 | 229 § | 271 3 406 2 
D 270 | W® 6| 28 114 | 64 2{| 121 1 | 237 2] 282 I | 433 2 
E 32 |X 37]30 rr] 66 «| 122 2{| 238 8 | 299 71 435 3 
F 23;T 43] 33148 | 67 4 | 124 50 | 239 1 | Lat. Vet. . 303 
G 30 | A 440/40 5§| 69 102} 127 7 | 240 3] Vulg. . . 152 
H 24/W 68; 42 2] 71 #I/{| 131 17) 241 | Memph. . 293 
K 52 1117 | 46 I 73, 2/150 1 | 242 1| Theb . . 53 
L 520 | 2 1/]5t %&«F| 78 %&«©1 157 6 | 244 4] Pesh. . . II5 
M 57|; 6 2153 2| 91 5/)|171 1 | 245 #2) Harcl.. . 50 
N 30] 10 2] 56 2] 102 39} 201 2/| 248 1 “  mg.. — 30 
P 5] §|57 +.+%&©| 104 +‘|YI| 205 1] 251 Q| Jer. Syr. . 25 
S 118 | 13 85} 58 1 | 106 5§] 206 1 | 253 3 


1 Numbers approximate only. 
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It changes somewhat the proportions of the above statement, that in C, 
about three chapters are wanting, in L 32 verses, in F 86 verses, in G 19 verses, 
in H 19 verses, in N some 7 chapters, in P all but fragments, T@ the same, in 
X the first 6 chapters, and in I’ nearly 3 chapters. The Theb. version is also 
in fragments only. 

From this analysis, it appears that substantially the critical text 
of to-day, as it appears in Tisch. and WH.., is that of x and B, the 
two oldest mss. of the N.T., both of which belong to the fourth 
century. It is, moreover, strongly supported by C and D of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, by L of the eighth, and A of the ninth 
century. The only first-rate authority that can be excepted from 
this convergent testimony is A of the fifth century. The testi- 
mony of the versions is to the same effect, the older versions 
furnishing strong support to the readings of these oldest mss. 
The Old-Latin version, ¢.g., concurs with them twice as frequently 
as the Vulgate, and the Peshito, the oldest Syriac version, twice as 
frequently as the later versions in the same language. And one 
of the strong supports of these readings is the Memphitic, which 
is of about the same age as these oldest Latin and Syriac versions. 
As far as the material now in hand goes, then, it points strongly to 
the conclusion of the textual critics that the oldest texts extant 
are comparatively pure. If *% and B stood by themselves, we 
might say that possibly they had been more open than usual to 
corrupting influences, and that a purer form of the text was to be 
found in some later text of a purer strain. But, as a matter of 
fact, as we get back towards the fourth century, we find the text 
converging towards the form of these oldest extant sources, which 
shows conclusively that they belong in the main current of the 
text, and not in some side-stream more or less impure. A, which 
stands nearest to x and B in point of time, furnishes us with a 
convenient comparison. Here is a text different from the combi- 
nation x B, and very much nearer the later texts. Does this 
represent the main stream, and x B the divergence, or the 
reverse? The fact that, as we go back, the text converges 
towards x B, and not towards A, proves conclusively that the 
older mss. are comparatively pure. We have, in the oldest ver- 
sions, and in the Fathers, some traces of the state of the text in 
the first two centuries, and these confirm the type of text found 
in x B. There is a distinct type of text in these and in their 
cognates which lacks the smoothness and orthodoxy of the later 
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texts: ¢,g. the omission of Kal yyoreig in 9” is contrary to second- 
century and later orthodoxy ; and, to take a more important case, 
the omission of 16°”, with its account of the resurrection and 
ascension, subtracts not from the creed, but from confirmations 
of the creed. The onward movement of the text is toward 
smoothness and conformity, the later text supplying here and 
there the apparent deficiencies of the earlier type. Now, as we 
get still further back, going from the fourth century to the third 
and second, we find the reverse movement toward a certain rough- 
ness and non-conformity still kept up, which shows still further, 
and more strongly, that the great textual critics have not been 
lacking in critical judgment in giving to * B and their cognates 
the preference naturally due to the oldest known type of text. 


THE PRINCIPAL MSS. AND VERSIONS 


Necessarily, the information in regard to the sources of the text 
possible in a volume like this is very slight. The student is 
referred to the Prolegomena of Tischendorf’s Zai#o Major, 
edited by Dr. C. R. Gregory, and to Scrivener’s Introduction 
to Zhe Criticism of the N. T., London, 1894. 


Onctals 


x = Codex Sinatticus, discovered by Tischendorf in the convent of St. Catha- 
rine, Mt. Sinai, 1859, and now at St. Petersburg. A manuscript of 
the fourth century. 

B =Codex Vaticanus, in the Vatican Library at Rome, where it seems to 
have been brought very soon after the founding of the Library in 1448. 
Also of the fourth century, and slightly older than x. 

A =Codex Alexandrinus, in the British Museum from its foundation in 1753. 
Brought from Constantinople, in 1528, as a present from the patriarch 
Cyril Lucar to Charles I. Belongs to the fifth century. 

C = Codex Ephraemi, in the Royal Library of Paris. Brought from the East 
by the Medici family in the sixteenth century, and into France by 
Catharine de Medici. A valuable palimpsest of the fifth century. 

D =Codex Besae, a Greco-Latin manuscript of the Gospels and Acts, pre- 
sented to the University Library at Cambridge by the reformer Theo- 
.dore Beza in 1581. Previously in the monastery of St. Irenzeus, Lyons. 
Belongs to the sixth century. A singularly corrupt text, but bearing 
important witness to the accepted critical text. The corruptions are 
largely interpolations, and the text on which these are inlaid contains 
abundant confirmation of the purer form of the text. 
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L =Codex Regius, in the Royal Library at Paris. Belongs to the eighth 
century. Contains the four Gospels, with some omissions. Those in 
Mk. are 10!© 15°, Though of this late date, it is so evidently a 
copy of an early manuscript that it acquires great value in the criticism 
of the text. 

A =Codex Sangallensis of the four Gospels, in the great monastery of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, where it probably originated. It is evidently, like L,a 
copy of an old manuscript, and of great critical value. 


Other uncials of less importance are: 


= Codex Basiliensis, of the eighth century. 
“ = Borelli, of the ninth century. 
“ Wolft A, of the tenth century. 
“ “«  B, of the ninth century. 
Cyprius, of the ninth century. 
“ Campianus, of the ninth century. 
“ Purpureus, of the sixth century. 
“  Guelpherbytanus A, of the sixth century. 
“< Vaticanus 354, of the tenth century. 
= ~ fragment of Lectionary, containing in Mk. only 13-8 1235-8, 
Codex Nanianus I. 

«  Mosquensis, of the eleventh century. 

“« Monacensis, of the tenth century. 
“  Tischendorfianus, of the ninth century. 
LPetropolitianus, of the ninth century. 
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Cursives 


1 = Codex Basiliensis, of the tenth century. 
13= “ Regius 50, of the twelfth century. 
23= ‘* “379, of the eleventh century. 
3= * “14, of the eleventh century, called “The Queen of the 


Cursives.”’ 
69 = Codex Leicestrensis, of the fourteenth century. 
102= “* Bibliothecae Alediceae. 


209 An unnamed, valuable manuscript. 
346 = Codex Ambrosianus 23, of the twelfth century. 


. Versions 
Latin : 
Vetus, or [fala. This version itself belongs to the very beginning of the second 
century, though there are no copies earlier than the fourth century. 
Vulgate, the Latin version of Jerome, made in the latter part of the fourth 


century. 
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The Egyptian versions are : 


1. Memphitic, or Bohairic, in the dialect of Lower Egypt, and belonging to 
the second century. 

2. Thebaic, or Sahidic, in the dialect of Upper Egypt; belonging also to the 
second century, Extant only in fragments. 


The Syriac versions are : 


1. Peshito, of the second century. 

2. Harclean, which contains itself a statement of its date = 508. Value 
largely due to Thomas of Harkel, from whom it derives its name, and 
who collated it with the aid of three Greek mss. These marginal 
additions give this value. 

3. Jerusalem Syriac, a lectionary of the sixth century. 





ABBREVIATIONS 
——_ 


The Fathers are quoted in the manner usual in critical commentaries 
(Amb, Aug., Chrys,, Jer., Orig., etc.). 


Egypt... 2. . 2... . « « Egyptian Versions, 
Memph.. . . . . . . . . . . Memphitic. 
The... 2. 2 1. ew. es Thebaic. 





Acthe 2... 4... 4. «+ « Ethiopic Version. 
Lat. 2. 2 6. 1 4 +s + +s Latin Versions. 
Lat. Vet. 2 2. 2 6 ee ee. Vetus Latina, 
Vulg.. . . 2 2. ee ee +. Vulgate. 
Sy... ee ee ee es Syriac Versions. 
Pesh.. - . 6 se ee ee + Peshito, 

Hard. 2... 1... es Harclean, 
Hie... 2. 1 1... + «+ Jerusalem Lectionary. 
AV. 2 1 ee ee ee ee + + + Authorised Version, 
RV... 2 1 ee ee ee ee Revised Version. 
RV. marg.. . 5. + «+ ss Revised Version marg. 


Tisch. 2 2... 1. 1. ss Tischendorf. 
Treg. 2 2 1 ee ee we ss Tregelles. 
WH... 2. ee ee ee + Westeott and Hort. 
Beng... .. 1... ss . Bengel. 


De W.. . 1... +... + . De Wette. 
Mey... 20 ee ee Meyer, 
Bib. Di Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 





(ist or 2d edition). 
Thay-Grm. Lez... . . . . . - « Thayer's Grimm. 
Wins, . 6. 2 ee ew. es . Winer’s Grammar of N. T. Greek. 
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THE GOSPEL OF MARK 





BEGINNING OF THE GLAD TIDINGS 


11-8 Beginning of the glad tidings concerning Jesus in 
the authoritative proclamation of John the Baptist. Prophe- 
cies of this preliminary work in the Old Testament, the 
appearance of John, his proclamation of repentance, his bap- 
tism, and his announcement of the coming One mightter 
than he. 


It is evident that the key to this paragraph is found in this 
announcement of the One mightier than John. Who and what 
the man was who made it, the general character of his mission to 
the nation, into the course of which it was introduced, and the 
way in which it fulfilled prophecy in regard to the preparation for 
the Messianic advent, we are told of course, but the theme itself 
is the announcement. That is the beginning of the good news 
about Jesus which is the title of the section. There are two 
renderings of our EV. which obscure this intention of the para- 
graph, viz., the translation gosfe/ for evayyeAiov, v.', and preach 
for xypvoow, v.“7. The technical meaning which both these words 
have acquired in our language renders them frequently unfit to 
translate the Greek words, but especially in this passage, the 
character of which is such as to make a close adherence to the 
specific meaning of the original words quite necessary. The state- 
ment is, that with the proclamation, xypvocey, of the coming One 
by John began the glad tidings, edayyéAvov, concerning Jesus. 
Furthermore, it is stated that this beginning is in accordance with 
prophecy, which foretold the sending of a messenger, dyyeAos, to 
prepare the way of the Lord. The prophecy is further identified 
with the event by the description of the messenger in the second 
part of the prophecy as @ voice crying in the wilderness, corre- 
sponding to the statement about John that he made his appearance 

i I 
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in the wilderness. The general work of John is shown to consist 
in his baptism of the crowds (including mostly the people of 
Judaea) who came to him, his proclamation being that of a bap- 
tism of repentance for remission of sins. That is, he performed a 
rite of outward purification, and explained that it meant an inward 
purification looking to the forgiveness of sins. This message 
would be understood by the people to foreshadow the coming of 
the expected deliverer, since repentance was the acknowledged 
condition of national deliverance, and this public call to it would 
naturally therefore create expectation of his advent. As for John’s 
appearance, his wilderness life and food and his rough dress 
recall Elijah, as they are evidently intended to do, the item about 
the Zather girdle reproducing the language of the LXX in regard 
to Elijah’s dress (2 K. 18). It is obviously the picture of a man 
who has revolted from the evil world and prefers hardness to the 
unclean associations of its comforts. It is a significant commen- 
tary on the manners of the place and time that they should lead 
to such revolt not in Greece or Rome, but in Judaea. It is such 
a man as this, who in the midst of his own great work of impress- 
ing on the nation his sense of its sin, and issuing to it the old 
prophetic cry, Wash you, make you clean, interjects the beginning 
of the evangel, the first news that the Messiah is actually at hand. 
This announcement takes the form of a comparison between him- 
self and the personage announced by him. There comes one 
stronger than he, with whom he is not to be compared. So far, 
the announcement is in line with Jewish expectation, but there is 
an absence of the material, and an emphasis of the spiritual ele- 
ment in what follows, which does not spring from Jewish Messian- 
ism, and would not have led to John’s later doubt. It is a 
comparison between his baptism and that of Jesus, making the 
latter to be the spiritual reality, of which John’s was merely the 
ritual expression. It was to be a baptism in the Holy Spirit, 
the element of spiritual purification, while John’s baptism was in 
the material element of water, which could only represent that 
purification in a figure. 


1. This verse is a title or heading of the paragraph in regard to 
the work of John the Baptist." ‘That work, but especially the 


1 Hence the absence of the article before "Apxn, Win. 19. I. a. 
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announcement of the coming of the one mightier than he, is the 
beginning of the evayyéAtov, the good news about Jesus Christ. 

evayyeAiov. — This word, which in the later Greek means glad 
tidings, is in the N.T. restricted to the good news about Jesus, or 
of the kingdom which he came to establish, or of the salvation 
accomplished by him. It is under this last head, that it comes to 
have the technical sense of the scheme of truth relating to him 
and to his saving work, which has come to be so associated with 
the word gospel as to render that a misleading translation in a 
passage like this. This word is also associated with the written 
accounts of our Lord’s life, the Gospels, which is also confusing 
here. 

"Incov Xptorov.— This gen. may be either subj. or obj., the 
good news brought by him, or that concerning him. Here it is 
evidently the latter, as John is the bearer of the ebayyeAtov. 
"Incots is the personal name of our Lord (Mt. 1°). It is a 
descriptive name, as the passage in Mt. indicates, meaning 
Saviour. It is used once in the N.T. as the Greek form of 
Joshua (Heb. 4°).?. Xporod — the official title of Jesus, denoting 
him as the Messiah, the Anointed. The word itself is of frequent 
occurrence in the O.T., where it is applied to kings as anointed 
of God. But as a title of the coming King, the hope of the 
Jewish nation, it does not occur. It is first used of him in the 
Book of Enoch 48” 52‘, about the close of the second century 
B.c.,*> and afterwards frequently in the uncanonical literature. It 
appears from this literature, that the general national expectation 
of deliverance and greatness characteristic of the O.T. period had 
at this time taken the definite shape of an expected deliverer in 
the Davidic line. And the N.T. furnishes abundant evidence that 
this expectation was common at the coming of Jesus, and during 
his life. The title Xptords became a personal name later, and the 
absence of the art. would indicate that this is the use here. 

viov Tov Meov — Son of God. RV. puts this into the text, and 
omits it in the margin, which seems a good statement of the 
critical evidence. This term, Son of God, like the title Messiah, 
is applied to the Messianic King in the uncanonical Jewish litera- 
ture. But its use is purely theocratic and official, corresponding 


1In Homer, it means a reward given to the bearer of good news; in Attic 
Greek, a thank-offering for the same. The LXX form of the word seems to be 
ebayyedAia, Thay.-Grm, Lex. 
"Ingots is the Greek form of the Heb. yy my, tiv), or according to a still later 
form, nyaz. The first two mean Whose 4e/p is Fekovak, The last means simply 


helps or deliverer, and it is probably this later form to which this use is to be 
erred. 

8 On this book, see Schiirer, V. Zg. Div. II., Vol. IIT. § 32, V. 2. On the Messi- 
anic hope of the people in the time immediately preceding the life of Jesus, sce 
Schirer II. II. § 29; and on the name Messiah, see II. II. 29,3. The Heb. form is 
mwo, Chald. xnvvc, Messiah. 
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to the O.T. use to denote any one whose office specially represents 
God among men, such as kings and judges (see J. 10%). Its use 
to denote the relation to God springing from the miraculous con- 
ception is confined to Lk. 1%, and its application to Jesus’ meta- 
physical relation to God is not found in the Synoptics. The term 
is applied by Jesus to himself in his discourse without any expla- 
nation, whereas it would require explanation if it was intended to 
convey any other meaning than the historical sense with which the 
people were familiar. It is applied to him in the theophany at 
the baptism, where the aor. evdoxyoa, meaning J came to take 
pleasure in thee, limits the title and statement to his historical 
manifestation, his earthly life. It is used by Peter in his confes- 
sion, where its association with the title Christ, or Messiah, — shou 
art the Christ, the Son of the hving God,—also indicates the 
theocratic sense. In the question of the High Priest at the trial 
of Jesus, whether he is the Christ, the Son of God, the same collo- 
cation involves the same conclusion. In fact, there is nowhere in 
the Synoptics any indication that the title is used so as to involve 
any departure from the current theocratic sense ; and indications, 
such as the above, are not wanting, that the title does retain its 
common meaning at the time. When we get outside of these 
historical books, we come upon the metaphysical sonship as pos- 
sibly the prevalent meaning of the term. Seon of God means here, 
then, that the Messianic kingdom is a theocracy, in which God is 
the real ruler, and the Messianic king represents God. Only, with 
the new meaning that the life and teaching of Jesus had put into 
all these current phrases, it would signify to a Christian writer that 
this representation was real, and not merely official, that in Christ 
the ideal of the theocratic king had been realized, a prince who 
really represented the mind and spirit of God, and established the 
Divine law among men after the Divine method. 


vlob rod Geof T. R. AEFGHKM etc. and Versions generally. vlod Geod 
RV. Treg. WH., marg. x* BDL 102. Omit Tisch. WH. RV. marg. x* 28, 
255- Omission confirmed also by passages in Iren. Epiph. Orig. Victorin. 


2. éy rots rpopyrats. — There is no doubt that this is a correction 
of the original, to meet the difficulty of ascribing the double quo- 
tation from Malachi and Isaiah to Isaiah alone. The reading of 
all the critical texts is évy r@ ‘Hoaig ro mpodpyry. 


év rp ‘Hoata rp xpopjry Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BDL A 33 Latt. 
Memph. Pesh. Hier. Harcl. marg. 


This quotation is intended to prove from prophecy that the 
good news about Christ had its appointed beginning in the procla- 
mation of a forerunner who was thus to prepare the way for him. 
The first part is from Mal. 3', the second from Is. 40%. In the 
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original, the passage from Mal. reads, Behold, | send my messenger 
who shall prepare the way before me. Jehovah is the speaker, 
and he is not addressing some one else, whose way is to be pre- 
pared by God’s messenger; but he declares that he is coming 
himself to his temple to purge it of the profanations of the priests, 
and that he sends his messenger to prepare the way for him. 
Moreover, the messenger is the prophet himself, my messenger 
being in the Heb. ‘3x79, Afa/achi, the traditional name of the 
prophet. The prophecy has thus a distinct historical sense. The 
evil of Malachi’s time, as is evident from the entire prophecy, was 
this abuse of their office by the priests, and the prophet announces 
that God is coming to do away with this abuse, and the prophecy 
is to announce this coming, and make ready for it. Here, it is 
adapted to Messianic use by the change of my and me to “Ay and 
thee, and is applied to the mission of the forerunner to prepare the 
way for the Messiah. This Messianic use of a passage having 
another primary sense is the rule, and not the exception, in Messi- 
anic prophecy. ‘The principle underlying it is, that the Messianic 
kingdom founded by Jesus is the real culmination of Jewish his- 
tory, and that its prophecies of near events somehow all point 
forward also to him. And especially, in this case, the underlying 
fact is that the Jewish nation is a theocracy, and that the crises in 
its history are due to a Divine appearance and intervention; a 
‘coming of God, moreover, for which way is made by his messen- 
gers the prophets. This common feature being shared by the 
culminating intervention, gives the Messianic turn to the original 
prophecy. 
¢uxpoobéy gov is omitted by Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. It is supported by 
few good authorities, and is an evident emendation. The quotation is a 
free translation from the Heb. The LXX reads "[80d éfarooré\Xw rdv 
Ayyerdr nov, cal ércBr\@perar d5d» xpd epoowrov pov. The form in which 
it is quoted by Mk. is also that of the other places in which it is cited in the 
N.T. (Mt. 112° Lk. 727), pointing to some common Greek source, not the 


LXX, with which the evangelists had become familiar. See Toy, Quota- 
tions in N.T., p. 31. 


3. dwvy Bodvros év ty épyuw — The voice of one crying tin the 
wilderness. This passage is quoted directly from the LXX of 
Is. 40%." Here, as in the quotation from Mal., the coming to be 
prepared for is that of God to his people. The purpose of his 
coming is to deliver his people from their captivity in Babylon by 
the hand of Cyrus.? It is the note of deliverance which is com- 
mon to this with the Messianic advent and intervention, and the 
preparation for this by the prophetic message is shared by this - 
with the passage from Mal. 





1 avrov is substituted for rod @eov Huo after rpiBous. 
3 See Is. 4125 4314 4476-454 46!. 2 47)-15 48%, 
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év ry éphuw in the Heb. belongs with érowudoare. See Is. 40°, RV. 
But it is evident that Mk. intends to join it with Bodyros, as this makes the 
prophecy anticipate the appearance of John in the wilderness. 


Kuptov — the Lord, stands for Jehovah, or Yahweh, in the origi- 
nal, this being the LXX. rendering of that name of God. But it is 
probable that Mk. understands it to refer to Jesus, this being one 
of his familiar titles. In this way, the passage becomes more 
directly adapted to his purpose, making the advent, and the mis- 
sion of the forerunner both figure in prophecy. 

4. In this verse, the art. should be inserted before Barrifwy, 
without any doubt. Whether xai should be dropped before 
Kypvcowv, on the other hand, admits of much doubt. If it is . 
dropped, the passage reads, John the Bapiizer came preaching. 
If it is retained, it reads, John came, who baptized and preached, 
RV. On the whole, the reading without «ai is preferable. 


6 Bartliwy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BDL A 33, Memph.  xal xnptoowy 
Treg. (xal) Tisch. RV. x ADLP A, Verss. generally. Omit cal WH. Treg. 
niars. B. 33, 73, 102. 


In order to get at the right connection of this verse, we must 
read it as if the preceding quotations were omitted — Beginning 
of the good news of Jesus Christ... John came, etc. éyévero— 
there came, or appeared. The verb is used to denote the appear- 
ance of a person on the stage of history. The wilderness in which’ 
he made his appearance is the wilderness of Judaea, on the south- 
ern banks of the Jordan, just before it empties into the Dead Sea. 
Knpiocowy — proclaiming. The word means to exercise the office 
of a herald, to proclaim officially, and with authority. John is not 
represented as preaching, taking baptism for his text, but as mak- 
ing public proclamation, calling men to his baptism.! 

Barricpa peravoias—a baptism of repentance. This rite of 
immersion in water signified the complete inward purification of 
the subject. It took up into a symbolical rite the figurative wash- 
ings of such passages as Is. 1° 4‘ Jer. 44 Ez. 36% Zech. 13! Ps. 517. 
Outwardly, it had its counterpart in the Levitical washings of the 
law (Ex. 294 Lev. 14%? 155% 10 18.16. 21.22.27 76% 7415 etc.) But its 
use by John was quite unique.? seravotas — of repentance. The 
gen. denotes the significance of the rite, the inward act of which 
it is the outward sign and pledge. The word denotes primarily a 
change of mind, such as comes from an afterthought. A person 


ee 














1 This word is one of several, such as carayyéAAw, evayyeAiserOar, having different 
shades of meaning, but all translated freach in the EV., whenever sacred matters 
* are spoken of. 

2 The question of the outward form of this rite has been discussed so thoroughly 
that it is unnecessary to go over it again in this place. In this passage, the indica- 
tions corresponding to the common usage of the word itself are the river, the 
immersion into the river, the going up out of the water, but especially, the entire- 
ness and completeness of werdvoa, Which is expressed by the rite. 
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does something from failure to consider certain things necessary to 
wise action, and when afterwards these neglected things come to 
him, there comes the corresponding change of attitude and _ pur- 
pose. It denotes in the N.T. a change, arising from such recon- 
sideration, from a life of sin to rectitude and holiness. Such a call 
to repentance was not unexpected by the Jews, who believed that 
it was the sin of the nation which delayed the coming of the Mes- 
sianic King. The call to repentance therefore, by one wearing the 
prophetic appearance and authority, would signify to the nation 
that the deliverer was at hand, and that they must prepare for his 
coming. eis ddeowy dpapriay — for remission of sins. ‘This states 
the purpose of the baptism of repentance. It 1s the repentance 
evidently which is the real cause of the remission, repentance 
being the normal and constant Scriptural condition of forgive- 
ness.'_ Baptism is related to the repentance as the outward act 
in which this inward change finds formal expression. Baptism is 
an act of profession, and is related to repentance as the declara- 
tion of forgiveness is to forgiveness itself. It is contended some- 
times (so Meyer and Weiss) that this is an anticipation of the 
significance of Christian baptism, in which the forgiveness of sins 
was first realized. But surely, if this was a baptism of repentance, 
it would result in forgiveness, since repentance and forgiveness are 
necessarily connected. 

5. wavres should be removed from its position after éBamriLovro, 
so as to follow ‘IepovoAvpira, and the verse reads,... and all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and were baptized. ... 


"Iepocoduulrac wdvres xal éBawrritovro Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 
28, 33, 102, Latt. Memph. etc. 


vaca... tavres—all, These words are to be taken rhetori- 
cally. We know that John’s severity must have turned many away 
(Mt. 37" Lk. 3"). And the leaders of the people did not 
believe in him (Mk. 117). But the Aads, the people, all recog- 
nized John as a prophet (Mk. 11¥). This general outpouring was 
to be expected from the nature of John’s proclamation, since a 
prophetic call to national repentance would be hailed as a call to 
national deliverance. éfopoAoyovpevor — confessing. This con- 
fession of sins gave reality to the baptism, making it a baptism of 
repentance. 

6. tpixas KapyrAov—camel’s hair. Since it says camel’s hair, 
and not skin or fur, we are to understand probably a coarse cloth 





1On the relation of repentance to forgiveness, see Is. 116-18 Ez, 3314-20 Hos. 14 
Amos 5!0-15 Jon. 3+10, In fact, the whole burden of prophecy is, that the nation is 
afflicted because of its sins, but that it needs only to repent. 

2 In its compound form, this is a Biblical word. The later language, Win. says, 
loves compound verbs which bring out something implied in the principal verb, 
16. 4. B. 8. The preposition here denotes that what is hidden comes owé in confes- 
sion, 
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made of the hair. ‘There are examples moreover of the cloth, but 
not of the skin, being used in this way. {wvryv Sepparivyyv —a 
leather girdle. ‘This is selected to describe Elijah’s general 
appearance in 2 K. 1°. And it is a distinguishing mark of 
coarse dress, the girdle gathering in the loose robe about the 
waist being generally a place for luxury and display in dress. 
There is some reason to suppose, too, that the description, hazry 
man, may refer to Elijah’s dress, which would be another corre- 
spondence. So RV. marg. xai écOwv dxpidas kai péAt dypiov — 
and was eating locusts and wild honey. 


%cOwy Tisch. Treg. WH. x BL* A 33. 


This food was wilderness food, and corresponds to the coarse 
dress. Together, they represent the spirit of the man, his con- 
tempt of ease and luxury, his revolt against a sinful generation, 
everything which caused him to dwell apart from men, and to 
contemn their manners. Locusts were an article of food espe- 
cially allowed by the Levitical Law, and they are still eaten, pre- 
pared in various ways, by Eastern peoples. By wit? honey may 
be meant that made by wild bees, and deposited in hollow trees, 
and other places in the woods ; but as a matter of fact, the term 
péXt ayptov seems to be applied generally to the sweet sap of 
certain trees.? 

7. éxnpvsce —he was proclaiming. ‘The translation preached 
is especially out of place here, since what follows is not the general 
subject of the Baptist’s preaching, but only that particular an- 
nouncement of the coming of the Messiah which has led the 
writer to say that the proclamation by John in the wilderness was 
the beginning of the good news about Jesus Christ. He was mak- 
ing proclamation by virtue of his office as «ypu, the herald of the 
Messianic King. ‘The whole work of the Baptist in this Gospel is 
treated as this dpy7 edayyeAcov, a peculiarity which is obscured in 
our version. 


éxipvoce continues the impfs. Hy évdedupévos and %oOwy, denoting John’s 
habit of life and speech in the wilderness. 


6 ioxuporepds prov —he that is mighther than I (RV.). This 
description of the coming one is common to all the Synoptics, 
but in Mt. and Lk. it is introduced between the statement of 
John’s baptism and that of Jesus’ baptism in such a way as to 
show more distinctly than in Mk.’s account that in these different 
baptisms is contained the point of the icyvporepos. Jesus is might- 
ier than John by reason of his baptizing in the Holy Spirit. Mk.’s 
order shows this also, but not so distinctly. éricw pov — after 


Re ——— —_ 


1 ¢g6(i)ws is in the same construction as évdeduuevos, was clothed ...and was 
eating, écOwv iS a poetic form of the participle. 

2 See Meyer's Note. 

8 The art. indicates the definite person had in mind. 
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me.' ov ovx eipi ixavis —of whom I am not fit.... This is a 
rhetorical statement of John’s depreciation of himself by the side 
of the coming one. He was not fit to tte his shoes. 


ixavds denotes any kind of sufficiency or fitness. #7? is a good transla- 
tion in this case. 


inavra T. Urodnparwv — the thong of the sandals. The sandals 
protected the soles only, and were bound to the feet by a thong. 
xvas. — This apparently superfluous addition about stooping serves 
to heighten the impression of the menial character of the act. 

8 éyw éBarrica vdar. — J baptized you with water. 


Omit per after éye Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL 33, 69, 102, 124, Lat. 
Vet. mss. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. Omit év before uéare Tisch. Treg. 
marg. WH. & BH A 16, 33, 56, 58, 258, Vulg. etc. 

Without the prep. the element vdarc becomes the instrument with which 
the act is performed. See Win. 31. 7. @. 


év IIvevpare ‘Ayiw —in Holy Spirit. We are not to look for 
Christian terms, nor Christian uses of terms, in John’s teaching. 
The line that divides them in this matter of the Holy Spirit is 
fine, but distinguishable. In the Jewish conception, personality is 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit only figuratively. In the Christian 
use, on the other hand, the impersonal sense is the figurative one, 
eg. where it speaks of a pouring out of the Holy Spirit (Tit. 3° 
Acts 2”-%), But the Spirit of God, or of Yahweh, or the Spirit of 
holiness, figures more or less largely in the O.T. as the animating 
power in the universe, as the inspiration of the prophet, the sol- 
dier, the king, and even the workman. And the possession of this 
Spirit by all men is prophesied as one of the marks of Israel’s 
golden age. See Job 26" 334 Ps. 104™ Is. 42' 61) Mi. 3° Jud. 3” 
6* Is. 117 Joel 2” Is. 597" Ex. 31°. John’s reference to the Holy 
Spirit, the wap mm, would not therefore be strange to his Jewish 
hearers. The absence of the art. indicates that the Spirit is 
regarded here as an element, a pervading presence, like the air, 
in the ocean of which we are submerged. ‘The epithet Ae/y would 
not in itself suggest moral quality, as it denoted what is invested 
with awe or reverence, and only secondarily and rarely, moral 
purity. But in the connection, since the Spirit is regarded here 
as the purifying element, it is evidently holiness in the moral 
sense that is predicated of it. The contrast between the work of 
the Baptist, and that of the Messiah, amounts to this, that the 
mightier one who is to follow John will do the real work of which 
the Baptist is able to perform only the sign. Water cleanses only 
the body, and represents figuratively the inward cleansing of the 
man. But the Holy Spirit is the element in which man is cleansed 


1 On the use of the adverb as a preposition, see Thay.-Grm, Lex.; Win. 54. 6. 
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inwardly and really, and it is this real baptism which the coming 
one was to perform. So far as it is given us in the Gospels, John’s 
annunciation of the Messiah includes only the spiritual side of his 
anticipated work, and thus corresponds with the historical fact. 
But John’s later doubt could have arisen probably only from the 
failure of Jesus to carry out the kingly part of the Jewish Messianic 
expectation. See Mt. 11°". And it would be quite improbable 
that John would be so far separated from his time as to expect a 
purely spiritual Messiah. 


In this paragraph, the signs of Mk.’s use of the Togia are not wanting. 
In the first place, O.T. citations are not common in Mk., but are quite 
characteristic of the Logia. And especially, the first part of the double 
quotation is, in Mk. 125 Lk. 777, taken unquestionably from that source. 
The somewhat clumsy junction of the two passages is due apparently to 
bringing together what was separated in the original source. And Mt. 3/4 
Lk. 3!7 show signs of being connected with what precedes in the original 
source. Mk. omits this, but gives what precedes with the identity of 
language that shows a common source for all three. For the verbal 
resemblance, implying the interdependence of the Synoptics, cf. Mk. 13 
Mt. 33 Lk. 3*, especially the change of rod Geov judy, LXX, to avrod in 
them all (Mk. 14 Lk. 33 Mk. 15-6 Mt. 345-6 Mk. 17-8 Mt. 31! Lk. 32). 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


9-11. Jesus ts baptised by John. The Holy Spirit descends 
upon him, and the voce from heaven attests his Divine 
MUSStON. 


Among the rest, Jesus comes to John’s baptism. As he comes 
up out of the water, the Spirit descends on him in the form of 
a dove, preparing him for the work into which baptism has inau- 
gurated him and signifying the gentleness of his reign; and a 
voice out of heaven proclaims him to be the Messianic Son of 
God who has won the special Divine favor. 

With this paragraph begins the story, of Jesus’ life, but as it 
treats of events preceding his public ministry, the story of the 
baptism and of the temptation conforms to Mk.’s plan outside of 
that ministry, and is given briefly. £.g. Mk. does not consider 
it necessary to explain the evident difficulty attending the baptism 
of Jesus, as Mt. does, but gives only the fact. The visible form 
taken by the Spirit in its descent upon Jesus is evidently intended 
to be, like the voice, a theophany, attesting his mission. But the 
Spirit itself is intended to prepare him for his work, and so 
descends upon him now at the beginning of that work; cf. v.". 
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9. Kai éyévero HADev ' — ev exetvats tais yuepats —in those days. 
This is a general designation of time, and denotes here the period 
of John’s ministry. Naapér rns TadtAaias — Nazareth of Galilee. 
The explanatory rys TaAtAadas is for the information of the unin- 
formed, and is a sign therefore, that this Gospel was written for 
Gentile readers. ‘This is the only place in Mk. where Nazareth is 
mentioned, though Jesus is called a Nazarene in several places 
(1% 10” 16°14”). It was the home of Jesus during his private 
life. 

According to Lk, 176 24-59. 5! 416, this was owing to the previous residence 
of his parents in Nazareth. Mt., however, tells us that they took up their 
abode there after their return from Egypt, because they were turned aside 


from Bethlehem by the succession of Archelaus to his father’s throne, 
which made Judza no longer a safe place for them (278). 


Nazareth was in the interior about midway between the Lake 
of Galilee and the Mediterranean. It is at present a town of 
about 5000 inhabitants, going by the name of En Nazira.? 

eis tov ‘lopdavynv — into the Jordan. The prep. here coincides 
with the proper meaning of the verb, indicating that the form of 
the rite was immersion into the stream. The prep. é« in the next 
verse, — going up out of the water, — implies the same. 

10. xai evOis — And immediately>  dvaBatvwv éx — going up out 
of. 


éx (instead of dwd) Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BDL 13, 28, 33, 69, 124. 


oxLopévous Tovs ovpavois — the heavens opening, not opened. 
The pres. part. denotes action in its progress, not completed 
action.‘ 

ws TepioTepay — as a dove. Lk. 3” says that this resemblance 
was in bodily shape. And the language itself implies that. ‘The 
dove was the emblem of guilelessness (Mt. 10°). It was not a 
bird of prey. The appearance accords with the gentleness of 
Christ’s reign. The descent of the Spirit was moreover a real 
event, while the appearance was only a vision. It was not merely 
a sign that here was a person endued with the Spirit, but a special 
influence beginning at the time, and preparing him for his new 
work. It was like the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, prepar- 
ing the disciples for their new work. Neither event implied in any 
way that the Spirit was not present in their lives before’ And 


1 This circumlocution for the simple verb is a translation of the Heb, 1»), and 


is foreign to the Greek idiom. The absence of a conj. between the two verbs is 
also a solecism. 

2 See Bib. Dic. On the form of the Greek name, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

8 This adverb is one of the marks of the style of this Gospel. It is used by Mk. 
nearly twice as often as by Mt. and Lk. together. evé@vs is substituted for ev@éws in 
the critical texts in most of these passages in Mk. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

4 See Burton, N.7. Afoods and Tenses, 125. 

§ On this office of the Spirit, cf. Is. 113. 
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we find in all the Synoptics mention that Jesus began his ministry 
under the impulsions of the Spirit. See Mt. 12% Mk. 1 Lk. 4! * 8, 
This descent of the Spirit is moreover indicative of the meaning 
of our Lord’s baptism. It has already been indicated that the 
real baptism, of which that in the water is only the sign, is a bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit, and it is this which is signified by the 
baptism of Jesus, but without the accompanying repentance which 
belongs to the baptism of the rest of the people. 

Ll. xai pwr) (éyévero) — And a voice (came). 

Omit éyévero Tisch. (WH.) x D ff.2. 


Xv ef 6 vids pou 6 ayaryntés — Thou art my beloved Son. This 
is one of the passages in the Synoptics which indicate that the 
Synoptical use of vids (rov @eov) applied to Jesus, conforms to 
current Jewish usage, omitting the metaphysical Sonship, and 
including only the theocratic, or figurative meaning of the word. 
The aor. edddxnoa, J came to take pleasure, denotes the historical@ 
process by which God came to take pleasure in Jesus during his 
earthly life, not the eternal delight of the Father in the Son. The 
title here would denote one, therefore, who has been received 
into special love and favor by God, as Paul calls Timothy his son 
(1 Tim. 1°). It accords with Lk.’s statement, that Jesus grew in 
favor with God and man (Lk. 2%).' — éy cot evddxyoa — in thee T 
came to take pleasure. 


éy col (instead of év g) Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.x BDLP 1, 13, 22, 33, 
69, Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


THE ‘TEMPTATION 


12,13. Jesus retires into the wilderness, where he remains 
forty days, tempted by Satan, and attended by angels. 


Immediately after the baptism, Jesus is impelled by the Spirit 
who has taken possession of him into the wilderness. He remains 
there forty days, surrounded by the wild beasts, attended by 
angels, and tempted by Satan. 

It is especially the story of the temptation, in the period pre- 
ceding the public ministry, which is abbreviated by Mk. He 
gives us simply the fact of the temptation, the place, the wild- 
erness, the time, forty days, and the descriptive touch, that he 
was with the wild beasts. 


12. Kai etOts — And immediateh, viz., after the baptism. This 
event, with its accompaniments, is of the nature of an inaugural 


1 On this use of the aor., see Win. 40, 2; Burton, N. 7. Afvods and Tenses, 55. 
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act. And it is followed immediately by his retirement into the 
wilderness. The time, the circumstances, and the nature of the 
temptations, all point to the probability that this retirement was 
for the purpose of meditation upon the work into which he had 
been inaugurated. Moreover, the Iveta, the Spirit, connects this 
with the account of the baptism. He begins now immediately to 
act under the impulsions of the Spirit which he has just received. 
éxBddra — thrusts him out. Mt. and Lk. both use the milder 
dyey, 40 lead, to describe this. rhv épypov — the wilderness. This 
is the same general region in which the baptism took place. But, 
inasmuch as it was from the wilderness into the wilderness, and 
Mk. adds that he was with the wild beasts, it must mean that he 
+ penetrated still further into its solitudes. 

13. Kai fv ev rH epyjuw reacepdxovra Hytpas— And he was in 
the wilderness forty days. This period is given by both Mk. and 
Lk. as that of the temptation, though Mt. and Lk. both give us 
the three special temptations following the forty days. Mt. makes 
these the only temptations. etpafépevos — “empied. Used here 
of an actual solicitation to evil. 

‘The proper meaning of reipdfew is fo try, in the sense both of attempt 


and ées/, It is through the latter meaning that it comes to be applied to 
the test of character, whether by trial, or by solicitation to evil. 


arava — Satan.’ The name is Hebrew, but the personage 
does not figure much in O.T. narrative or discourse (1 Chr. 21" 
Zech. 3? Job 1*® 2™*). In the N.T., he is represented, in 
accordance with current Jewish ideas, as the ruler of a kingdom 
of evil, having subjects and emissaries in the shape of demons, 
corresponding to the angels who act as God’s messengers. His 
special function is to tempt men to evil. pera trav Onpiwv — with 
the wild beasts. The desert of Judea is in parts wild and un- 
tamed, and abounds in beasts of the same description, such as 
the leopard, the bear, the wild boar, and the jackal. This descrip- 
tive touch, in which, just as with a word, the wildness and solitari- 
ness of the scene are brought before us, and equally, the omission 
of details of the temptation, are characteristics of Mk. The omis- 
sion accords with the plan of his Gospel, but, also, with a certain 
objective quality belonging to it. See Introduction.  Sexévowv — 
were ministering? This ministry, like the temptations, is rep- 
resented in Mt. as taking place after the forty days. In our 
account, it is evidently an offset to the presence of the wild beasts. 
The visible things figuring in the scene were these beasts, but 
there were invisible presences as well, and these were minister- 
ing to him. Mk. does not tell us what the ministrations were. 
(Nor Mt.) 





1 A Heb, word, meaning the Adversary. 
4 The impf, describes the act as taking place during his stay in the wilderness, 
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The historicity of the account of the temptation is attacked with some 
plausibility. ‘There are certain things about it on which a just historical 
criticism throws some doubt. ‘There is a concreteness about the appear- 
ance of Satan, and of the angels, an air of visibility even, an impression of 
actual transportation through the air, and the introduction of a typical 
number (forty),! which can, however, easily be eliminated without touch- 
ing the essential history. The account which has been preserved is evi- 
dently the pictorial and concrete story of what really took place within the 
soul of Jesus. But the temptations themselves, just because they represent 
the actual temptations of his later life, are a portrait, and not an imagina- 
tive picture. Holtzmann, in his Note on the passage, gives an admirable 
statement of the way in which the story corresponds to the rea] temptations 
of Jesus’ life. But his argument that some one made up this story from 
those falls to the ground. It implies that some one understvod that life 
better than any contemporary did understand it. 


BEGINNING OF JESUS’ MINISTRY 


14-20. After John's imprisonment, Jesus goes to Galilee, 
where he begins his ministry with the proclamation of the 


kingdom of God. 


After the imprisonment of John, Jesus departs into Galilee, 
where he begins his ministry with the proclamation of the good 
news of the kingdom of God, announcing the completion of the 
time for it. He finds Peter, Andrew, James, and John fishing in 
the lake of Galilee, and calls them to follow him and become 
fishers of men. 

The order of events in the Synoptics is as follows: 


MATTHEW. MARK. LUKE. 
Delivering up of John Delivering up of John Delivering up of John 
(mere mention). (mere mention). (account), 3% 9, 
Departure into Galilee. | Departure into Galilee. = Departure into Galilee. 
Change of residence Beginning of teaching. 
from Nazareth to Ca- Rejection at Nazareth. 
pernaum. Coming to Capernaum. 


First miracles. 
Beginning of Jesus’ Beginning of Jesus’ General teaching in syn- 
teaching. teaching. agogues in Galilee. 
Call of first disciples. Call of first disciples. Call of first disciples. 


The general order of events is the same. The evident intention 
of all is to connect the beginning of Jesus’ ministry with the close 


—— 


1 Moses was in the mount forty days and forty nights (Fx. 2418, 3428), Elijah was 
in the wilderness forty days and forty nights (1 K. 19%), and the Christophanies after 
the resurrection covered a period of forty days (Acts 13). 
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of John’s work, though this is more evident in Mt. and Mk. than 
in Lk. They also mark at the beginning that it is a Galilean 
ministry. Mt. and Mk. tell us that it was the good news of the 
kingdom of God which was proclaimed by Jesus. Lk. also brings 
this in incidentally. He also introduces the rejection at Nazareth, 
evidently to account for the removal to Capernaum, and inserts 
the first miracles and a tour of preaching in Galilee before the call 
of the first disciples. 


14. Mera d 16 rapadoPyvat tov Iwdvyny — And after the deliv- 
ering up of John. Mt. and Mk. assume this as a well known fact. 
Lk. tells the story of it (3'*”). The others tell it later (Mk. 6”-”). 
eis Tv TadtAatav — into Galilee. The connection of events is lost 
here in the brevity of the narrative. We are not told whether 
Jesus came into Galilee because of the imprisonment of John, 
and being there, began his ministry ; or whether he began his 
ministry because John’s ministry was ended, and chose Galilee as 
the scene for it. But, inasmuch as Jesus is represented by the 
Synoptics as continuing his work in Galilee until the end, it is 
evidently the latter. It is the demands of his work that take him 
to Galilee, and John’s imprisonment is the occasion of his begin- 
ning his work, and only indirectly of his coming to Galilee. More- 
over, they do not tell us why Galilee became the scene of his 
ministry. But the reason is evident. It was not the headquar- 
ters of Judaism ; and events showed that Jesus’ work would have 
been impossible in the stronghold of that unsympathetic faith. 
The fourth gospel tells of a preliminary work of eight months in 
Judza, but the Synoptics are not only silent about it, but exclude 
it by their evident intention to represent this as the beginning of 
Jesus’ work. 


Galilee, Heb. 55), circle, was originally the name of only a small circuit 


in one of the tribes inhabiting the northern section of Palestine. But in 
the time of our Lord, it had come to be applied to the Roman province 
including the whole territory of the four northern tribes. It was inhabited 
by a mixed population of Jews and Gentiles. See Jos. 207 2182 1 K. gl! 
2K. 15%. 


TO evayyedov rov @eov— glad tidings of God. 


Omit rfjs Baoidelas betore ro Geod Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL. 1, 28, 33, 
69, 209, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. 


The glad tidings of God is here the glad tidings from God, who 
is the author and sender of the message (subj. gen.). The good 
news itself, as the next verse shows, is that of the kingdom. 

15. The words, xai A€ywv, and saying, at the beginning of this 
verse, are to be omitted. 
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Omit xal Aéywy Tisch. WH. (xal Aéywv) & one ms. of Lat. Vet., Orig. 
The insertion of xal \éywy is caused probably by the interpolation of rs 
Baorrelas in the preceding verse. The two go together. 


metANpwrat 6 Katpds — the time has been filled up, or completed. 
Fulfilled, EV. is etymologically correct, but misleading, on account 
of its technical use to denote the accomplishment of expectation, 
promise, or prophecy. What is denoted here is the filling up of 
the time appointed for the coming of the Kingdom. This idea 
of an appointment of times, as well as of events, is thoroughly 
Jewish, referring all things to God. But to Jesus, who read the 
signs of the times (Mt. 16°), the language signified not only a 
theology, but a philosophy of events. The time revealed itself to 
him as ripe for the event. 

nyyxey ) Bactrteia tov @eov — The kingdom of God has come 
near. ‘This message assumes evidently the existence of the idea 
of a kingdom of God among the Jews as a familiar thought. The 
announcement is, that this expected kingdom is at hand. Jesus 
does not announce a new fact, nor does he enter here upon any 
exposition of the nature of the kingdom, such as belonged to his 
later teaching, but simply announces the expected kingdom. He 
does not enter into the question of the difference between his 
Spiritual kingdom, and the earthly kingdom of Jewish expectation. 
It is enough for his present purpose to announce it as a kingdom 
of God, and so to prepare the way for his call to repentance. 


This announcement has to be located first, in the life and teaching of 
Jesus; secondly, in its relation to John’s message; and thirdly, in current 
Jewish thought. In Jesus’ own thought it is central; the kingdom of God 
is the subject of his teaching, and his object is to revolutionize the current 
idea; but that necessary change comes later. And moreover, in its con- 
nection with his later activity, it constitutes the announcement that the 
object of that was the establishment of the kingdom of God, and not 
merely the instruction of the people as to its nature. He was in his earthly 
work prophet, but also king. In its relation to John’s message, this 
announcement of Jesus was the continuation and development of that, 
repeating his call to repentance, but substituting for his announcement of 
the coming One, that of the coming Kingdom. This is in accordance with 
Jesus’ impersonal manner of treating his work. In its relation to current 
Jewish thought, this announcement fulfilled national expectations. This is 
evident from the reception given to Jesus by the nation, and from the 
uncanonical Jewish literature. This literature shows that the idea of 
Jewish deliverance and greatness, started in the prophetic books of the 
O.T., had not been allowed to lapse, but had gradually taken shape in the 
idea of a universal kingdom ruled by God himself, with the Messiah as his 
earthly vice-gerent, having Palestine as its centre and Jerusalem as its 
capital, and including in itself the righteous dead, who had been raised to 


teristic of Mk. dudiBAnortpov is a thing thrown round another, 
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share its glories. And the attitude of the people during the life of Jesus 
shows that this had become at this time a subject of fervid popular hope 
and expectation. 


peravocire — repent. ‘This is a continuation of John’s message. 


Kai morevere ev ty evayyekiy— and believe in the good news, is, 
however, a distinct addition to that message. The etayyéAtoy, 
good news, is that the expected kingdom is at hand. Our word 
gospel, with its acquired meaning, is again singularly out of place 
here, as it inevitably obscures this obvious reference to the evayye- 
Asov Tov @eov just mentioned. morevere, delieve, is another word 
that has to be evacuated of its theological sense. It is purely and 
simply belief of the message brought by Jesus, that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. If a crisis is coming, and men are to be pre- 
pared for it, the first requisite is, that they believe in its coming.’ 


16. Kai rapdywv rapa — And going along by 


Kal wrapdywy, instead of repiraray 682, is the reading of Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BDL 13, 33, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. Harcl. avg. etc. 


tiv OdX\acoav trys TaAtAaias —sea of Galilee. This lake was 


the scene of Jesus’ ministry. On its NW. shore were the towns 
of Capernaum, Magdala, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, referred to by 
Jesus himself as the district in which his mighty works were done. 
And its eastern shore, being uninhabited, was the place to which 
he used to retire to escape the multitudes. It was a lake 12 
miles long, and 6 miles wide at the place of greatest width. The 
Jordan river enters it about 20 miles from its source. The use of 
@éAacoa in its name is uncommon in Greek. 


In Lk., it is called commonly 47 Aluyn the lake, once, Lk. 5}, the lake 
of Gennesareth, from the district on its W. shore. J. 211, calls it the sea of 
Tiberias, from the principal city on its shore. The Heb. name is m3) 0» 


or n73) sea of Chinnereth, or Chinneroth. See Nu. 34! Jos. 1327 123, 


Siuwva xal "Avdpéav tov ddeAddv Tov inwvos, dudiBaddovras 


éy ty Gardoon — Simon and Andrew the brother of Simon casting 
@ netin the sea. 


(ro) Zluwyos instead of adrof, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BAE*LM 1, 
69, 102, Lat. Vet.(a) Memph. A number of other texts read adroé rod 
Lluwvos. dudsBddrovras without duplBAnorpoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BE* FGHKLSUV. 


The repetition of the noun Xipwvos in a case like this is charac- 


1 The regular construction after muereverw is the simple dat. In the N.T. we find 


this, but also eis with acc. and émi with acc. or dat. This construction with ¢e» is 
found only here, and in John 315, 


2 The common construction after xapdéywy is the simple dat. This repetition of 
“ 


wapé is not found elsewhere. 


“ 


c SN 
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as a net about fish, clothes about a person. Hence dudtBarAortas, 
used absolutely here, and suggesting the adudiBAnorpov, the net, as 
it certainly does, means to throw the net about the fish.’ 

17. detre drigw pou— Come after me? Following is in the 
N.T. a figurative expression for discipleship, especially for that 
which involved personal attendance upon Jesus. This use of 
Jollow belongs to a general use by which it is applied to any per- 
sonal attendance, as of a soldier. drteis dvOpurwy — fishers of 
men, cf. Jer. 16%. ‘This is the first instance of the use of para- 
bolic language, so common in the discourse of Jesus. The para- 
ble is not necessarily drawn out into a story, ora stated comparison ; 
it may be expressed in a word as here. In it, Jesus simply brings 
together things of the outer and inner world, expressing the 
unfamiliar in the terms of the common and familiar. The effec- 
tiveness of it depends on the general likeness of the two worlds. 

18. Kai ciis adevres ta Sixrva— And immediately having left 
their nets. 


ev0ds, instead of ed#éws, Tisch. WH. x L 33. Omit adrdy after ra Slxrva 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL, some mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


This immediate following is due probably to a previous ac- 
quaintance with Jesus and his teaching. They had been attracted 
to him before, and so were prepared to heed this apparently abrupt 
call to become his personal followers. John 1** tells us that they 
became disciples a year before this, during the ministry of John 
the Baptist. 

19. Kai mpoBas éAiyov — And having gone forward a little. 


Omit éxeiOev thence, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BDL 1, 28, 118, 124, 131, 
209, Lat. Vet. (some mss.) Memph. Pesh. etc. 


"ldxwBov — James —the O.T. Jacob. He is named commonly 
before John, implying that he was the older brother. ZeBedacou— 
Zebedee. Known only as the father of his two sons, and men- 
tioned only in connection with the present event (Mt. 4"). The 
mother was Salome.® xai avrovs — who also, EV., gives the sense _ 
of these words. They express the identity of the occupation of 
these two with that of Peter and Andrew. They were also in 
their fishermen’s boat, though they were mending their nets, in- 
stead of casting them. «xatrapri{ovras — mending 


1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. explains the word as meaning fo throw about, first in one 
place, and then in another. 

2 Seite is a plural imperative, formed from the adv. 8eipo. The use of the adv, 
as a prep., dmiaw nov, is a sign of the Hellenistic Greek of the N.T. (Win. 54, 6). 

8 Cf. Mt. 2756 with Mk. 1549, 

4 Karaprigecy means in general to put in complete order, and may be applied 
either to the original fitting out, or to repairs. 
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20. Kai eifis éxddXecev atrovs — And immediately he called them. 
The immediateness here attaches tothe call itself, in the former 
case to the response. He called them immediately, 2.¢., without 
any preliminary or preparatory act on his part. 


ev60s is here again substituted for ed@éws. In brief it is so substituted in 
most of the cases where it is used in Mk. It is unnecessary to cite the 
authorities in each case. 


arnAPov Gricw pov — they went away after him. This is a very 
good illustration of the way in which this act of following acquires 
its figurative meaning, and in which also the original and figurative 
meanings may be combined. Here the outward act was going 
away after Jesus, but the meaning of it was following in the sense 
of discipleship. 


The accounts of this call in the Synoptics furnish a good example of the 
varying relations of these gospels. Between Mt. 4'*2 and Mk., there is 
the close verbal resemblance which can be explained only by their interde- 
pendence. Lk., on the other hand, presents a different version, evidently 
from an independent source, and it differs from the others just as we should 
expect independent accounts of the same event to differ. The points of 
difference in Lk.’s account are: (a) he found the boats empty; (4) the 
fishermen belonging to both were washing their nets; (c) the different 
occasion of the promise about catching men, which is in this case addressed 
to Peter alone; (@) the introduction of the discourse to the multitude 
from the boat, and of the miraculous draught of fishes, which can be 
brought into the account of Mt. and Mk., but not in the connection given 
by Lk.; (¢) he makes the whole a single event in which all four men 
participated, while Mt. and Mk. give two calls addressed successively and 
independently to the men in each boat. 


THE FIRST MIRACLE 


21-28. Healing of a demontac in the synagogue at 
Capernaum. 


Jesus comes to Capernaum, and teaches in the Synagogue in 
such a way as to impress the people with the authority of his 
utterance, and with the marked difference in this respect between 
himself and the Scribes. The impression is deepened by his 
authority over demons displayed in healing a demoniac in the 
synagogue, and his fame travels over the surrounding country. 

This is the first miracle recorded in Mk. and Lk. And it is 
significant that the miracle selected, the casting out of demons, 
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is the representative miracle in Mk.’ The scene is in the Syna- 
gogue at Capernaum. This is another beginning, the synagogue 
being the chosen place for Jesus’ teaching in the early part of his 
ministry. The journey through Galilee, which immediately fol- 
lowed this event, is described as a preaching tour in the syna- 
gogues. The synagogue is again the scene in 3', and in 67. After 
that it drops out, and probably this means that the freedom of the 
synagogue was allowed him only at first. The effect of the mira- 
cle on the people, and Jesus’ refusal to follow up this effect, his 
evident desire to avoid the notoriety accompanying it, are begin- 
nings of a more important character. They show us at the very 
outset the kind of success which he had, and the estimate which 
he placed upon it. And we also get the impression which Jesus’ 
teaching made upon the people from the very start, in which it is 
expressly contrasted with that of the Scribes. He was without 
outward authority, while they were the acknowledged teachers of 
the nation ; and yet the impression which his teaching made and 
theirs failed to make, was that of authority. Holtzmann remarks 
that the sketchiness peculiar to Mk.’s opening verses ends here, 
and gives place in this account to greater amplitude of narration. 


21. Kai cicropevovrat eis Kadapvaovp — And they enter into 
Capernaum. 


Kadapyaotp Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BD 33, 69, Latt. Memph. WII. 
App. p. 160, say that Kawepraovu is a distinctly Syrian corruption of the 
name. Kagapvaody i is substituted by Tisch. Treg. WII. in every place in 
which the name occurs. 


Mk. does not tell us that Capernaum became the residence of 
Jesus at this time. He does not even tell of his leaving Nazareth, 
though he has implied, v. 9, that that was his home at the time of 
the baptism. See Mt. 4" Lk. 4'**. Mt. and Lk. have very much 
more the appearance of ordered narration, locating what is intro- 
duced into the narrative. Capernaum is on the NW. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee, though there is a dispute as to its more exact 
‘location. It does not appear in the O.T. 


The general opinion identifies Capernaum with Tell Hum, about three 
miles S. of the place where the river enters the lake. Some three miles 
further S., is Khan Minyeh, the site defended by Dr. Robinson. ‘The only 
considerable ruins are at Tell Hum. 


1 See v.8¥ 67; cf. Mt. ro! Lk. gl. 
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Kai etfs tais odBBaow!— And immediately on the Sabbath. 
Immediately on his coming into Capernaum, on the first Sabbath, 
he began his teaching in the synagogue. édidacxey eis ryv cvvayw- 
yyv ?— he was teaching in the synagogue. 

Omit elceOy, having entered, before els Thy cvvaywyhy Tisch. (Treg.) 

WH. marg. x CL 28, 69, 346, Memph. (2 edd.) Pesh. etc. The external 

evidence is not conclusive, but eleeXMOa» seems to be an emendation of a 

form of expression characteristic of Mk.; cf. v.89 (Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.). 


The construction ¢dldacxey els is very nearly equivalent to the dat. of indir. 
obj., and denotes the direction of the act. See Thay.-Grm. Zex., els, I, A, 


5, b. 


The provision of the synagogue service, which made it available 
for Jesus’ purpose, and caused him to choose that as one of his 
means of obtaining access to the people, was the freedom of its 
service. The performance of public worship or instruction was 
not committed to any officials, but to any one selected for the 
purpose by the dpxtovvdywyos, “he ruler of the synagogue. For an 
example of the way in which Jesus connected this teaching with 
the Scripture reading, see Lk. 4'*™. 


The synagogue was the formal assembly in Jewish towns, or in the 
Jewish quarters of the Gentile cities, for instruction in the law. No 
provision for such an institution was made in the law itself, and it dates 
probably from the exile. The service consisted of prayer, reading of Scrip- 
ture, and exposition by any rabbi, or other person present and competent 
to teach. There was a body of elders, generally the civic authorities in 
Jewish towns, who had charge of the general affairs of the synagogue. 
The special officers were an dpxiourdywyos, or synagogue ruler, who had 
charge of the synagogue worship, appointing readers and exhorters; the 
alms-receivers; and the Urnpérat, whose chief function was to bring forth 
the Scriptures for public worship, and to return them to their place, but 
who, in general, were the subordinate functionaries, the beadles of the 
congregation. 


22. Kai éferAnocovro — And they were astonished. A strong 
descriptive word for amazement, meaning strictly 40 strike a person 
out of his senses by some strong feeling, such as fear, wonder, or 
even joy. &éayy— aching (RV.) not doctrine (AV.). The 
reason given for their astonishment concerned the manner of his 
teaching, not its substance. édiducxeyv — he was teaching, not he 
taught (EV.). ws éfovciav éxww—as having authority (RV.). 





1 Heb. nav, a rest-day. This dat. plur. of the third declension is frequent in 
the N.T., not in the Sept. The plural is used frequently in the N.T. for a single 
Sabbath, a use either corresponding to the plur. of festivals, ra éyxaina etc., or 
coming from the emphatic Chald. form x7av. 

2 This use of ovvaywyy to denote an assembly, or the place of assemblage, 
belongs to the N.T,. In the Gr., it denotes the act of assembling. 
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What this authority was, the contrast with the Scribes indicates. 
They had, and constantly cited, external authority for their teach- 
ing. They said, Rabéi—says this. His authority then, which 
they did not have, was internal, proceeding from vision. The diffi- 
culty with the Scribes, and with men of their class, is that they 
carry external authority into the realm of intuitive truth. 

of ypappareis — the Scribes.| These were the men with whom 
‘Jesus had his chief controversy. ‘They were the authors of the 
tradition, which he claimed made void the word of God. 7%*. 
The Pharisees were the party of adherents to this traditional law, 
whom they gathered about themselves. Their function was that 
of interpreters and expounders of the law, and especially the decis- 
ion of difficult cases under its different commands. ‘They sought 
in this way to apply such a general law as the Sabbath, e.g. to all 
possible cases that could arise under it, in such a way as to safe- 
guard it against possible violation. They were ignorant of the 
modern historical interpretation, and of Jesus’ spiritual exposition, 
and they systematized the allegorical method. ‘To this body of 
casuistry and essentially false interpretation they gave an authority 
equal to that of Scripture, and even superior to it. The conse- 
quence was that they built up a system, in which the spiritual ele- 
ment of the O.T. was minimized, and the external, formal, 
positive element was emphasized. See Schiirer on Scribism, II. 
I, 25. 

23. Kai evs — And immediately. 


Insert e¥60s between Kal and 4» Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL I, 33, 
131, 209, Memph. etc. 


ev0is — immediately, here and in v.”', shows the rapid sequence 
of events after he entered Capernaum. He was no sooner in the 
city than he entered the synagogue, and no sooner in the syna- 
gogue than this demoniac appeared. 

év mvevparte axabaprw — in an unclean spirit. The prep. is used 
to denote possession by the evil spirit, in the same way as éy Xptora, 
in Christ, év lWvevpare ‘Ayiv, in the Holy Spirit, denote the intimate 
connection between the Christian and Christ, or the Holy Spirit. 
The two beings are conceived as somehow ensphering each other, 
and sometimes one, sometimes the other, is said to enclose the 
being identified with it. The demon, ¢.g., is said to be in the 
man, or the man in the demon. In this case, the man is said to 
be in the unclean spirit, and v. 27, the unclean spirit is said to 


1 In the Gr., ypaumareds denotes a clerk or recorder, and is applied to an official 
class whose general function corresponds to that of the clerks of judicial and repre- 
sentative bodies. Among the Jews, it meant a deffered man, one acquainted with 
the sacred writings. They are called also youxoi, /awyers, or men versed in the 
law; vopodiddcnaran, teachers of the law; iepoypappareis, because they dealt with 
the sacred writings; and Rabbis, grea? ones. 
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come out of him. zvedpa dxdJaprov is used interchangeably with 
Satpoviov, demon (AV. devil), to designate these spirits.! Beelze- 
bul is their chief, or Satan. See 37%, 


The reality of demoniacal possession is a matter of doubt. The serious 
argument against it is, that the phenomena are mostly natural, not super- 
natural. It was the unscientific habit of the ancient mind to account for 
abnormal and uncanny things, such as lunacy and epilepsy, supernaturally. 
And in such cases, outside of the Bible, we accept the facts, but ascribe 
them to natural causes. Another serious difficulty is that lunacy and 
epilepsy are common in the East, as elsewhere, and yet, unless these are 
cases, we do not find Jesus healing these disorders as such, but only cases 
of demoniacal possession in which these were symptoms. The dilemma is 
very curious. Outside the N.T., no demoniacal possession, but only lunacy 
and epilepsy; in the N.T., no cases of lunacy and epilepsy proper, but only 
demoniacal possession. See, however, Weiss, Life of Fesus, III. 6. 


24. xai dvéxpafe— and he cried out? ("Ea)ri hpiv nai co; — 
What to us and to thee, \iterally. What have we in common 
which gives you the right to interfere with us? 


Omit “Ea Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x* BD 102, 157, Latt. Pesh. Memph. 
etc. 


MAGES drroAéoat yuas;— did you come to destroy us? ‘The demons 
were afraid that Jesus was not only going to cast them out, but to 
remand them to the torments of Gehenna. See Mt. 8” Lk. 8”. 
olda oe tis &@— 1 know thee who thou art. The change from the 
plural qty, Zo us, to the sing. olda, / know, simply brings us back 
to the person speaking for himself, whereas in the nyiy, the demon 
speaks for his class. The question is, what have we demons to 
do with you? The statement of the demoniac, J know shee, is 
inspired by the demon, and is so explained in v.™. 


ofdapey is substituted for ola by Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. marg. » LA 

Memph. etc. A probable emendation to make this agree with the plur. 

uty. 

5 adytos Tov @eov — the holy one of God. The one consecrated 
to God, and employed in his service.2 See J.10%. It gives here 
the reason why the demon feared that a part of Jesus’ mission 
(7AGes) was to dismiss them to their place. 

25. Kai éreriuyoey aire 6 ‘Inoots, pywwOnre — And Jesus charged 
him sharply, Shut ups 


Omit Aéywr, saying, T. (WH.) & A*. It is inserted apparently to get 
over the roughness of érerluncey alone. 


1 This use of xvedua belongs to Biblical Greek. 

2 The first aor. is “rare and late.” Sec. aor. avéxpayov common. 

8 The only other place in which this term is applied to Jesus is John 68 
(Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.). 

4 For other examples of this meaning of émireagy, see Mk, 8 312 Mt. 1216, 
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dipwOnre — literally, be muzzled. Its metaphorical use to denote 
putting to silence in other ways belongs to later Greek. 

26. orapagav — having convulsed him. It is used in medical 
writers of the convulsive action of the stomach in retching. And 
it is evidently in this secondary sense of convulsing that the word 
is used here, not of actual “caring or lacerating. dwvicav duvy 
peydAyn — having cried with a great cry. 


Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 33, etc. pwrijoay instead of xpdgar. 


27. wore cv{ynreity avrovs —so that they discussed, 


avrovs, instead of wpds avro’s (éavrovs) Tisch. WH. x B and mess. of 
Lat. Vet. 


av{ynrety — fo discuss, or question? Ti éore tovro; d&dayy Katvy 
kar éfovciav’ Kai Tos mvevuaor, etc.— What is this? A new teach- 
ing according to authority. And he commands, etc. 


d:daxh Katvh xar’ étovclay is the reading of Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL 
33, 102. 


The critical texts which adopt the above reading, with the 
exception of Tisch., punctuate differently. They connect xar’ 
éfovoiay with what follows, so that it reads, a new Leaching; with 
authority he commands even the unclean spirits. But according to 
v.4, this new element of authority resides in the teaching itself, 
so that xar’ éfovciav belongs more naturally with ddayy xatvp. 
This new, authoritative teaching makes the first ground of their 
astonishment. And in addition to this, not a part of it, is their 
astonishment at the submission of the spirits to his command. 

28. ecibis, immediately. ‘This is the third instance of this word 
in this short paragraph. Lk., in spite of his general verbal resem- 
blance to Mk., omits it in every case. Here it shows the imme- 
diateness of the fame which followed such exhibitions of authority. 
mavTaxou ¢is OAnv THY TEpixwpov — everywhere, into all the neigh- 
borhood} 


Insert ravraxod Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x BCL 69, Lat. Vet. (some 
mss.), Memph. 


rns TaAcAaias is partitive gen., denoting the part of Galilee that 
lay about Capernaum. 


Lk. is parallel to Mk. here (4°!-*7), and the minute verbal resemblance 
again shows obvious interdependence. The secondary character of Lk.’s 
account appears unmistakably in the report of the popular discussion that 
followed the miracle. 


1 For instances of the literal meaning, see 1 Cor. 99 1 Tim. 5}8. 

2 This is a Biblical meaning. In Greek, it is restricted to its proper sense, fo 
search together. The N.T. meaning is a legitimate derivation from that. 

8 The proper ending of adv. of place with verbs of motion is o, not ov. The 
N.T. Greek does not observe this distinction, but invariably uses the ending ov. 
Our confusion of where and whither. ‘The use of » xepixwpos with y7 understood 
is Biblical, 
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A POPULAR UPRISING 


29-34. Healing of Peter's wife's mother, followed by a 
popular uprising, bringing all the sick of the city to him, at 
the close of the legal Sabbath. 


This story is a continuation of the account of this first Sabbath 
in Capernaum. The miracle in the synagogue is followed by the 
healing at Peter’s house, and at evening, the whole population, 
who have been restrained only by their fear of breaking the Sab- 
bath, gather at the house, bringing all their sick to him. 


29. Kai cibis— And immediately. The characteristic use of 
this word continues in this paragraph. See v.”. It is omitted in 
the parallel accounts. The whole series, taken together, shows 
how straight events marched from his first appearance in Caper- 
naum to the climax of v.~*, These two, v.” and ®, show more 
particularly the immediateness with which the miracle at Peter’s 
house succeeded that in the synagogue. One miracle follows 
another, until finally the whole city bring their sick to him. é§ed- 
Bovres HAGov — having gone out, they came. 

éfeNOdvres HNOow Tisch. WH. éxé. RV. éxét. 8 ACL TAIT Vulg. Memph. 

Pesh. Harcl. éxt. éfeXOdmy #AOev, having gone out, he came, Treg. WII. marg. 

RV. marg. BD 1, 22, 69, 124, 131, 209, 346, Lat. Vet. 2 mss. of Vulg. Harcl. 

mary. 

7AVov — they came. The subj. remains the same as in v.”!, viz. 
Jesus and his disciples, whose call to follow him is given in v.'*®, 
But, since Simon and Andrew are mentioned, the writer adds 
James and John specifically, in order to avoid the possible infer- 
ence that only Simon and Andrew are meant. The touch of the 
eyewitness, Peter, is seen here. 

Holtzmann, by coupling this with Jesus’ instruction to his disciples (6'), 
that they should stay in any house that they entered, infers that Peter’s 
house became Jesus’ residence. But that injunction does not apply here, 


as it belongs to Jesus’ instructions about their conduct when they entered 
a town for only a short stay during a missionary journey. 


30. xaréxero mupéccovca — was lying prostrate raitth a fever. 
The language is descriptive, the prep. in xaréxero denoting the 
prostration of disease, and the part. the fire of fever. The imperf. 
denotes that this was her state at the time. 

31. nyepey — raised her, i.e. he made her sit up. wai adnxe 
aurnv & ruperos — and the fever left her. 


Omit ed6éws Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL 1, 28, 33, 102, 118, 131, 209, 
Memph. etc. 





1 The vb. in Greek means to rouse, not to raise. 
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diyxover avbrots —she served, or waited on them. This is added 
to show the reality and completeness of her recovery. 

32. "Owias d¢ yevonévns — And evening having come. The Jew- 
ish day closed at evening, and as this was the Sabbath, this 
became the signal for the people, who had been restrained before 
by the strict Rabbinical interpretation of the Sabbath law, to 
bring their sick to him.’ Mk. adds ore €3u 6 yAtos, when the sun 
set, in order to make it more definite that the day was closed, éyia 
being a general term including time before sunset, whereas the 
day closed with the going down of the sun. It is significant that 
Mt., who does not mention the Sabbath, omits also the sunset. 

rovs SutpoviLopevovs — those possessed with demons, not devils, 
AV.” &aBodos is the word for devi/, and it is never applied to the 
evil spirits, though they are represented as subjects of the devil ; 
cf. on v.*. In the Gospels, demoniacs are placed in a class by 
themselves, separate from those afflicted with ordinary diseases. 
In this case, the people brought demoniacs especially, because it 
was the healing of a demoniac that had so excited them. 

daluwy is not a word of bad omen in Greek. In the earlier language, it 
is used interchangeably with #eds, though more commonly it denotes the 


abstract notion of deity. In the later language, it denotes inferior deities, 
beings between God and man. 


33. yv OAn % ToAts emiovwnypevn — all the city was gathered} 
It was all the sick that were brought, and all the city that gath- 
ered at the door. ‘The miracle in the synagogue caused a popu- 
lar uprising. 

34. mwodAovs Kaxds Exovras . . . Sutyovia roA\Aa— many sick, and 
many demons. It is held by most (Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann, and 
others) that the mazy here is in contrast with the a// of v.%. But 
it does not mean necessarily that it was only many, out of the all 
who were brought to him, who were healed. It may mean equally 
well that the number included in the all was not few but many. 
Many sick is not necessarily the same as many of the sick. The 
latter requires the partitive gen. for its exact expression. Such a ~ 
partial healing would not be inexplicable, since the condition of 
faith required by Jesus might not be present in all cases. But the 
explanation is unnecessary. 


Mt. 816 says that they brought many demoniacs, and he cast out the 
demons, and healed all the sick. Lk. says that all who had sick persons 
brought them, and he healed them, laying his hand on each one; and that 
demons went out of many. In Lk.’s account certainly, it is not intended 
to contrast the cure of many demoniacs with that of all the sick. 


1See Lk. 1314. 

2 RV. text retains devils, marg. demons. American Revisers substitute demons 
in text in all passages where Sainwr, dauoror, OF SacpoviCowac OCCUFS. 

8 The double compound émovenyuevn is not found in classical Greek, though 
the simple compound ovvdyev is common, ém adds to the word the idea of 
gathering upon or towards some point. 
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Kal obk note AaAciy ra Satpora, Sri ydeoav abrov 1_ And he aid 
not suffer the demons to speak, because they knew him. dadeiv 1s 
used in the N.T. with a direct obj., but not with érz. Where the 
words follow, they are introduced with A€ywv, saying; cf. Mt. 23° 
Mk. 6” Lk. 24% Where éri is used, without any intervening word, 
it is causal.2 The demons are said to speak, instead of the man, 
because the knowledge of Jesus is attributable to the demon, and 
not to the man. The man is represented as inhabited by an alien 
spirit, who used his organs of speech. 

Xpiordyv elvac—to be the Christ, after pdacary atrév, they knew him, 

(WH.) RV. marg. » BCGLM 1, 28, 33, 69, 124, mss. of Lat. Vet. and 


Vulg. Memph. Harcl. etc. Omitted by ADEFKSUV Latt. Pesh. etc. 
Probable insertion from Lk. 4*!. 


This knowledge is one of the arguments for the supernaturalism of these 
cases, and one of the difficulties in the way of the naturalistic explanation 
of them. And it is not to be set aside lightly. But the reflections of the 
evangelists are to be distinguished from their statement of facts. And a 
supernatural cause once posited naturally gathers supernatural phenomena. 


JESUS’ POLICY OF SILENCH 


35-45. Jesus makes a tour of Galilee, preaching and heal- 
ing. Cure of a leper. 


After the popular uprising foliowing Jesus’ first day’s ministry in 
Capernaum, he withdraws to a solitary place to pray. His disci- 
ples beseech him to return to take advantage of his popularity, 
but Jesus refuses, saying that he came out to proclaim the king- 
dom elsewhere. In pursuance of the same policy, he enjoins 
silence on a leper whom he heals during this tour of Galilee, and 
the man’s disobedience forces him to retire from the towns and 
synagogues to uninhabited places, whither the people follow him. 
This section is of first-rate importance in this narrative of the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry. He appears at the beginning as a 
miracle worker, and maintains that character consistently to the 
end of the Galilean ministry. But here, at the very beginning, he 
is represented as maintaining whatever secrecy is possible about 
his miracles, and avoiding the notoriety attaching to them. And 


1 j¢ce is a rare form of the impf. of adinu:, from adiw, with the augment on the 
prep. See Win. 14. 3. b. 
Thay.-Grm. Lex. explains this as equivalent to wepi rovrou én, concerning this, 
that, But it supposes a difficulty requiring an explanation, whereas the causal 
sense of dr leaves nothing to explain. 
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the only account of a miracle in this first missionary journey is 
that of one in which disobedience to this injunction of secrecy 
made it impossible for him to continue his work in the towns, so 
that he was forced to retire into solitary places. The reason for 
this secrecy about what was nevertheless a prominent feature of 
his work is to be found in the fact that he sought from men a faith 
which was hindered, not helped, by external signs. 

The miracles lent themselves also to false, outward conceptions 
of himself and his work. And evidently they had their raison 
d’étre in themselves, and not in any effect which they were 
intended to produce. ‘They are primarily works of benevolence, 
not of supernaturalism. 


35. mpwt évvvya Aiav — in the morning, a great while before day. 
RV. Literally, very much at night! 


¥yyvyxa, instead of Zvyyvxoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL 1, 28, 33, 131, 
209, etc. 


apwt denotes the last watch of the night from three to six, and 
évvvxa Aav, the part of this watch which reached back very much 
into the night. épypov rorov —a solitary place. The story points 
to some place of this kind near Capernaum. mpoontyero — he was 
praying. The imperf. denotes what he was doing when Simon and 
the rest pursued and found him. We are not told the subjects of 
Jesus’ prayers, except in Gethsemane. But the occasions are sig- 
nificant. The only other in Mt. and Mk. is after the miracle of 
feeding the 5000, where the fourth Gospel explains the urgency of 
Jesus to get rid of both disciples and multitude by the statement 
that they are about to force him to be a king. Lk. adds to these 
three, which are all of which we have an account in Mt. and Mk., 
several others of less significance. But he gives one of the same 
character. After the healing of the leper, Jesus is represented in 
that Gospel as not only retreating before the sudden access of his 
popularity, but as praying. One of these cases might not be 
enough to warrant the conclusion, but taken together they indi- 
cate that Jesus was praying that he might not be ensnared by this 
popularity, or in any way induced to accept the ways of ease 
instead of duty. 

36. xaredivgey avrov— pursued him closely. See Liddell and 
Scott, Gr. Lex. The EV., followed after, is inadequate. xara, as 
in our expression, fo Aunt down, gives the idea of hard, persistent 
search. The word occurs only here in the N.T.  xai of per’ atrod 


i ee ee ee ee 


1 éyyvxos is properly an adj. meaning octurnal, This is the only place where it 
occurs in the N.T., and its adverbial use is quite late. 
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—and those with him. Andrew, James, and John are meant. 
See v.”. 
37. Kai evpov atrov xal Aéyovow — And they found him and say. 


evpoy avrdy xal, instead of evpdyres adréy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL 
one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


ore wavres Cyrovoi ce— that all are seeking for thee. All the 
people of Capernaum, which he has just left, are meant. The 
disciples bring him the news that the excitement of the previous 
day is not abated, and are anxious evidently that he should not 
fail to follow up so notable a success. 

38. "Aywpev dAAayou — let us go elsewhere? 


dddaxov, elsewhere, is inserted by Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BC*L 33, 
Memph. etc. 


€xouevas KxwporoAas — neighboring towns. The noun denotes 
something between a village and a city, approximating a city in 
size, but unwalled.® 

eis rovro yap efyA0ov — for for this did I come out. The context 
shows plainly that he refers to his coming out of Capernaum, 
which has been mentioned just before, v.*. Not out of heaven, 
an expression and idea which belong to the fourth Gospel, and are 
not found in the Synoptics. Moreover, the purpose to preach to 
other towns than Capernaum is singularly inapposite as a state- 
ment of the object of his coming into the world. It is commensu- 
rate with his leaving Capernaum, but not with his leaving heaven. 
He did not wish to confine himself to one place, and his coming 
out as he did, early, would enable him to escape the importunity 
of the people, who sought to confine him to this. 

39. Kai yAdev xypvocuwy eis Tas cvvaywyas atrav eis cAnv THY 
Tudtkaiav— And he came, preaching to their synagogues, into all 
Galilee, and casting out demons. 


HAGer els, instead of Rv év, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL Memph. The 
construction with this reading is not without difficulty, especially the use of 
els with xnptcowy, to denote those to whom the proclamation is made. 
And probably, this original form of the text was changed to avoid this 
roughness. But, while the Lexicons consider it necessary to explain this 
use of els, they admit it. This leaves the second els with 8An»v rh» Tadc- 
Aalay to depend on #Gey. 


Kai ra. Satpovia. éxBaAAwv — and casting out the demons. Before, 
vv. this miracle is separated from the rest. Here it is men- 
tioned by itself without the rest in such a way as to represent 


1 ge, thee, turns this into direct discourse. An incongruous blending of direct 
and indirect ‘discourse, more or less common in N.T., as in other Greek. 

2On this termination, ov instead of o, see footnote on raytaxov V.-8, This 
word does not occur elsewhere in N.T. 

8 xwudwodcs does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It belongs to the later Greek. 
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them. Although it is the only miracle mentioned, it was evidently 
not the only one performed. It is selected as the great and rep- 
resentative miracle. And it is not improbable that it was, so to 
speak, our Lord’s favorite miracle, because here the physical and 
spiritual parts of his work coincided.’ 

40. Aérpos —a Leper. The reason for introducing this one mir- 
acle, among the many belonging to this journey, is told in v.%. It 
turned him aside from his original purpose of visiting the neighbor- 
ing towns, and forced him into retirement. mapaxad@y atrov xat 
yovureray, A€ywy airo — beseeching him and kneeling, saying to 
him. 

Omit adrdy after yorurerdy, Tisch. WH. & L 1, 209, some mss. of Lat. 

Vet. Vulg. etc. Omit xal yorurer Gy abrov Treg. marg. (Treg.) RV. marg. 


(WH.) BDG IT 102, 124, some mss. of Lat. Vet. etc. Omit xal before 
Aéywr Tisch. WH. x* B 69* Memph. etc. 


With this reading, Aéywy saying, is not co-ordinate with zrapa- 
Kad@v and yovurerav, but subordinate to them. éay OeAns Sduva- 
oar—tf thou wilt, thou canst. He does not doubt the ability, 
but the willingness of Jesus. This willingness is the point that 
all petition seeks to carry, the doubt that it seeks to remove. 
xaOapica:—cleanse. Leprosy was not only a repulsive and dan- 
gerous disease, but it made a man unclean ceremonially, so that 
lepers were cut off from intercourse with their fellows, and assigned 
a place by themselves outside the gates. It was a part of Jesus’ 
disregard of the merely ceremonial part of the law that he allowed 
these unclean persons to approach him. It did not accord with 
his nature to obtrude this disregard, but he had no scruples when- 
ever the law interfered with higher things. 

41. Kai omdayynodeis, éxreivas ryv yxeipa— And having been 
moved with compassion he stretched out his hands 


Kal, instead of ‘O 8é "Ingots, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BD 102, mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


ywaro avrou— he touched him. The touch, or laying on of the 
hand, was the natural symbolical action accompanying the cure, 
being. the sign of any benediction, common to Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

42. Kai ciOis dwndAOev .. . 7) Aérpa — And immediately the leprosy 
departed, 


Omit elrévros adrod before evfds Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BDL 16, 69, 
102, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. etc. 


1 See 311. 15. 22. 67. 18, 2 yovurerwy belongs to later Greek. 

8 See Lev. 1345. 4, 

4 The meaning and form of omAayxvigoua are late. ordayxvedw is the proper 
form, and its meaning is to eat the inwards of a victim after sacrifice, or to obtain 
auguries from them. The meaning compassionate comes from the Heb., which 
regarded the owAdyxva, the inwards, as the seat of pity and tenderness. 

5 See 1016 Acts 818 ol? 138 1 Tim. 414 2 Tim, 18, 
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evOvs denotes the immediateness, and so the miraculousness of 
the cure. Mt. tells of twelve cures, in two of which he specifies 
immediateness ; Mk. of thirteen, in six of which he describes the 
cure as immediate; and Lk. of fourteen, in seven of which he 
uses the word mapaypypa, on the spot. This includes only the 
cases in which either this word or ev@vs is used. There are 
others, in which such a phrase as from that hour is used. And 
not only the immediateness, but the completeness, of the cure is 
frequently dwelt upon.’ 

43. éuBpiunoapevos — AV. he straitly charged him. RV. strictly 
charged him. Either of these is an inadequate translation. The 
N.T. meaning of the word is 4% de angry, but the difficulty is to 
find any cause for anger. Weiss finds it in the fact that the man 
had broken the wholesome law forbidding persons with this dan- 
gerous disease from coming into contact with their fellows, and 
attributes Jesus’ urgency to get rid of him to the same cause. 
Consistently with this, he supposes that the cure was only gradual, 
and that the leper was still liable to infect others when he left 
Jesus. Mk.’s story becomes secondary of course as it is plainly 
inconsistent with this hypothesis. Weiss thinks that Mk. introduces 
this word inadvertently, as it shows plainly a different version of 
the whole affair. The original account he finds in Mt. 8**. But 
it is Mk. himself who betrays this by his inadvertent éuBpipnodpe- 
vos. Verily, this is to hang much ona small peg. If anywhere, 
Mk. shows here the indubitable marks of originality. And how 
much more probable is his account of Jesus’ urgency to get rid of 
the man than Weiss’s, who lays it to the danger of infection, and 
so to an imperfect cure. Mk., on the other hand, attributes it to 
our Lord’s dread of the notoriety caused by his miracles. Weiss’s 
whole theory of the gradualness of Jesus’ cures, and of his regard 
for the Levitical law, of which this makes a part, is unsupported. 
But neither is Meyer’s explanation, that he foresaw the man’s dis- 
obedience, quite probable. It puts its finger on the source of the 
trouble, but it mistakes in making it foresight on the part of Jesus. 
Our Lord is vexed at the whole situation of which the man makes 
a part, at the clamor over the mere externals of his work, and this 
is expressed in some sharp word, with which he accompanies the 
thrusting of him out of the house (or synagogue). It may be 
translated, having spoken sternly to him? It does not denote the 
tone with which Jesus spoke the words given here, as the action of 
the verb and participle are apparently distinct. But it denotes some 
utterance accompanying the é£€8aAey, and partaking of its spirit. 


1 See 181. 4 212 Mt. 1218 Mk. 52 Mt. 982-33 Mk. 785, 

2See Mt. 989 Mk. 145 J. 1153.38 for the other instances of N.T. use of word. 
Of these, Mt. 98° shares the ambiguity of this passage. The original meaning is 
fo snort, which certainly makes room for it to denote an expression of feeling, as 
well as the feeling itself. 
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éf¢Barev — AV. sent him away. RV. sent him out. Both in- 
adequate again. TZhrust,or put him out, conveys the idea. This, 
as well as éuBptunodpevos, indicates the urgency of Jesus’ action. 
He wishes to repress the natural, but misguided, impulse of the 
leper to stay and contribute to the adulation and excitement 
gathering about Jesus. 

44. “Opa, pydevi pndev elrys — Take heed lest you say anything 
to anybody.' The reason for this prohibition is not the urgency 
of his performance of the legal requirements, with which nothing 
must be allowed to interfere, but the danger in which Jesus stood 
of just the results which followed his disobedience. His spread- 
ing the story prevented Jesus’ work in public, and forced him into 
retirement, and so Jesus forbade his telling it. And the words in 
which he warned him off this dangerous ground are made as sharp 
as possible. ceavrov detfov rw lepet Kat mporéveyxe — show thyself 
to the priest, and offer. is papriptov avrots — for a testimony to 
them. ‘These words are to be connected with detfov and treéveyxe 
— show thyself to the priest, and make the prescribed offering, for 
a testimony to them. Take this offictal way, authorized and pre- 
scribed by the law, of testifying to your cure. ‘This case, taken by 
itself, would be one of subservience to the law. And Weiss makes 
it the text of a discourse on Jesus’ strict conformity to the law, 
ceremonial as well as moral.’ But this is an evident overstate- 
ment, to say the least. Jesus’ general position is that of a Jew, 
conforming himself, as any sane man would, to Jewish law and 
custom. And yet, sometimes he acts as if there was no such law. 
But in both observance and non-observance, he acts simply as a 
rational spirit, bound by definite principles, but conforming to 
fixed rules only so far as they do not interfere with the principles. 
Take, ¢.g., what he says about the higher law in its relation to the 
Sabbath, and about the principle of fasting. In this very case, 
his touch of the leper made him unclean, so that his action com- 
bined both observance and non-observance. And in his discourse 
about eating with unwashed hands, he abrogates the distinction 
between clean and unclean. No, to judge of his action here in 
a large way, it is apparent that Jesus would not have encouraged 
the man to disregard the law, and might very likely have bidden 
him observe it, just as he would himself. But this insistence on it 
can scarcely be attributed to Jesus’ anxiety or scrupulosity about 
ceremonial law. But the provision for official announcement of 
the cure to a single person in Jerusalem, by taking the place of 
publishing it abroad in Galilee, gave Jesus an opportunity to sup- 


1 See Win. 56, 2, 5, 8. On the double negative, nothing to nobody, see Win. 
55,9, 5. 
; 2 The prescribed ceremonial and offerings for the cleansing of a leper are found 
n Lev, 14. 

3 Life of Fesus, Ul. ch. 11. 
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plement his prohibition with a reminder of what the law provided 
in such cases. 

45. iptaro xyptooew moda Kal Suadnpilev rov Adyov — began to 
sublish much (extensively) and to spread abroad the event. tiv 
Asyov — is the object of both verbs. sjpéaro— calls attention to 
the beginning of this action. He no sooner went out than he 
began to publish the affair. dore pyxére atrév Sivacba — so that 
he was no longer able. An inability arising from the condition 
and principles of Jesus’ work. «is okw — into a city. Jesus was 
on a tour, going about from place to place, and eis wéAw has 
therefore the proper meaning of the anarthrous noun. éz”’ épqjpos 
rérois—in solitary, uninhabited places. xdvrobev— from all sides. 


xévrobey, instead of rarraxé6ey, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ¥ ABCDL, ete. 

1, 33, etc. x” épttuos Tisch. Treg. WH. x BL A 28, 124. 

The command not to tell the story of the cure was not confined 
to this case, but was so frequent as to justify us in saying that it 
was the custom of Jesus. And this account gives the result of 
disobedience to it in an extreme case. It made a turning-point 
in the history of this mission, producing a change in our Lord's 
plans, which is apparently the reason’for introducing it here. 

But why should Jesus try to preserve this secrecy about his 
miracles? Evidently, his thought about them was different from 
the ordinary thought of the Church, as it was different from that 
of his own time. But the reason is very simple. The miracles 
were sure to be treated as external signs, whereas Jesus relied on 
internal signs. As external, moreover, exhibitions of a supernatu- 
ral power, they confirmed the people in their expectation of a 
national, worldly Messiah, and raised in them just the false hopes 
which Jesus was seeking to allay. And finally, by the excitement 
which they created, they interfered with the quiet methods of 
Jesus’ spiritual work. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS 


Holtzmann rationalizes this miracle by explaining xa8apicat, the 
cleansing of the leper, as a removal of his ceremonial uncleanness 
by Jesus. The man was cured already before he came to our 
Lord, and he wishes Jesus to pronounce him clean, in order to 
save him the journey to Jerusalem. He admits that the evange- 
lists do not mean this, but intend to tell the story of a miraculous 
cure. But he contends that this simply shows how the story of 

D 
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natural events grew into supernatural form in their hands. Un- 
fortunately for his hypothesis, he accepts the theory of the Synop- 
tical Gospels which traces them to apostolic sources, and especially 
makes Mk. the rehearser of Peter’s story. This does not give 
the required time for myths to grow. This first-hand testimony is 
the starting-point in establishing the credibility of the miracles. 
Then, they stand or fall with the historicity of the whole account 
of Jesus, which is not generally denied. One of the first princi- 
ples of a true criticism is, that any attempt to patch out a story 
with unreal details will betray itself by the incongruities of the 
addition. But you cannot separate the miracles from the rest of 
the story in this way. They are part of the texture of the story. 
Especially, they have a uniqueness which belongs to the character 
of Jesus, and to the principles of his action, and which makes 
invention an impossibility. A scheme of miracles which rigor- 
ously excludes everything but works of beneficence — all mira- 
cles of personal preservation, of punishment, of mere thaumaturgy, 
never occurred to any one but Jesus. The moment we go forward 
or back from him in Jewish history we find all these. And yet, 
the same generation tells us the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
and of Elymas the Sorcerer, and, with entire unconsciousness of 
the difference, the story of Jesus’ miracles. His miracles are 
signs, not because of their power, but because of this divine unique- 
ness of their spirit. Jesus’ reticence about them, his endeavor to 
push them into the background, is another feature of this unique- 
ness. It is a revelation in action of his deep spirituality, the story 
of which is told by his contemporaries with evident unconscious- 
ness of its significance. In fact, the grounds of Jesus’ solitary 
greatness are to be found in the miracles, as in the rest of the life, 
and in the teaching, and they are of the same kind. 


THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT 


With this chapter begins the period of conflict in the life of our 
Lord. It is apparent in the preceding chapter that Jesus is not 
at all satisfied with the situation created by his sudden popularity, 
regarding it as a serious hindrance to his work. But now, instead 
of the superficial enthusiasm of the people, he has to encounter 
the growing opposition of their leaders. At first, this is aroused 
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by hiseextraordinary claims, then by his revolutionary act in call- 
ing Levi, the tax-gatherer, to become his personal disciple, and 
finally by his revolutionary teaching in regard to fasting and Sab- 
bath observance. Mk. produces this impression as plainly by his 
selection of events as if he had given this section the title Period 
of Conflict. Lk. gives the same grouping, while Mt. distributes 
these events. 


THE CHARGE OF BLASPHEMY 


I 1-12. Jesus’ return to Capernaum. Healing of a 
paralytic. Jesus announces the cure as a forgiveness of 
the sins which have produced the disease. The Scribes 
protest against this blasphemy. Jesus defends his claim to 
Sorgive sins, and proves tt in this case by the cure. 


Immediately after the return of Jesus to Capernaum, the crowd 
gathers again in such numbers as to prevent access to him. But 
four men bringing to him a paralytic, not to be turned back, gain 
access to the roof of the house in which he was, tear up the roof, 
and let the paralytic down. In healing him Jesus says, Zhy sins 
are forgiven, meaning the sins that have produced the disease. 
The Scribes, who make their first appearance here, protest against 
this as blasphemy. Jesus meets their charge by showing that 
forgiveness is here only another name for cure. But he asserts 
his right to forgive sins, and proves it by the cure. 


L Kal ciocadiv wiv . . . quovody — And having entered again 
«+. tt was heard, 
elgedOav, instead of elofdGer, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BDF L 28, 33, 


124, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. Omit xai before #xole6n Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BL 28, 33, 124, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc, 


wédv — again. See 1". It isa peculiarity of Mk. that he notes 
the recurrence of scenes and places in his narrative. Lk. uses this 
word only twice, and Mt. uses it almost entirely to denote the 
different parts of discourse, not the recurrence of the same, or 
similar occasions. &’ Spepiv — after (some) days & oixy — 
in the house, or at home: 


4 ofa, instead of els olkov, Tisch. Treg. WH. ® BDL 33, 67, most mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Vulg. 





1 See Win. 47, 1. 64, 5. 
4 The prep. with the anarthrous noun constitutes a phrase. 
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2. xai ovwv7xPyoov roAd\oi — and many were gathered together. 


Omit ev@éws Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL 33, 102, mess. of Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


Wore pnkére ywperv pnde TA wpos THV Dipav—so that not even 
the parts towards the door (on the outside) would hold them any 
longer. Not only was the house too small for the crowd, but not 
even outside, near the door, was there room for them.’ «ai é\aA\e 
— and he was speaking. The imperf. denotes what he was doing 
when the bearers of the paralytic came. AV. preached. RV. 
spake. tov AGyov— the word. The word of the Gospel, or glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God, with the accompanying call to 
repentance. See 1% 4%? 

3. mapaXurixoy —a paralytic? 

4. Kai pi dvvdpevor mpocevéyxar — And as (they saw that) they 
were unable to bring him to him. pm shows that their inability is 
not viewed simply as a fact, but in their view of it, as it influenced 
their minds.* 


mwpocevéyxat, instead of xpogeyyloa:, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. marg. 
x BL 33, 63, 72 marg. 253, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. etc. 


drecréyacay tTHy oréynv — they unroofed the roof. Uncovered, 
EV., does not render the paronomasia of the Greek.® éfopvgavres 
— having dug tt out. This describes the process of unroofing. 
It would imply probably some sort of thatched roof. yada@or roy 
xpaBarrov — they let down the pallet. The noun denotes any 
slight bed, such as might be used to carry the sick about the 
streets, a stretcher Grov— where(on). 


Srov, instead of é¢’ § Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL two mss. Lat. Vet. 

The roofs of Eastern houses were flat. Access to the roof would be easy 
by an outside stairway or ladder. The description, moreover, implies that 
this house had only one story, according with what we know of the humble 
position and means of Jesus and his followers. 


5. tiv miorw atrav — their faith. That is, the faith of the 
paralytic and his friends. That it was their faith, and not simply 
his faith, would show several things. First, that faith is not the 
psychological explanation of the cure, through the reaction of the 
mind on the body, in which case, the faith of the others would 


1 ywpety is transitive and has ra wpds rv @vpay for its subject. On the repetition 
of the negative, see Win. 55, 9, 6. On the construction of dere with uy and the 
inf. — always so in N.T. —see Win. 55, 2, d. 

2 For other instances of this use of o Adyos to denote in a general way the subject 
of Christian teaching, see 414-8 Lk. 12, 

8 This word belongs to Biblical Greek. The Greeks said wapoAcAuuévos. 

4 See Win. 55, 5, 2, B: 

6 This is the only case of the use of this verb in the N.T. 

6 yadwo. Commonly means fo slacken, or relax, and fo let down, when this 
involves slackening. xpaBarrov is a late Greek word copied from the Latin graba- 
tus. The Grecks said oxiprovs. 
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have nothing to do with it, — but the spiritual condition of the 
miracle. This is also shown by the cure of demoniacs. Secondly, 
that Jesus meant here by the forgiveness of the man’s sins only 
this removal of the physical consequences of some sin affecting 
the nervous organization. The removal of the spiritual penalty 
would be conditioned on the faith of the man himself. However, 
this is simply the reflection of the writer on the facts. And it és 
in the narration of facts, that the value of contemporancous witness 
appears. Inthe historical judgment of the Gospels, this distinc- 
tion between facts and reflections has frequently to be remem- 
bered. Teéxvov, ddpievral gov ai auapriat— Child (EV. Son), thy 
sins are forgiven. 


dglevrat, instead of dpéwvrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. & B 28, mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Pesh. Harcl. 


6. Trav ypapparéwy — of the Scribes.' This is the first encoun- 
ter of Jesus with the formalists and dogmatists of his time. So 
also in Mt. and Lk. And the matter in controversy, the extraor- 
dinary claims of Jesus, was sure to become an issue between them. 
The opposition to Jesus is easily explained. daroyLouevor év rais 
Kapdias — debating in their hearts. xapdia, in the N.T., does not 
denote, like our word Aeart, the seat of the affections, but the 
inner man generally, and more specifically, the mind. This cor- 
responds to the Homeric use, the common Greek use being like 
ours. 

7. Ti ovros ovrw Aare; BAaopypel.— Why does this one speak 
thus? he blasphemes. 


Pracgpnpe?, instead of Bracdnulas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL amass. 
of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


BAacdypetv is used of any speech derogatory to the Divine 
majesty. The generic sense of the word is snjurious speech, among 
men, slander. In this case, the supposed blasphemy consists in 
the assumption of the Divine prerogative. ei py els 6 @eos; except 
one, God? ‘This is a good example of the ill usage that good 
principles receive at the hands of men who deal only with rules 
and formulas. As a general proposition, this statement of the 
Scribes is undeniable. The difficulty is, that they ignored the 
possibility of a man’s speaking for God, and the fact that they had 
before them one in whom this power was lodged preéminently.? 

8. ro rvevpart avrovu—in his spirit. This is contrasted with 
the knowledge acquired through the senses, ¢.g. in this case, by 
hearing what was said. Without their saying anything, he knew 
inwardly, intuitively, what was going on in their minds. Jesus 
knew generally their intellectual attitude, and their position towards 


1 See on 122, 2 In J. 20%, Jesus extends this power to his disciples. 
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any attempt to live according to the spirit, instead of the letter of 
things, and the mere look of their faces would put him on the 
track of their thoughts. A€ye avrots — says fo them. 


Aéyet, instead of elwxey, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL 33, mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. 


9. Ti éorwy eixorwrepov; Which is easter?! Jesus does not make 
the contrast here between healing and forgiving, but between say- 
ing be forgiven and be healed. ‘The two things would be them- 
selves coincident, and the difference therefore would be only 
between two ways of saying the same thing. The disease being a 
consequence of the man’s sin, the cure would be a remission of 
penalty. "Adievrai gov ai ayapriaa — Thy sins are forgiven. 

"Adlevra:, instead of 'Agpéwyrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. & B 28, mss. of Lat. 

Vet. Vulg. Pesh. Harcl. cov instead of co, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x 

BEFGHKL, etc. txaye, instead of weperdre, Tisch. x LW¢ A, and uraye 


els roy olxdy gov, D 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. A difficult case to decide, as 
wepirdre: may be taken from Mt. and Lk., and uxaye from v. II. 


10. iva S& eldnre — burl that ye may know. WHere was an oppor- 
tunity to put his power to a practical test. As a general thing, the 
power to forgive sins admits of no such test, but only of those 
finer inward tests by which a change of spiritual condition and 
relation becomes known. But here the forgiveness was manifested 
in an outward change, making itself known in cure, as the sin had 
discovered itself in disease. éfovciay — authority, or right. This 
is the proper meaning, rather than power, and it evidently fits 
this case. 

6 vios Tou dvOpwrov — the Son of Man. This is a Messianic 
title, the use of which is to be traced to the Messianic interpre- 
tation of Dan. 7*”. In the post-canonical Jewish literature, it 
appears several times in the Book of Enoch.’ It is the favorite 
title applied by Jesus to himself in the Synoptical Gospels, Son of 
God being used by Jesus himself only in the fourth Gospel. In 
the passage in Dan., the prophet sees in vision a fifth power suc- 
ceeding the four great world-powers, only this is in his vision like 
a son of man, while the preceding powers have been represented 
as beasts. And in the interpretation that follows (see especially 
v.82) this power is said to be the kingdom of the saints of the 
Most High. But later, when the hopes of the people were concen- 
trated finally on a Messianic king, this passage was given Messi- 


1 eixowwrepoy is a late word, and is used in the N.T. only in this phrase, evxo- 
worepsov eon. The Greek word for which of two is xérepov. ri means Strictly wats, 
not whick. 

2 For passages, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. Fora discussion of the date of the alle- 
gories, in which the Messianic portion of the book occur, see Schiirer, V.Zg. II. 
III. 32. 2, Schiirer, on the whole, favors the pre-Christian date. 

3 Son alone is used by Jesus in Mt. 11°7 2187 2819, referring to the Divine Son- 
ship in the theocratic sense, 
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anic interpretation, and Son of Man came to be a Messianic title, 
though not so distinctive, nor so commonly accepted, as the name 
Messiah. The choice of it by Jesus was partly for this reason. 
To have called himself plainly the Messiah would have precipi- 
tated a crisis, forcing the people to decide prematurely on his 
claim. And it is evident from the doubt of the people, not only 
about what he was, but in regard to this very point, what he him- 
self claimed to be, that the title used by him familiarly was inde- 
cisive. However, there can be little doubt, that the reason for 
the choice of the name Son of Man lay deeper than this, and is to 
be found in the significance of the name itself, aside from its his- 
toric sense. Everywhere, Jesus uses the Messianic phraseology 
of his time, but rarely limits himself to its current meaning. This 
name, Son of Man, was to the Jews a Messianic title, only that and 
nothing more. But Jesus fastens upon it because it identified him 
with humanity, and owing to the generic use of the word Man in 
it, with the whole of humanity. His chosen title, as well as his 
life, showed that his great desire was to impress on us his brother- 
hood with man. 

ext rhs yns— upon the earth. Contrasted with the power of 
God to forgive sins in heaven. Of course, the power to forgive 
sins, involved in the mere cure of diseases resulting from them, is 
in itself small. But the significance of these words lies in the 
unity of our Lord’s work implied in them. As the redeemer and 
deliverer of mankind, he is appointed to cope with the whole power 
of evil among men, to strike at its roots, as well as its twigs and 
branches, and at its effects, as well as its causes. And the whole 
is so far the one power trusted to him, that one part becomes the 
sign of the other. 

11. cot Aéyw —This is to be connected with iva edyre, the clause 
A€yee rp wapaAutixp being parenthetical. This is what he says in 
order to put his power to forgive sins to a test. éyepe, dpov — 
arise, take ups 

Omit xal before Apoy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCD&'L 13, 28, 33, mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


12. Kai qyép0n, wal evOds dpas... &fyrADev EurpooPe — And he 
arose, and immediately having taken... went out before. 


cal edfds, instead of evdéws, cal Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BC*L 33, 
Memph. &umrpoo dev, instead of évdvriov, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. x BL 187 
marg. 


The éurpocbey ravrwv, before all, is introduced to show the pub- 
licity attending Jesus’ proof of his power. There was a great crowd 


1 ¢yeipw is transitive, and the active is used here in the sense of the passive or 
middle. On the meaning of the verb, see on 18! footnote. In the passive or mid- 
dle, in the sense peculiar to the N.T., the meaning is fo rise from a reclining 
position. 
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of people, Jesus had performed his miracle in distinct answer to a 
challenge of his authority, and the cure was therefore purposely 
public. It contrasts therefore with Jesus’ ordinary reserve in the 
performance of his miracles, and with his depreciation of their 
testimony to his mission. And one significance of the event lies 
in this indication of his varying method, and of his power to in- 
clude all the facts in the broad range of his action. éicrac6a: — 
were amassed SsofdLev tiv @edv — glorified God? ddapnev — we 
saws 

e(Sayey, instead of efSouer, Tisch. Treg. WH. CD. The unusual form 

determines the probability of this reading. 


CONSORTING WITH SINNERS 


13-17. The call of Levi the tax-gatherer. Jesus answers 
the charge of consorting with this and other obnoxious classes, 
many of whom had eaten with him. 


This is the second cause of offence. The scene changes from 
the house to the shore of the lake, where Jesus finds Levi, a tax- 
gatherer, at the customs station. He calls this representative of a 
despised class into the inner circle of his disciples, and follows 
this up by entertaining at his house many of the same, and of the 
class of open sinners generally. Again jt is the scribes who attack 
him for this open association with outcasts. Jesus answers that he 
is a physician, and his business is with the sick. 


13. rapa tiv OdAaccav — to the side of the sea. This differs 
from weptrarely rapa, which denotes motion dy she side of, whereas 
this is motion 4 fhe side of. awdé\w— again.’ The only previous 
event at the lakeside had been the call of the four disciples, 1" sq. 
The week following, Jesus had gone on a tour through Galilee ; and 
now, on his return, he resorts to his usual place again. Caper- 
naum and the shore of the lake were the scenes of his ministry. 
NPXETO mpos avrov, Kat edidacxey — resorted to him, and he was 
teaching them. The impfts. here denote the acts in their progress, 
the gradual gathering of the crowd, and Jesus’ discourse as they 
came and went.® 





1In Greek, égiornue Means fo displace or alter, and sometimes by itself, but 
enerally with ¢pevav, or rod dpoveiv, fo put one beside himself, to derange. Inthe 
.T., it is used always in the sense of amaze, or be amased, except 32! 2 Cor. 5)8, 
where the stronger meaning, fo be distraught, reappears. 
2 So0¢d¢gerw Means properly fv think, to have an opinion. To praise, or glorify, 
is the only N.T. use. 3 cidauev iS sec. aor., with the vowel of the first aor. 
4 See note on Mk.’s use of mdacy, v.1 
5 Note the difference from the aor. ¢£7A@e which denotes the momentary past act. 
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14. Aevety riv rod "AAdalov— Levi, the son of Alphaus. So 
Lk. 5”. In Mt. 9%, however, where the same event is told in 
almost identical language, Ma66aiov, Matthew is substituted for 
Levi. The two are to be identified, therefore, as different names 
of the same person. 


Alphas is also the name of the father of James the less. But as Mat- 
thew and James are not associated in any list of the apostles, there is no 
sufficient reason for identifying this Alphseus with the other. 


éni_ 13 reAdvov, not in the toll-house, but near it. See Thay.- 
Grm. Lex. _reAdmov denotes the place in which the customs were 
collected. It is a late Greek word.’ “AxodovOa por — follow me. 
This is the common language of Jesus in summoning disciples to 
personal attendance on himself, which is evidently the meaning 
here. The apparent abruptness of the call, and the immediate- 
ness with which it is answered, are relieved of their strangeness by 
the fact that Jesus had now been teaching long enough to call the 
attention of men to himself, so that the summons probably brought 
to a crisis and decision thoughts already in Levi’s mind. 

15. Kal yivera: xaraxeioGa:— And it comes to pass that he is 
reclining (at table) 2 


‘ylverat instead of éyérero, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BL 33. Omit & 7 
before xaraxeigGai—Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL 13, 33, 69, 102, 124, 
Memph. 


KaraxeioOar airov év ry olxig abrot — he was reclining at table 
in his house. Meyer, Holtzmann, and others say that this was the 
house of Jesus. This is contrary to the statement of Lk., who says 
expressly that Levi made him a great feast at his house. But the 
recurrence of the pronoun airy .. . adrot makes it reasonably 
certain that they refer to the same person. Mt. does not insert 
any pronoun after rq olxig, and that makes his language point:in 
the same direction. And the fact that Mt. and Mk. use different 
language, which nevertheless points to the same conclusion, makes 
that conclusion doubly certain. The connection between this 
event and the call of Levi is thus simply that both show Jesus’ 

. revolutionary attitude towards the despised classes of his time. 


rehGrai—tax-gatherers. The name publicans, given them in our Eng- 
lish Bible, comes from the Latin pub/icani, but in English it has become 
practically obsolete in that sense. “Moreover, the Latin publicani does nut 
apply to the whole class of tax-gatherers, but only to the Roman knights to 
whom the taxes were farmed out in the first instance. 





1 The repetition of the somewhat peculiar redsvev in Mt and Lk. is a 
strong sign of the interdependence of the Syno 
cecal Ta Taryintas comer fo pat thal, is a periphrase not unknown 0 the 


a 
reek, but its frequent recurrence in the Synoptics is probably due to Hebrew 
usage. 
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apaprwroi — sinners ; t.¢. here, those guilty of crimes against 
society and law, the degraded and vicious class.! 

avvavéxevro — were reclining at table with.? 

pabnrais — disciples. The common word used to describe the 
followers of Jesus, corresponding to the title ddacxados applied to 
him. It is significant, that the names “acher and pupil are chosen 
by Jesus and the disciples to describe the relations between them. 
It is probable, according to the best text, that the last two clauses 
of this verse are to be separated, so that the verse ends with 
mrodvoi.. The statement is, that there were many of this class of 
open sinners. It does not denote the number present, which 
would be superfluous, but the number of the class. Holtzmann 
calls attention to the situation of Capernaum on the borders of 
the territory of Herod as the cause of the number of tax-gatherers, 
as this made it an important customs station. ot ypap. rav Papic. 
— the Scribes of the Pharisees. The Pharisees were the sect that 
adhered not only to the Law, but to the rabbinical interpretation of 
the Law, which gradually formed a traditional code by the side 
of the written Law. ‘Their scribes, therefore, would be the rabbis 
of the party that specially believed in the rabbis. Morison is 
right in calling them the arch-inquisitors, the genus inquisitor 
being the Pharisees. 


In the N.T., the use of za@nral is confined to the Gospels and Acts. In 
the Gospels, it is applied to the twelve, who formed the inner circle of 
disciples, as well as the larger group outside. In the Acts, it is the general 
name for Christians, the official title apostles being given to the twelve. 

Axodovdovy instead of #xodovOnoay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. . 


16. Kai #xodovGovv aire xai (ot) ypappare’s Tay Papicaiwy, Kat 
iSovres Ore €oiaa (Hoey) pera THY apapTwAay Kai TeAWVoV, EAcyov 
Tots paPyrais avrov, Ore mera TOV TeAwVaY Kal apapTwAay éoOia; (Kal 
rive.) — And there followed him also (the) Scribes of the Pharisees, 
and having seen that he eats with the sinners and tax-gatherers, 
they said to his disciples, Why does he eat (and drink) with the 
fax-gatherers and sinners ? 


kal ypappare’s Ty Papioalwy, xal l3dvres, instead of xal ol ypapupareis 
kal ol Papicaio, lddvres, Tisch. & BL A 33. ray Papicalwy is the reading 
also of Treg. WH. RV. éx¢. Insert xa? before (3évres also Treg. 8re éo Ole, 
instead of avréy écOlovra, WH. RV. B 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. Pesh. Memph. 
some edd. bri fobcew Tisch. Treg. 8 DL mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. edu. 
Harcl. dpaprwdGy xal reXwydy, instead of the reverse order, Treg. WH. 
RV. BDL 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. and of Vulg., Memph. edd. Omit rl before 


1 The word apaprwaAoi is rare in Greek writers. 

2 The double compound ovvarécevro is found, outside of Biblical Greek, only 
in Byzantine and ecclesiastical writers. avaxecuac itself belongs to later Greek, the 
earlier writers using xeipa: and xaraxeipac. See Thay.-Grm. Ler. 

8 The insertion of cai before i&évreg in v.16 makes it necessary to connect yxo- 
AovOovy with éAdcyor, instead of with yaar. 
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ér: Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL 33, 102, 108, 246.* Omit xal wlve (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. marg. ® BD mss. of Lat. Vet. etc. 


Ore... €oOie (xal mivee) — why does he eat (and drink) ...?! 
This charge of eating with tax-gatherers and sinners was fitted to 
discredit Jesus’ claim to be a rabbi, or teacher. For the Scribes 
and their followers would not even associate with the common 
people for fear of ceremonial defilement; much less with the 
vicious class, to eat with whom was an especial abomination. The 
tax-gatherers were classed with sinners, that is, with the vile and 
degraded, not only by the Jews, but all over the Roman Empire. 
The secret of this was, that the taxes were collected, not by the 
paid agents of the government, but by officers who themselves 
paid the government for the privilege, and then reimbursed them- 
selves by extortion and fraud. They let it out to others, and these 
to still a third class, who were selected generally from the inhabi- 
tants of the province, because their knowledge of the people would 
expedite the work. This last is the class called reA@va in N.T., 
and the unpatriotic nature of their employment was added to its 
extortionate methods, placing them under a double ban. 

17. of ioxvovres — they that are strong. EV. whole. The con- 
trast expressed figuratively by s¢tvong and sick is given literally in 
the latter part of the verse in the terms righteous and sinners. 
Jesus justifies his conduct in associating with sinners, from the 
point of view of the Pharisees themselves. Admitting them to 
be righteous and the publicans to be sinners, his office of physi- 
cian put him under obligation to the sick rather than the strong. 
But he shows elsewhere that he does not admit this distinction. 
The Pharisees were extortionate as well as the publicans; they 
devoured widows’ houses ; but they added to their wickedness by 
assuming a cloak of respectability, and thanking God that they 
were not as other men. The publicans, on the other hand, had 
the grace of honesty, and by their acknowledgment of sin, ful- 
filled the first condition of cure. 

GANG apaptwrovs — but sinners. 


Omit els perdvocay, unto repentance, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABDKL 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. Harcl. etc. 


This omission leaves xaAégat to be explained. It means fo 
invite or summon; but to what? The answer is to be found by 
following out the terms of the figure. As a physician, Jesus sum- 
mons sick souls to be cured. Or, dropping this figure, as a 
Saviour, he summons sinners to be saved. Owing to the blind- 
ness of men, the ordinary relation between them is reversed. 
Instead of the sick summoning the physician, it is here the physi- 
cian who has to call the sick. 





1 Sr is here the indirect interrogative, taking the place of the direct, a usage 
unknown to earlier Greek, but occurring a few times in the Sept. and N.T. 
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NONCONFORMITY IN MATTER OF FASTING 


18-22. Jesus answers the complaint of the Pharisees and 
of the disciples of John that his disciples do not fast. 


The third ground of complaint is the failure of the disciples, 
under the influence of the free spirit of Jesus, to observe the fre- 
quent fasts prescribed by the Pharisees as a part of their formal- 
ism, and by the disciples of John as a part of their asceticism. 
Jesus’ answer is divided into two parts. The first shows the 
incongruousness of fasting at a time when joy, and not sorrow, 
was the ruling feeling of the disciples, v.*”. The second shows 
the incongruousness of such observances as fasting with the new 
dispensation set up by our Lord. It is the incongruity of new 
and old. 


18. of pabyrai rod “Iwavvov xa of Papicaion — the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees. 


ol Papicaio, instead of rdy Sapicalwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCD 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. éx7. etc. 


noav vyarevovres — were fasting. Fasting, as a religious observ- 
ance, was prescribed in the Law only once in the year, on the 
great day of atonement. But the traditional code of the rabbis 
had multiplied this indefinitely. ‘Twice in the week was the boast 
of the Pharisee. And the importance attached to this empty 
piece of religiosity made it a part of the formal religion of the 
period. «al ¢pyovras—and they come, viz. the disciples of John 
and the Pharisees. 


Mt. 9!# names only the former. Lk. 5* makes this a part of the pre- 
ceding controversy with the Pharisees and Scribes, in which they call atten- 
tion to the practice of the disciples of John and of the Pharisees. 


of pabyrai rav Papicaiwy — the disciples of the Pharisees. 


Insert padnral before ry Papicalwy Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BC* 
L 33, mss. of Lat. Vet. Harcl. marg. 


The disciples of the Pharisees is a singular expression, much as 
if one should speak of the disciples of the Platonists. The Phari- 
sees were themselves disciples of the Scribes, or Rabbis. ‘The dis- 
ciples of John and of the Pharisees were at one in regard to the 


13, with the part. is a stronger form of expressing the idea of the impf. than 
the tense. It is characteristic of Mk., and belongs to the picturesqueness of his 
style. 
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act of fasting, but not in the spirit of the act. The Pharisees 
fasted in a formal, self-righteous spirit, and the teaching of John 
was directed against this spirit. So far as the fasting of his dis- 
ciples reflected the teaching of John and his spirit, it would be a 
part of the asceticism, the mortification of the body, characteristic 
of him. 

19, viot r. vupdavos'—sons of the bridechamber. A Hebra- 
istic form of expression by which vios, with the genitive of a thing, 
denotes a person who stands in intimate relation of some kind to 
that thing. The sons of the bridechamber were friends of the 
bridegroom, whose duty it was to provide for the nuptials what- 
ever was necessary. The principle contained in this analogy is 
that fasting is not a matter of prescription, but of fitness. If you 
set times for fasting, the circumstances of the set time may be 
such as to produce joy, instead of sorrow, and so make your fast- 
ing out of place. Fasting, #.¢., is an expression of feeling, and is 
out of place unless the feeling is there which it is intended to 
express. But it is a matter, not only of feeling, but of fitness. If 
the circumstances of the time are such as to make sorrow the fit 
feeling, then it is a fit time for fasting also. ov Swwavrat yncrevey 
— they cannot fast. This is said, of course, not of the outward 
act, which is possible at any time ; but of fasting in the only sense 
in which it becomes a religious act, or the expression of the feel- 
ing to which it 1s appropriated. It is as much as to say, in a time 
of gladness it is impossible to mourn. 

20. drapOy dr airav 6 vypdios —It is evident here that Jesus, 
still keeping to the figure, points forward to the time when he 
shall be taken away from the disciples, and then, he declares, will 
be the time for them to fast. This is the first time that he has 
prophesied of his taking away, but we can see that even as a pre- 
monition it is not premature, because of the revolutionary charac- 
ter of histeaching. He had already brought on himself the charge 
of blasphemy, consorted with publicans, one of whom he had intro- 
duced into the immediate circle of his disciples, and shown his 
indifference to the strict law of fasting. And he knew that there 
was much more of the same kind in reserve. drav — whenever.. 
The expression leaves the time of the taking away indefinite. 
dv éxeivy TH Huepa—in that day. Days and that day in this verse 
are simply a case of oratio variata, both denoting in a general way 
a period of time. 


év éxelvy 77 Huéepg instead of the plural, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCD 
KL mss. of Lat. Vet. Pesh. Harcl. etc. 


21. owdels ériBrqua p pdxous dyvadov émtpdarret éml tudrtoy maXatov * 
al Se BN, aipe TO TAnpwpa. da avrov T6 Katvov ToD taAatoU— 20 one 


1 yypdwy is a Biblical word. 
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sews @ patch of undressed cloth on an old garment, otherwise the 
new filling of the old takes from tt. 


Omit xa? before odes Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® ABCKLS A 1. 13, 33, 69, 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Vulg. Pesh. Harcl. etc. ludrioy radardy, instead 
of dat., Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDL 33. dx’ adrof, instead of avroi, 
Tisch. WH. RV. & BL, also A 33. 


The RV. translates else that which should fill it up taketh from 
tt, the new from the old. But this seems to require a repetition 
of the prep. azo before rov waXatov. 1d Katvoy Tov waXatov is in 
apposition with ro zA7jpwpa, so that it would read literally, the fd- 
ing takes from tt, the new of the old. The substitution of unfulled 
for mew is necessary to make the parable an exact fit. It is the 
shrinking of the undressed cloth that strains and tears the old cloth 
to which it is sewed. 

22. xai ovdeis BadAe olvov veov eis aoxovs madatovs* ef Se p77, 
pyge & olvos rovs doxovs, kal 6 olvos droAAvrat Kal of doxoi —.and no 
one puts new wine into old skins ; else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine ts destroyed, and the skins. 


phtec instead of pjoce, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL 33, mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Omit 6 veds after 6 olvos, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* DL 13, 
©, 242, 258, 301, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. dwéAdurat, xal 

ol doxol, instead of éxxetrat, cal of doxol dwododvrat, after 6 olvos, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. BL. 102 Memph. Omit the clause dA\a . . . BAnréoy 
Tisch. (Treg. WH.) D mss. of Lat. Vet. Omit BAnréo» only (Treg.) WH. 
RV. x B 102. The omission is more in Mk.’s manner, and it looks as 
if the clause was borrowed from Lk., where it is undoubted. 


The substitution of skins for doftles, AV., is necessary to make 
the parable tell its story. The skins rot with age, and the new 
wine, as it ferments, bursts them. 

These analogies, among the homeliest and aptest used by our 
Lord, are a further answer to the question why his disciples do 
not fast. For this is evidently the part of the question which it is 
intended that he should answer, not why the disciples of John do 
fast... Nor is it simply a repetition of the preceding, showing the 
incongruity of fasting at this time under another figure.? But it 
generalizes, showing the incongruity of the class of things with 
which fasting belongs with the new life of Christianity. The gen- 
eral teaching is that the new teachings and the old forms do not 
belong together. But this is expressed in the two parables in dif- 
ferent ways. In the first, it is the unfitness of piecing out the old 
religion with the new, like a new patch on an old garment. Inthe 


1So Weiss. 2 So Morison. 
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second, it is the unwisdom of putting the new religion into the old 
forms. The whole is an anticipation of St. Paul’s teaching that 
Christianity is not a mere extension of Judaism, and that Jewish 
laws are not binding upon Christians. Dr. Morison sees in the 
figures employed by Jesus only an expression of the incongruity 
of fasting at a time better adapted to feasting. But this would be 
simply a repetition of the preceding teaching contained in the 
figure of the wedding, and not so apt an expression of it either. 
The principle of this interpretation is a good one, that it is well to 
seek in each parable the single point of comparison, and there 
stop. Here the single idea is that of incongruity. But surely the 
figure of the wedding has brought out not simply the idea of 
incongruity, but the special unfitness of this particular act. And 
it is no violation, therefore, of the rule of interpretation to make 
these other comparisons not merely suggest the general idea of 
incongruity, but show also the special incongruity involved. In 
the figure of the wedding, it is the incongruity of fasting and 
joy that is pointed out ; in these figures, it is the incongruity of 
new and old. The old religion attempted to regulate conduct by 
rules and forms, the new by principles and motives, and these are 
foreign, the one to the other. It is not fasting to which objec- 
tion is taken, but fasting according to rule, instead of its inherent 
principle. As a piece of legalism, or asceticism, in which fasting 
per se becomes of moral obligation, it is incongruous with the 
free spirit of Christianity. 


ALLEGHD VIOLATION OF THE SABBATH 


23-28. Jesus defends his disctples for plucking ears of 
grain on the Sabbath. 


The fourth ground of complaint is the violation of the law of 
the Sabbath. Jesus and his disciples are going through the grain- 
fields on the Sabbath, and the disciples, careless of the strict Sab- 
batism of the Pharisees, pluck the ears of grain and eat them. 
Evidently there was the usual crowd following him, and the Phar- 
isees attack this act as unlawful. In the first part of his reply, 
Jesus argues from an analogous case the admissibility of infringing 
the law to satisfy hunger. In the second part, he shows the nature 
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of the law itself, that it is the servant of man, and not man the ser- 
vant of the law, involving the lordship of the Son of Man over 
the law. 


23. oropinwyv —sown fields. ypkavro ddov rovety TiAAovTEs — 
began, as they went, to pluck, EV. This is the translation natu- 
rally suggested by the context, as it prepares the way for Jesus’ 
explanation of their conduct by the parallel case of David. But 
the phrase 6dor zorety does not mean 40 make way in the sense of 
merely going along or advancing, but to make a road. The middle, 
however, has the former sense. Moreover, this translation makes 
the participle, instead of the verb, express the principal thought. 
On the other hand, the translation, 40 make a road by plucking the 
ears, besides making Jesus’ answer quite unintelligible, presents 
an absurd way of making a road. You can make a path by 
plucking the stalks of grain, but you would make little headway, 
if you picked only the ears or heads of the grain. There are two 
ways of explaining this. We can take 6ddy zoty in its proper 
sense, but make the participle denote merely concomitant action, 
not the means or method. They began to break a path (by tread- 
ing down or plucking up the stalks of grain that obstructed thetr 
path), meanwhile plucking and eating the ears that grew on them. 
Or we can minimize the difficulties in the way of the ordinary 
interpretation, without doing much violence to the laws of speech. 
Surely, in a language so careless of nice distinctions as the N.T. 
Greek, it is not difficult to suppose that an active may be substi- 
tuted for the middle. And there seems to be no doubt that the 
active is used in this sense in Judg. 17:8. And as for making the 
principal and subordinate clauses exchange places, in this case 
the peculiarity is not so great. TZhey began to go along, plucking 
the ears is not so very different from ‘hey began, going along, to 
pluck. 

24. 3 ovx &eor.— what is not lawful. The Sabbath law is 
meant, which forbids work on that day. The casuistry of the 
rabbinical interpreter found here its most fruitful field in drawing 
the line between work and not-work, and managed to get in its 
most ingenious and absurd refinements. But the great difficulty, 
as with all their work, is that they managed so to miss the very 
spirit and object of the law, that they made its observance largely 
a burden, instead of a privilege. Whenever they speak of that 
which is lawful, or unlawful, their standard is not simply the writ- 
ten law, but this traditional interpretation of it. In the same way, 
we can conceive of men now accepting the Bible as their stand- 
‘ard, and yet admitting to an equal authority an interpretation of 
it contained in creed or confession, and really referring to this 
when they use the terms, Biblical or unbiblical. 

25. Kai rA€yae — And he says. 
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Omit adrds Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCL 33, 69, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. 
Memph. etc. Aéye, says, instead of Edeyer, said, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
CL 33, 69, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


26. olxov tov @eov — the house of God is a generic term that 
would apply either to the tent or tabernacle in which the Jews at 
first worshipped, or to the later temple. Here, of course, the 
former. It was called the house of God, because in a sense God 
dwelt there, manifesting his presence in the inner shrine, the Holy 
of Holies. 

éri "ABidbap dpyuepéws — in the high-priesthood of Abiathar. 


Omit ro before dpxcepéws Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BLT etc. 


In the account of this in 1 Saml. 21!, sqq., Abimelech was 
high-priest, and Abiathar, his son, does not become high-priest 
until the reign of David. See ch. 22%. To be sure, other 
passages in the O.T. make the same confusion of names, making 
Abimelech, the son of Abiathar, high-priest in David’s time. But 
this does not explain our difficulty ; it only shows that there is the 
same difficulty in the O.T. account. Nor does it relieve it to 
suppose that this means simply that the event took place during 
the lifetime of Abiathar, not during the high-priesthood. For the 
transaction took place between David and the high-priest, and the 
object of introducing the name would be to show in whose high- 
priesthood it took place, not simply in whose lifetime. The impro- 
priety would be the same as if one were to speak of something 
that took place between the Bishop of Durham and some other 
person in the time of Bishop Westcott, when, as a matter of fact, 
Lightfoot was bishop, and it was only during the lifetime of Bishop 
Westcott. And the phrase itself means strictly, during the high- 
priesthood of Abiathar. If such disagreement were uncommon, it 
would be worth while to try somewhat anxiously to remove this 
difficulty ; but, as a matter of fact, discrepancies of this unimpor- 
tant kind are not at all uncommon in the Scriptures. 

Tous dprous THs mpolécews — the bread of setting forth. Itisa 
translation of the Hebrew, aypn an? dread of the face, or pres- 
ence, given to twelve loaves of bread set in two rows on the table 
in the holy place of the tabernacle, or temple, and renewed by 
the priests every Sabbath. S. Lev. 24°*. The Greek name, taken 
from the Sept., denotes the dread set forth before God. The 
Hebrew name, about which there has been naturally much curi- 
Ous writing, seems to mean that the bread, in some way, symbol- 
ized God’s presence. rovs lepets — the priests. 


Tous lepets, instead of rots lepedor, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. ® BL. 
tous iepets is the subject of dayeivy. The priests were allowed 
to eat the bread after it had been replaced by fresh loaves. In 


this case, there was no other bread, and when David and his hun- 
E 
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gry men appeared, it became a case of physical need against rit- 
ual law. Jesus cites it as a case decided by a competent authority 
and accepted by the people, showing the superiority of natural 
law to positive enactment, the same principle involved in the 
alleged illegal action of his disciples. And he evidently upholds 
the correctness of the principle, and not simply the authority of 
this precedent. 

27. 7d odBBarov da tov dvOpwrov — the Sabbath was made on 
account of man, not man on account of the Sabbath. This is 
introduced to show the supremacy of man over the Sabbath. The 
statement that the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath follows 
directly from this. If the law antedates man, having its seat in 
God, as the moral law does, it becomes a part of the moral con- 
stitution of things, resident in God, to which man is subservient. 
But if it is something devised by God for the uses of man, then 
the subserviency belongs to the law, and man can adapt it to his 
uses, and set it aside, or modify it, whenever it interferes with his 
good. The law of the Sabbath, if not moral, is either natural or 
positive. Regarded as natural law, the principle involved is that 
of rest, and this places it in the same category as the law of day 
and night. As positive, it is a matter simply of enactment, and 
not of principle. And in both aspects it is liable to exceptions. 
It is only moral law which is lord of man, and so inviolable. 

28. xvptos—the noun is emphatic from its position. «ai rod 
caBBarov— also of the Sabbath, as well as of other things belong- 
ing to the life of man. ‘This lordship, as we have seen, is true of 
everything else except moral law. Of that he would be adminis- 
trator and interpreter, but not Lord. He would be ruler under 
the supreme law, but without the power to modify or set aside, as 
in the case of that which is made for man. 


Weiss, Life of Jesus, contends that Jesus did not here, nor in fact any- 
where, assume an attitude of independence towards the Jewish Law, but 
only towards the current traditional interpretation of it. But surely, the 
statement that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, 
puts the Sabbath law in a separate class, and subordinates it to the moral 
law. Whereas, the O.T. throughout, not only makes the Sabbath a matter 
of moral obligation, but of the highest moral obligation. Judaism is a 
system of rules, Christianity of principles. And so far forth as the Sabbath 
is a rule, that is, so far as it is Jewish, Jesus does abrogate it in these words. 
Weiss confuses matters by neglecting this distinction. 


This early statement of Jesus’ lordship, and its use of the term 
Son of Man as his official title, is a good specimen of the way in 
which he tacitly assumed his Messianic character under this title, 
while the doubt in which the whole nation stood of his claim shows 
that he was not understood to make it formally. 
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THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT CONTINUED 


The third chapter continues the account of the Period of Con- 
flict. It contains matter, however, which belongs to the period, 
but not to the conflict. It shows us Jesus attended by larger 
crowds than ever, drawn by the report of his deeds from the 
whole country, as far south as Jerusalem, and as far north as 
Tyre and Sidon. The growth of hostility against him is thus 
shown to be accompanied by an access of popularity with the 
people. The combination of these two features seems to his 
family to make the situation so dangerous, and his own action so 
unwise, that they think him distraught and seek to restrain him. 
In the midst of this is introduced the account of the appointment 
of the apostles, evidently in the connection, as assistants to him in 
_ his increasing work. The occasions of conflict are, first, the heal- 
ing of a man with a palsied arm on the Sabbath, causing a renewal 
of the Sabbath controversy, and secondly, the charge of the Scribes 
that he casts out demons through Beelzebul, and that he himself 
is possessed by that prince of the demons. He himself brings on 
the controversy about the Sabbath by his question whether the 
Sabbath is a day for good or evil deeds, for killing or healing. 
And the charge of collusion with the devil he meets with the ques- 
tion whether Satan casts out Satan. 


HEALING ON THE SABBATH 


1-6. Jesus heals a withered hand in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, and stirs up fresh opposition against himself. 


The fifth offence of Jesus against the current Judaism is a case 
of healing on the Sabbath. It belongs evidently to a period 
when the freedom of Jesus’ treatment of this sacred day had 
created considerable notoriety, for his enemies are on the watch 
for him to give them a fresh charge against him. The scene is 
the synagogue, and the case is that of a man with a withered hand. 
Jesus himself is the challenger this time, as he calls the man out 
into their midst, and meets their scruple with the question, whether 
it is allowable to confer the good of healing, or to inflict the injury 
of refusing to heal. 
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1. rddw els cvvaywynv — again into the synagogue.’ 


Omit rv before cuvaywyhy Tisch. Treg. (Treg.) WH. ® B 102. The 
art. is an apparent emendation. 


The wdAw, again, keeps up the connection with preceding visits 
to the synagogue, after the manner of Mk. See 17°". éfypappe- 
vnv THY xeipa — the hand withered. The article is the possessive 
article? The participle, é&jpaypévyy instead of the adjective, 
denotes a process, and not simply a state, and hence, an effect 
produced by disease, and not an original defect. 

2. wapernpovv — they were watching. The imperfect denotes 
the act in its progress. ‘There is no subject expressed here, but it 
is easily supplied from our knowledge of the class who insisted on 
these rigors of Sabbath observance. And v.° tells us that it was 
the Pharisees who went out and conspired with the Herodians 
against him. 

3. Thy xetpa Exovre Enpdy (or rhy Enpdy xetpa Exovr: Tisch. ), Tisch. Treg. 

WH. RV. x BCL A 33, 102, one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. etc. 


3. "Eyetpe® eis rd weoov — Arise (and come) into the midst. 
"Evyecpe instead of "Evyerpat, Tisch. Treg. WH. x» ABCDL A ete. 


This is a pregnant construction. The action begins with dyepe 
and ends with eis ro péooy; but between these, there is an inter- 
mediate act, of coming or stepping. By this act, Jesus challenged 
the attention of the carpers to the miracle that he is about to per- 
form. Not as a miracle, however, but as a case involving the 
principle in dispute between himself and them in regard to healing 
on the Sabbath. 

4. “Efeort dya0orojoa‘— Js it allowable fo do good? &yabo- 
mowjoat, and its contrasted verb xaxorotjyoa, may mean to do good 
or evil, either in the sense of sight and wrong, or of denefit and 
injury. ‘The connection here points to the latter meaning. 


Mt. says that the Pharisees began by asking him if it was lawful to heal 
on the Sabbath; Lk., that he knew their thoughts, and so asked them the 
question about doing good and evil. Both are attempts to explain the 
apparent abruptness of Jesus’ question. 


This question of Jesus not only suggests the general principle 
that makes healing permissible on the Sabbath, but is aimed 





1 The omission of the art. is probably due to the fact that cis evvaywyyy had 
passed into a phrase, like eis otxov, or our fo church. 

2 Lk. 65 says ¢he right hand, Dr. Morison contends that this is the reason for 
the use of the art. But evidently, the art. is insufficient for this discrimination, as 
the other use, allowing it to apply to either hand, is so much more obvious. 

3 On the use of éyecpe, see on 21), 

4 aya@oranoa is a Biblical word. cvepyereity is the Greek word, or «5 roveiv. 
xaxorovey IS a good Greek word. 
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directly at the specious distinction made by the Scribes. They 
admitted no healing, except where life was in danger, on that day. 
The point of Jesus’ answer is found in the substitution of the posi- 
tive for the negative in the second part of the contrast. They 
regarded the not healing as simply an omission of dyaBorojon: ; 
Jesus treats it as a positive xaxorotjoat. Not to do good toa per- 
son needing it is the same as to do him evil; to withhold a good 
is to inflict an injury. But he deals more directly and boldly with 
their fallacy in the second part of the question, showing that not 
to heal is in any case to be classed with killing. The case in 
which life is in danger is not therefore a case by itself, but includes 
in itself a principle applicable to all cases of sickness. To weaken 
life is not the same thing in degree as to end life, but of the same 
kind notwithstanding, and therefore morally in the same class. 
The principle is analogous to that stated in the Sermon on the 
Mount, where Jesus shows that the law against murder is directed 
equally against any manifestation of anger. In all these discus- 
sions, beginning with 2%, Jesus appears as the emancipator of 
the human spirit, revealing principles, instead of rules, as the guide 
of human conduct, and so delivering all men possessed of his 
spirit from the fetters of conventional morality. 

5. éowwrwv — they kept silence. ‘This is a case in which the 
imperfect denotes the continuance of a previous state. er’ dpyjs 
— Anger is legitimate in the absence of the personal element. 
Anger caused by wrong done to me, and seeking to retaliate on 
the person doing it, is clearly wrong. But anger against wrong 
simply as wrong, and without evil design or wish against the per- 
petrator, is a sign of moral health. ovAAvrovpevos — The preposi- 
tion in composition may denote merely the inwardness of the act, 
as in owvoida, fo be conscious, t.e. to have inward knowledge ; or it 
may denote what is shared with others, as the same word owvotda 
may mean fo know with others, to be privy to. Probably it is the 
latter here, denoting the sympathetic character of his grief. He 
was grieved because they hurt themselves. éri r7 mwpace ris 
xapdias — at the hardness of their heart. The expression does not 
denote, as with us, the callousness of their feelings, but the unsus- 
ceptibility of their minds. They were hardened by previous con- 
ceptions against his new truth. The collocation of anger and 
sympathetic grief excited by the same act is significant of the 
nature of Christ’s anger, showing how compatible it was with 
goodwill. dmexareordby | — it was restored. 


dwexaresTd0n instead of dwoxareord@n, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 ABL etc. 
Omit gov after ry xetpa Tisch. (Treg.) WH. marg. BEMSUV I 102, 126, 
etc. Doubtful. Omit vycys &s 4 AA Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABC* D 
etc. mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. etc. 





1 On the double augment, see Win. 12, 7 a. 
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6. ev6is — The immediateness of this act is noted by Mk. only, 
and is quite characteristic of his style, hitting off a situation with 
a word. ‘The immediateness is here a sign of the violence of the 
feeling excited against Jesus. ‘To estimate their fanatical zeal, we 
must remember that they valued the Sabbath far beyond any mere 
morality, and reacted with corresponding violence against any sup- 
posed violation of its sacredness. Fanaticism is always busy and 
eager over the mere outworks of religion. 

trav ‘Hpwiavav— the Herodians. The adherents of Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. The Pharisees were zealous patriots, 
and as such were generally opposed to any foreign yoke. But 
here was an opportunity to use the foreign power against a com- 
mon enemy. The common opinion ascribed Messianic preten- 
sions to Jesus, and on more than one occasion attempted to force 
him to play the role according to the popular conception of the 
Messiah. This would be the argument by which the Pharisees 
excited the temporal power against him, as they did finally at 
Jerusalem. The preceding paragraphs have given us a view of 
Jesus in his work of undermining one after another of the Phari- 
saic positions, and this conspiracy is the natural result. 

ou Bovrtov éroinoay (or édidovv) !— they took counsel. 


érolncay, instead of érolouvy, Tisch. 8 C A 238 etc. édldovy, Treg. WH. 
BL 13, 28, 69, etc. 


GROWTH OF POPULARITY 


7-12. Jesus departs to the sea of Galilee, followed by a 
great multitude. 


The narrative of opposition is interrupted here, and we are 
introduced to a scene of another kind. The multitude about 
Jesus heretofore has been from Galilee, with a sprinkling of hos- 
tile Scribes and Pharisees (from Jerusalem?). But now we see it 
swelled by people from Judza, and from the Gentile districts both 
north and south. It is an eager crowd, moreover, who fall upon 
him and threaten to crush him in their attempt to obtain his heal- 
ing touch, so that Jesus has to procure a boat to be in attendance 
on him. The meaning of it all is, that the period of conflict 
does not signify a loss of popularity, but rather that the great 
access of favor with the people swells the tide of opposition. 


7. dvexdipnoe — withdrew. The verb is used of such retire- 
ment from public view as would be natural in such a position of 


1 gypBovAcoy belongs to later Greek. 
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danger as Jesus found himself in. Mt. uses the same verb, 12”. 
It does not seem probable, in these circumstances, that he would 
choose the part of the lake near to Capernaum which was the 
scene of his usual work, because it was a place of resort. This 
time, he was seeking retirement, and he would find it in some 
more secluded part of the lake. 

8. The last clause of v.’ should be included in this verse. As 
it stands in the T.R., the first statement, with #xoAovOncer as its 
verb, goes as far as wépay rov ‘Iopddvov ; the second, with 7AGoy as 
its verb, begins with of wept Tupov. But with the omission of of 
before wept Tvpov, we can make the break where we please. Tisch. 
makes it at the end of v.’, transferring 7xoAovOnoev to the end of 
the verse. But this separates Judzea and Jerusalem in an unwar- 
rantable way. Most probably, the first statement is about Galilee, 
the district near at hand, and the second includes all the remote 
districts beginning with Judea. Those from the neighboring 
Galilee are represented as following him, and those from the 
remote districts as coming to him. Read, And a great multitude 
Jrom Galilee followed. And from Judaa, and from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumea, and beyond Jordan, and about Tyre and Sidon, 
@ great multitude, hearing what things he 1s doing, came to him. 


hxodobOncey, instead of AxoAovOncay, Treg. WH. ABGLT etc. mess. of 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. #xodov@ncay Tisch. 8 CEFK etc. mss. of Lat. Vet. This 
verb is transferred to the end of v. 7 after rs "Iovdalas by Tisch. WH. 
marg.x C A 238 Lat. Vet. Vulg. Placed after rs TadcAalas by Treg. 
ABL I etc. Memph. Syrr. After ‘Iepocodvuw» by WH. 235, 271. The 
separation of Judza and Jerusalem caused by the transfer is clearly against 
it. Omit adr@ after 4xodob@ncev Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCL Memph. 
etc. Omit ol before rept Tépov Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x**24 ¢ BCL A mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Pesh. etc. dxovovres instead of dxodcavres Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. & B A 1, 13, 69, etc. mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. oceé, instead 
of érole, Treg. WH. BL. Internally probable. 


Idumza is the Greek name for Edom, a district situated E. of 
the Jordan, between Southern Palestine and Arabia. Tyre and 
Sidon were the two great cities of Syro-Phcenicia on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, NW. of Galilee. 

9. elre— he fold, i.e. he gave orders. mpooxaprepy — should 
be in constant attendance. The verb expresses this idea of assidu- 
ous waiting. It was rendered necessary by the crowd, which was 
in danger of crushing him. 

10. wore émtrirrey air —so that they were falling upon him. 
Not in a hostile sense, but the verb is a strong word, like xpoo- 
kaptepy and 6A‘Bworv, and is intended to bring before us vividly 
the turbulent eagerness and excitement of the crowd. dywvrat — 
touch him. They believed that there was some virtue in his touch, 
and that it made no difference whether he touched them, or they 
him. See 6". pdortyas — scourges, a strong figurative term for 
diseases. 
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ll. ra rvevpara Ta dxdGaptra — The unclean spirits are here put 
by metonymy for the men possessed by them, because the action 
is directed by them. drav éSewpovww!— whenever they beheld him. 


ébewpovv, wpocéeirroy, . . . &xpagoy, instead of the singular, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. x» ABCDL etc. Aéyorres, instead of Aéyorra, Tisch. WH. 
marg. * DK 61, 69 etc. 


mpooémmrrov Kai éxpafov — would fall down before him and cry 
out, The impf. denotes repeated action. ‘Or: cb?—6 vids rov 
®cov — the Son of God. This title was a Messianic title, denoting 
theocratic sonship, and there is nothing here to indicate that it is 
used in any other than this common sense. The onus probandi 
is not on those who deny the use of the term in the Synoptical 
Gospels, of metaphysical sonship, but on those who claim this use. 
Unless it was accompanied by language pointing out the meta- 
physical sonship, no Jew would have understood it. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE TWELVE 


13-19. Jesus goes up into the mountain, and chooses the 
twelve. 


The appointment of the twelve is put in different connections 
in the Synoptics. But in them all, the connection is such as to 
point to the growth of our Lord’s work as the occasion of the 
appointment. They are to aid him in his work of proclaiming 
the kingdom, and of healing. But after all, the other purpose 
named, the association with himself, is the one most in evidence 
in the subsequent history. 


13. 1d dpos — the mountain, t.e. the one in the neighborhood. 
ovs 70cAev abros— whom he himself wished. The pronoun is 
emphatic, the form of the verb being enough to indicate the per- 
son. Those who came to Jesus at this time came not of their 
own accord, but in accordance with his desire. 

14. éroince Sudexa —he appointed twelve. This use of the 
verb comes under the head of making one something, — king or 
priest, for instance. Only here, that to which they were appointed 
is expressed, not as an office, but as the purpose of the appoint- 
ment. This purpose is expressed under two heads, the first being 


1 Grav éOewpovy is a rare construction. Generally, éray is used with conditions 
belonging to the future, or with general conditions belonging to any time, and is 
construed with the subjunctive. The indefiniteness in the time of past conditions 
expressed in our -ever is denoted by -more. 

2 On this use of dr to introduce direct quotation, see on 135, 
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association with himself, and the second, to act as his messengers 
in the work of proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and of 
healing the sick. Apparently, the former was the only one fully 
carried out during our Lord’s life, the second becoming their work 
when they were made necessarily independent of him by his 
death. And in accordance with this, the name generally given in 
the Gospels is disciples, and afterward, in the Acts and Epistles, 
they are called apostles. 
ots xal drogrddous wrduater, whom he also named apostles, is inserted 
after érolnce Sddexa by WH. RV. marg. x BC* A 13, 28, 69, 124, 238, 346, 
Memph. Harcl. marg. Tisch. thinks it has been copied from Lk. 6!%. But 


on the whole, considering the strength of the testimony for it, it seems at 
least equally possible that Lk. found it in the original Mk. 


xnpvocey — to herald, or here, where it is used absolutely, 7 
act as heralds, The word conveys the idea of authority, a herald 
being an official who makes public proclamation of weighty 
affairs. The proclamation which they were to make was the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

15. dyav efovoiav éxBddAXAav — fo have power to cast out, This 
is in the same construction as xypvocev, and denotes one of 
the objects of sending them forth. 


Omit Oeparevecy ras vdcous, xal, fo heal diseases, and, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. ® BC* L A 102 Memph. 


With this omission, the casting out of demons is taken as the 
representative miracle. So frequently.’ 
16. xai éréOyxe. 


Kal érolncey rods 8b8exa, and he appointed the twelve, is inserted before 
cal éréOnxe by Tisch. WH. RV. marg. » BC* A. 


kat éréOynxe interrupts the structure of the sentence, which is 
resumed in the next verse. The names that follow are in apposi- 
tion with rovs Swdexa in the inserted clause, and the enumeration 
is interrupted to give the descriptive names assigned to some of 
them by Jesus. 

Ilérpov — Peter. Mt. gives the only explanation of this name 
given to Simon, in ch. 16:18. But neither in this passage nor in 
that, is there any definite indication that it was at either time 
that the name was given him. J. 1“, however, assigns the giving 
of the name to atime much earlier than either, immediately after 
the Baptism. ITerpoy means a rock. ‘The masculine form, instead 
of Ilérpa, is due to its being appropriated as the name of a man. 

17. xai ‘IdxwBov— This resumes the structure of v.™, as if v.” 
read Xiuwva @ éreOyxe. 

Boavepyés. This is a modified form of the Heb. Ym 35. wn 
properly means fumult or uproar, of any kind, and ¢hunder, asa 


1 See on 139, 
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secondary meaning, is not improbable, though we have no example 
of it in Hebrew literature. The name probably describes a fiery, 
vehement temperament, rather than a thunderous eloquence, or a 
scnorous speech. The little that is told us about the disciples 
makes it impossible to follow out these hints about their character 
and temperament. These four, Peter, James and John, and 
Andrew, always stand first in these lists of the twelve, and among 
them, Peter is always first. Mt. calls him zp@ros. But Mt. and 
Lk. put Andrew into the second place, evidently to associate him 
with his brother. Mk.’s order is the order of their rank, Peter, 
James, and John being the three disciples chosen by Jesus to 
attend him on special occasions, ¢.g. the Transfiguration, the rais- 
ing of the daughter of Jairus, and the scene in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 

18. PidAurrov — Philip heads the second group in dll the Gos- 
pels, as Peter the first. The name is a Greek name. We hear 
nothing more about him in the Synoptics, though he is mentioned 
several times in the fourth Gospel. 

OoXopatov-— This name does not occur in the Gospels out- 
side of these lists, and elsewhere only in Acts 1%. And in the 
passage in Acts, Bartholomew’s name is associated, as it is here, 
with those of Philip and Thomas. In the fourth Gospel, on the 
other hand, we find that Nathanael is associated with Philip and 
Thomas, as Bartholomew is in the Synoptics and the Acts. In J. 
1#® Nathanael is the one whom Philip introduces to Jesus, while 
in J. 212, Nathanael’s name is associated with Thomas. This, 
together with the fact that so important a personage as Nathanael 
appears to be in J. is not mentioned in the list of the twelve, has 
led to the quite reasonable supposition that the two are to be 
identified. In that case, Bartholomew, which means Son of 
ZTolmai, would be a patronymic, and Nathanael would be the real 
name. 

Ma0@atov — On the identification of this disciple with Levi the 
publican, see on 2. He is not mentioned after this, except in 
Acts 1%, @wyav—This disciple, who is a mere name in the 
Synoptics and the Acts, becomes a personage in the fourth Gos- 
pel. J. 11° 14° 20%, This group of four is the same in all 
three Synoptics, but in Mt., Thomas precedes Matthew. 

‘TdxwBov TOV Tov "AXAdaiov — ‘This James is probably the same as 
‘Tdxwfos é 6 ptxpos, [ames the Uitte, the son of Mary and Clopas. 
See 15° 161 J. 19%. The supposition, however, that in this pas- 
sage from J., Mapia 7 rod KAwra is in apposition with 7 wyryp 
avrov, and that thus the brothers of our Lord were his cousins 
and included in the list of apostles, is decisively negatived, first, 
by its giving us two sisters having the same name, Mary ; secondly, 
by the fact, that in Lk. 2’, Jesus is called the firstborn son of 
Mary, implying that there were other sons; thirdly, by Acts 1%, 
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in which the brothers of our Lord are distinguished from the apos- 
tles; and finally, by J. 7° which states distinctly, that at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, six months before the death of Jesus, his brothers 
did not believe in him. 

@addaiov — This must be the same as Lebbeeus, Mt. 10%, and 
Jude the son of James, Lk. 6%. 

tov Kavavatov — the Zealot. 


Kavavaioy, instead of Kavavlrny, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCDL A 33, 
Latt. Memph. (Pesh.) etc. 


If this name meant an inhabitant of Cana, it would be Kavaiov. 
Probably, it comes from the Heb. *3p, Chald. x2), with the termi- 
nation atos which denotes a party (Papicatos, SadSovxaios), and is 
the same as ZyAdrys zealot, the name given to him in Lk. 6". 
This was the name of a party of fanatic nationalists among the 
Jews, leaders of the national revolt against the foreign yoke. 

19. ‘Ioxapidryv — Heb., nvap wx Man of Kerioth. Judas is 
designated thus as an inhabitant of Kerioth, a village of Judea. 
wapedwxey — dehivered up. The word for betrayal is rpoddwxev. 


There can be no doubt what significance Mk. means to give to 
the appointment of the twelve. It is preceded and followed in 
his account by the gathering of the importunate crowds about our 
Lord. And the connection points plainly to the conclusion that 
Jesus appoints them to be his helpers in the work thus growing on 
his hands. This is indicated in the purpose, “hat he may send 
them forth to preach, and to heal; that is, to share in the work 
which has been described before as done by him.? But we do 
not find that much of this active work was done by them during 
Jesus’ lifetime. The purpose which was more fully carried out 
was that of permanent association with himself, expressed in the 
words, that they may be with him. Instead of the fluctuating 
attendance on his person of the ordinary disciples, he desired for 
these twelve such constant association that they could afterwards 
be his witnesses, and carry forward his work. Mt. 9*—10‘ gives 
the same general reason, but the immediate occasion is a mission- 
ary tour made by Jesus through Galilee, in which he is impressed 
by the greatness of the spiritual harvest, and the small number 
of laborers. Lk. 6" places the concourse of people after the 
appointment of the twelve. The inclusion of Judas in the num- 
ber of the apostles is a certain indication that he was at the time 


1 See 1%, 
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a genuine disciple. In his case, as in that of all the apostles, 
there was a failure to understand our Lord’s purely spiritual pro- 
gramme, but the personal equation, the faith in Christ himself, 
overcame this doubt at first. Later, the doubt predominated in 
the case of Judas, and even in the rest of the apostles it led to 
the temporary desertion of the ten, and to the denial of Peter. 


CHARGE OF DIABOLISM 


20-35. Jesus, at home again, ts met by the opposition 
of the Scribes, and by the attempt on the part of his 
Jamtly to restrain him. 


It is evident that there is both a logical and a chronological 
relation between this attitude of our Lord’s family and this new 
phase of the opposition of the Scribes. The logical relation is 
found in the language of the two. His family said, he ts beside 
himself; the Scribes said, he ts possessed by the devil himself. 
The close juxtaposition of these in the narrative shows that Mk. 
had this logical relation in his mind. On the other hand, the 
interruption of the story of his family’s attempt to restrain him by 
the introduction of the other account, and the resumption of the 
former in v.", is not explained so well by any other assumption 
as that there was really such an interval between the family’s 
original purpose and their arrival on the scene of action, which 
was filled up by the controversy with the Scribes. Jesus makes 
this opposition the occasion of teaching, of which it is easy to 
miss the point, and which has been badly misunderstood. In 
regard to the charge that he is in collusion with Satan in casting 
out demons, his point fully stated would be, that such collusion is 
possible up to the point where it involves an actual arraying of 
Satan against himself. And Jesus turns their charge against them- 
selves by his counter-claim that his whole action is hostile to 
Satan, making such collusion impossible. And this is the acumen 
of his statement about the sin against the Holy Ghost. In the 
case of the Scribes, their charge had been very close to that sin, 
when they said that the Spirit in Jesus was the Devil instead of 
the Holy Spirit, involving a complete upsetting of all moral values, 
and a stupendous and well-nigh irrecoverable moral blindness in 
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themselves. That is, their whole error lay in their failure to value 
the moral element in Jesus’ works. It is not implied at all that 
his family was in sympathy with the Scribes, their apprehension 
being simply that his mind was unsettled, and that he needed to 
be put under restraint. This lack of sympathy with him on the 
part of his human family led Jesus to point out the higher reality 
of spiritual relationship and association. 


20. dpxera:— comes. eis olxov is here probably the colloquial 
anarthrous phrase, equivalent to our home. The gathering of the 
Scribes from Jerusalem and the visit of his family would probably 
both of them be at Capernaum, and this points to his own house 
as the one meant here, RV. margin. 


Epxerac instead of Epxovra:, Tisch. WH. RV. & BT mss. of Lat. Vet. etc. 
Kai ovvépxerat rdAty (6) dxA0s — And (the) crowd gathers again. 


6 before &Xos Tr. (WH.) RV. » ABDL™*- A 209, 300, Memph.4, 
The article is rather favored by Mk.’s habit of correlating persons and 
things with previous mentions of the same in his account. 


mwarkw— again. This refers to 2'?, and denotes a repetition of 
what occurred then in the same place. py divacda pydt — not 
able even. . 


unée, instead of u#re, Treg. WH. RV. ABKLU A 28, 33 etc. 


wore py." 

21. of rap avrov —his family. v.",which is evidently a resump- 
tion of this part of the narrative, says Ais mother and his brothers. 
Literally, this phrase would denote those descended from him, but 
it has come to have this modification of its strict meaning. 
Kparnjoar— to lav hold of him, to get possession of him. They 
wanted to protect Jesus against his own madness. For they said 
that he ts beside himself, térty.? dxovoavres has for its object the 
preceding statement. Jesus’ permitting the multitude to gather 
about him in this tumultuous way and to engross him so entirely, 
seemed to them an unwarranted absorption in an entirely visionary 
work. This absence of prudence and of care of himself seemed 
to them misplaced. 


Weiss, with some show of reason, makes the subject of Z\eyo» the persons 
from whom the family received their account. But the more natural sub- 
ject is the same as that of é#\6oy, unless a different one is pointed out. 
And it is just as probable that the family inferred the ééorn from what they 
heard, as that it made a part of the report. 





1 Where the inf. is used with Sore, the N.T. invariably employs the neg. muy, even 
when the result is stated as a fact. See Win. 55, 24. 3 See on gl3 
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Kai of ypapupareis of dao ‘TepoooAvpwv xataBavres— And the 
Scribes who came down from Jerusalem. 


This delegation is introduced here with the article, as if it had been 
mentioned before. But the article may be taken as meaning the Scribes 
who were present, and ol xaraBdvyres as an incidental statement of the 
reason of their presence. This slight change of meaning would be indi- 
cated by a comma, — and the Scribes, who came down from Ferusalem. 


22. KaraBavres — It was down from Jerusalem, which was 
situated on high land, to most other parts of the country. This is 
the first mention of the presence of Scribes from Jerusalem, and 
it is an indication of an increased activity and hostility of the 
religious leaders against Jesus. 

BeerfeBovrA exec — he has Beelzebul. This is a modification of 
a Heb. name, and is one of their names for Satan.! One is said 
to have a demon, or here, the prince of demons, as he is said to 
have a disease, that is, to be afflicted with it. 

The particular form of this charge, that he is possessed, not 
with an ordinary demon, but with the devil himself, is in order to 
account for his power over demons, as representing their prince. 
But we may suppose that they took a malicious pleasure in making 
his an exaggerated case. éy r@ dpxovrt trav Satpoviwy —in the 
prince of the demons. The preposition has the same force as in 
the phrases #2 Christ, in the Holy Spirit. It is a local designation 
of intimate union, as if the two were so absorbed in each other, 
that they dwelt, one in the other. The charge is, that Jesus cast 
out demons by virtue of this connection with their prince. It is 
not merely an attempt to explain these miracles, so as to do away 
with the effect of them, but a distinct charge on the strength of 
them. They said, “Ais man ts in collusion with the devil. It ts 
evident all through his course, but this assumed miracle ts distinct 
proof of it. How else does this insignificant person coming among 
us without any credentials, get this extraordinary power over 
demons, unless there ts some connechon between him and their 
ruler. The devil has power to order them round, and has author- 
tsed this man to act for him, and so further the dangerous delusion 
about himself which ts spreading among the people. There is no 
connection between the attitude of the religious leaders, and of 
Jesus’ own family here. Rather, the hostility of the Scribes was 
one of the dangers of the situation, to which Jesus himself seemed 
rashly indifferent, and which led his family to seek to restrain him. 


Mt. 12-23 and Lk. 1114 give us a more immediate occasion for this 
charge in their account of the casting out of a demon at this time. In this 
Gospel, the connection is general, the charge being occasioned by Jesus’ 
frequent performance of this most prominent of all his miracles. 


1 The Heb, is baa1 5y3, 5131 being a rabbinical form of 53}, The whole means 
goa of filth. 
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23. éy mapaBoAaits—A parable is an analogy. It assumes a 
likeness between higher and lower things, such that what is true 
in one department holds good in another. It serves the purpose 
not only of illustration and of figurative statement, but also of 
proof. Here the apologetic purpose is evident. The analogy 
may be drawn out into a story, or description, as in most of Jesus’ 
parables, but this is not essential. In this case, Jesus begins with 
an abstract statement of his position, and then gives several 
analogous cases proving the general principle. 

Saravas Yarava éxBdAAev—Satan is the Heb. name of the 
devil, the prince of the demons. It means the Adversary, and 
except in this passage, and Lk. 22°, the name is written with the 
article! Jesus shows the fallacy of the scribes’ position by call- 
ing their attention to one essential element in his casting out of 
demons, which makes it impossible to account for it in their way. 
And that is, that his action toward the demons is hostile action. 
To be sure, his ordering them round, in itself considered, may 
be merely an exercise of the power which their ruler exercises 
over them. But when his authority is exercised, not for them, but 
against them, and against everything for which they and their 
ruler stand, he must be representing, not some friendly power, 
but a distinctly hostile force. They are so identified with their 
ruler, that what he does to them he does virtually to himself, and 
he does not cast himself out from one of his principal vantage 
points, possessing a special strategic value for his cause. 

24. xai day Bacircia ép Eauray pepioby — And if a kingdom ts 
divided against itself, This is the analogy which lies nearest at 
hand. Indeed, it may be called the generic statement of the pre- 
ceding principle. Satan and his subjects constitute a kingdom, 
and what is true of any kingdom is applicable to them. There is 
no difference between human kingdoms and this kingdom of evil 
spirits, which would invalidate this common truth. In the form in 
which this analogy is stated, it contains the reason why it is 
morally impossible for Satan to cast out Satan. It is, that such 
division leads to destruction. The condition is here a general 
one, not confined to any time. 

25. The second analogy is that of a house. The word is used 
by metonymy for the family inhabiting a house. Here, too, divis- 
ion ends in destruction. ov duvycerac— will not be able. The 
form of the conditional statement in this case belongs to the 
future, and not to a general condition. 


Surfoera:, instead of 8dvara:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A mss. of 
Lat. Vet. and of Vulg. dévvara: is an evident emendation, to correspond to 
v.44, 


1 See on 118, 
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26. xai ef 6 Yaravas dvéorn eh éavrdv, euepicOy Kai ov Sivara 
ornva.— And if Satan arose against himself, he was divided and 
cannot stand) 


éueploOn, xac instead of cal peudpora, Tisch. n* C* A mss. of Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. xat éuepic6yn Treg. marg. WH. RV. x° BL. xal éueplc@n is a probable 
emendation to bring the aorists dyéorn and éyeplc6n together, instead of 
€ueploOn aud the pres. od Sévarat. orfjva:, instead of cra@jva:, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. x BCL. 


This verse applies the principle to the case in hand, and the 
form of conditional statement corresponds. It states the condi- 
tion as belonging to past time, and says of an event actually past, 
if it was of such a character. In the conclusion, the aor. states 
what was involved, the pres. what zs involved. 

27. ov Swvarat ovdeis eis Ti oixiav Tod ioxvpod eioeAOwy Ta TKEIN 
atrov Suaprdcat—no one can enter into the strong man’s house, 
and plunder his tools. 


els Thy olxlay Tov loxupod elcehOhy ra oxetm abrod, instead of ra oxevyn 
rod loxupod eloedOcy els rhy olxlay adrov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 
33, 102, Memph. Pesh. 


In what precedes, Jesus has simply taken the negative attitude 
towards their charge that he is in collusion with Satan, showing 
that that is impossible. But in this verse he shows what is the real 
relation to Satan involved in his casting out demons. What it 
does mean is conflict with Satan, and victory over him. This 
also is stated in the form of an analogy, that no one can enter a 
strong man’s house, and despoil his tools, except he first bind the 
strong man. oxevy is here not possessions or goods, but utensils, 
and denotes the demons as Satan’s instruments, or tools. What 
Jesus says is not simply an inference from his casting out of 
demons, though that is the proof of it to others. But this victory 
over Satan is a part of his self-consciousness. He knows that he 
has met Satan here on his own stamping ground, where he has 
been accustomed to take advantage of the weakness of men for 
their undoing ; moreover, that Satan has approached him on this 
same side of his human weakness, and for once, has met his mas- 
ter. Instead of mastering, he has been himself mastered, and the 
mastery has been followed up by crippling; he has been bound. 
Here we come upon one of the deepest truths of Jesus’ life, that 
the real basis of his power, which is a spiritual power, is to be 
found in his own righteousness under difficulties, and those diff- 
culties the same which are inherent in human nature, and due to 
the exposure of that nature to a subtle and victorious power of 
evil which had so far dominated the world. 


1 avéorn and éxepioby are aorist, and it preserves the flavor of the original better 
to translate them as simple pasts, arose, and was divided, instead of perfects. 
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28. ’Aunv — Verily.' This has the effect of solemn emphasis. 
wavra adeOnoerat . . . TH apopTypata — all sins shall be Sorgiven. 
The statement that all the sins of men shall be forgiven is not to 
be taken of individual sins, but of classes, or kinds of sin. ai 
BrAaodynpia — the blasphemies. This word means primarily :njuri- 
ous speech, and, as applied to God, speech derogatory to his Divine 
majesty. dca av Prac onwpowow — Literally, whatsoever things 
they blasphemously utter? 


al before BAaggnula: Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8k ABCEFGHL A Memph. 
etc. 6a, instead of Seas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8» BDE* GH A etc. 


Blasphemy is not here regarded as that into which all sins may 
be resolved,’ but it adds to the general term sins, the special class 
to which the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit belongs. 

29. eis 76 Ilvetpa 10 “Aytov — against the Holy Spirit’ What is 
meant by the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit? The difficulty 
on one side, has been the consideration of this question without 
reference to the case in hand, and on the other hand, so superfi- 
cial an explanation of this case as to leave what Jesus says about 
the enormity of the sin involved practically unexplained. Plainly, 
the Holy Spirit is not to be considered here in his independent 
action, but as the inward source of Jesus’ acts. What Jesus says 
is occasioned by their charge that he had an evil spirit ; that is, 
that the power acting in him was not good, but bad. Now, the 
Holy Spirit is the Divine power to which the acts of Jesus are 
attributed. The Spirit is represented as descending on him at his 
baptism, and driving him into the wilderness, and Jesus is said to 
have begun his ministry in Galilee in the power of the Spirit. 
Especially, Jesus ascribes his expulsion of evil spirits to the Holy 
Spirit. Hence, a distinction is to be made between his other acts, 
and those which manifestly reveal the Holy Spirit in him, and 
between slander directed against him personally, as he appears in 
his common acts, and that which is aimed at those acts in which 
the Spirit is manifest. Just so far as there is in the man who 
utters the slander any recognition, however vague, of this agency, 
or so far as there is in the person against whom it is directed so 
manifest a revelation of the Spirit as should lead to this recogni- 
tion, so far, there is danger, to say the least, of this blasphemy 





1*Aujy is the Heb. particle of affirmation from 28, fo de firm, sure, Its proper 


place is at the end of the sentence, and disconnected with it, like our 4men, This 
adverbial use of it, placed at the beginning of the sentence, belongs to the report 
of our Lord’s discourses in the Gospels. Elsewhere in the N.T. it is used after 
the Heb. fashion. 

3 dea is the cognate acc. after BAagdnuyoworw, and independent of both BAacdy- 
mide and auaprjuara. See Col. 314, where 6 is used in the same way. 

8 See Morison’s singular note. 

‘ In this use of a preposition after BAaodnuyon, there is a return to the earlier 

construction, for which the N.T. employs the simple acc. 


w 
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against the Holy Spirit. Moreover, this act of driving out evil 
spirits was the act in which the holiness of the Spirit operating in 
Jesus specially appeared. It is not in the power shown in the 
miracles that the operation of the Holy Spirit is most evident, 
but in their moral quality. There is the moral uniqueness about 
the miracles of Jesus which appears in the rest of his life, only 
there, it is, if anything, most conspicuous. And this quality 
appears specially where he not only cures the bodily diseases of 
men, but frees them from an evil spirit which deranges their inner 
life. To call that evil, instead of good, and especially to ascribe 
it to the very prince of evil, is the blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. The only alleviation of it is the failure to recognize fully 
these facts. ovx exe apeow eis tov aiwva— hath never forgive- 
ness, dAAa evoxes éoTw aiwviov apaptiparos — but ts guilty of an 
eternal sin. 


dpapriparos, instead of xploews, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 28, 33 
(C* D 13, 69, 346, duaprias), Latt. Memph. 


An eternal sin may be one subjecting the person to an eternal 
punishment, eternal in its consequences, that is.? But certainly it 
is equally allowable to suppose that it describes the sin itself as 
eternal, accounting for the impossibility of the forgiveness by the 
permanence of the sin, — endless consequences attached to end- 
less sin. This is the philosophy of endless punishment. Sin 
reacts on the nature, an act passes into a state, and the state 
continues. That is, eternal punishment is not a measure of 
God’s resentment against a single sin, which is so enormous 
that the resentment never abates. It is the result of the effect of 
any sin, or course of sin in fixing the sinful state beyond recovery. 
This is more accordant with the inwardness of Jesus’ ordinary 
view of things. 

30. wvevpa axdbaptoy éxe — he hasan unclean spirit. The report 
of their saying above is, he hath Beelzebul, and it is changed here 
in order to make the contrast between zvetpa dxdfaprov and Ivevpa 
“Aytov, the Holy Spirit. 

Sl. xai pxovrat  wyrnp avrov Kai of ddeAqdot airov, xat ew 
oTHKovTes . . . Kadovvres airéyv—and there came his mother and 
his brothers, and standing outside . . . calling him. 


Kal &px(ovrac), instead of “Epxovra: of», Treg. WH. RV. (Tisch. Kal 
Epxerat) 8 BCDGL A 1, 13, 28, 69, 118, 124, 209, Latt. Memph. Pesh. etc. 
] wT np avrod cal of ddeddpol adrod, instead of of ddeAgo? cal } wArnp avroi, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDGL A Latt. Memph. Pesh. or#xovres, instead 
of éordres, Tisch. Treg. WH. BC A 28. xandotvres, instead of dwvoivres, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL 1, 13, 28, 69, 118, 124, etc. 


1 Literally, hath not forgiveness forever. The Heb. form of the universal nega- 
tive, joining the negative with the verb, instead of with the adverb. 
2So Meyer, Weiss, Holtzmann, etc. 
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Though the resumptive ovy is omitted, it is plain that this is a 
resumption of what is said about his family coming out to restrain 
him in v.”. The preliminary statement is put there, in order to 
connect é{AOoy with its cause in the tumultuous gathering of the 
people. ‘Then it is interrupted by the story of the dispute with 
the Scribes, because that event precedes in the order of time. It 
is this unsympathetic attitude of his family in this visit which gives 
force to what Jesus says about his true family. On the brothers 
of Jesus, see on v.%. ddeAdor is used sometimes to denote less 
intimate relationship, but it is not at all common, and aside from 
usage, the supposition that the ddeAdo: of Jesus were anything else 
than brothers is quite against the evidence. The names of these 
brothers are given in Mt. 13° as James, Joseph, Simeon, and Jude. 
Kat é£w oryxovres — and standing outside. Evidently on account 
of the crowd surrounding the house.’ 

32. wept atrov— around him? ai A€yovow aity— and they 
say to him. 


cal Aéyouary, instead of elwov 52, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 13, 
69, 124, 346, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


PATH gov Kal of adeAGol gov Kai al adeAhal cov — thy mother, 
and thy brothers, and thy sisters, 


kal al ddeXpal cov —Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. marg. ADEFHMSUV Ir 
22, 124, 238, 299, 433, mss. of Lat. Vet. Harcl. marg. Omitted probably 
to accord with v.33, and with Mt. and Lk. 


33. Kai droxpOeis® Aéyee — And answering, he says. 


dwoxpiGels Néyer, instead of dwexplOn, A\éywy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x 
BCL A Vulg. Memph. Harcl. xatl of ddeA\gol pou, and my brothers, instead of 
7, or, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCGL A 1, mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


Jesus does not wish, in this question, to deny or underrate the 
human relations. But he feels with a strength, not common among 
men, the Divine relation and the human relations to which this 
gives rise. Moreover, the present errand of his family has made 
him feel that they come short of the real connection which alone 
gives worth to the family relation. 

34. rovs repi atroy xaOnpévous — those seated around him. v™ 
has stated that the crowd was seated about him. But evidently 
from what follows, this was made up in this case of his disciples. 

35. rod @eod — Mt. 12™ says rov warpdés pov Tov évy ovpavw, which 
defines more closely the nature and reason of this relation. It is 
a common relation to the heavenly Father, and not to an earthly 





1 See v., and especially Lk. 819. 

2 With the acc., mepi is used locally, with the gen., of subject matter — around a 
person or thing, and adoué a subject. 

8 The Greeks used the middle, instead of the pass. of awoxpive, in the sense of 
answer, This use is peculiar to N.T. Greek. 
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father, that is at the basis of the kinship acknowledged by him. 
Moreover, the relation to God is of the moral kind, shown by doing 
His will. It is due to a new nature begotten in the man by God, 
but it shows itself in obedience. Jesus’ own relation to God, 
making it his meat and drink to do his will, is the uppermost and 
central thing in his life, and those who share with him this relation 
come nearest to him. Spiritual kinship surpasses the accidents of 
birth. 


Os av ronan — whoever does. 


Omit yap, for, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. B mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. ‘ydp is 
an emendation. Omit pov, my, after ddeXp4 Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABD 
L A mss, of Lat. Vet. 

The order of Mk. here, connecting this paragraph with the teaching in 
parables which follows, is also the order of Mt., and the latter marks this as 
a chronological order by the use of &r avrot Aadovvros, 124, and év rp éxelvy 
nuépa, 13). On the other hand, Lk. 118’ connects this attack of the Phari- 
sees with Jesus’ denunciation of them by another definite chronological 
mark, év d¢ rw AaAjoa:. And Mt. puts this denunciation among the events of 
the passion week, and fixes it there by his introductory Tére. This is a spec- 
imen of the disagreement of the Evangelists in their attempts to give chro- 
nological sequence to their narratives. Dr. Gardiner, Harmony, p. 70, 
explains this by the supposition that such expressions as &rs avrot Aadodvros 
and éy rw Aadfjoa: may be used by the Evangelist to indicate that an event 
took place, not necessarily in the midst of that particular discourse, but 
simply of some discourse or other; that is, while he was talking, instead of 
walking, or healing or something. This is a good example of the ingenui- 
ties and curiosities of harmonizing interpretation. Such use of language 
by the Evangelists would discredit them equally with the inconsistencies 
that it is intended to remove. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 


IV. With one exception, the prophetic discourse of ch. 13, 
the parables are the only connected discourse in Mk. And it is 
the only specimen of teaching without any statement of the cir- 
cumstances in which it originated. Indeed, it follows from what 
Jesus says about the object of his teaching in parables, that it 
would be without any such ground in events or questions, as would 
furnish a key to the meaning of the parable. Like all our Lord’s 
teaching, it grew out of the conditions of the time, but the con- 
nection is not indicated, except as one reads the riddle of the 
parable itself. And in this way, it serves his purpose of veiling 
the truth, except to the initiated. But when one understands the 
pvotypiov, the secret of the kingdom, the occasion is obvious. 
That secret, not known at the time by any one but Jesus, and not 
to be communicated to outsiders, was that the kingdom is a seed 
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which grows, and not an authority to be externally set up and 
enforced. The occasion is thus the hindrances to the work of 
Jesus, the opposition of the rulers, the dulness and superficiality 
of the multitude, and the question even of the disciples, why he 
does not brush these obstacles away and set up the Messianic 
kingdom. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWHER 


1-9. Jesus comes again to the shore of the lake, where 
he ts followed by the usual multitude, whom he teaches 
From a boat in parables. 


1. wd\w— again connects this with the events by the shore of 
the lake, 3’ sq.; cf. 21° xal cuvdyerat mpos atrov dxAos wieioros 
— and there gathers to him a very great multitude. 


ourdyera:, instead of cur} On, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCL A 13, 28, 
69, 124. mwdAetoros instead of rodvs, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCL A. 


The great multitude repeats the scene of the previous gathering 
at the shore of the lake, and the boat is apparently the boat which 
he ordered the disciples to have in readiness for him at that 
time, 37°*. 

els wiotoy éuBdyra (omit 7d), having entered a boat, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BCKLM 1, 33, 118, 131, 209 etc. 


mpos THv Oddacoay eri THs yas Hoav — were towards the sea upon 
the land! 
qoay, instead of 7», Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A 33, mess. of Lat. Vet. 


Lk. 8'~“ gives a different setting to the parable. According to 
him, it was spoken during a journey in the cities and villages of 
Galilee. 

2. édiSacxev— he was teaching. The impf. describes the act in 
its progress. éy mapaBoAats —in parables? Here we have the 
parable drawn out into a story. év ry didayy abrov —in his teach- 
ing. The word denotes the act of teaching, not the doctrine, or 
thing taught. dxovere — hear, or Usten. It calls attention to what 
follows, after a manner common to our Lord. 

3. 6 oreipwv — the sower, not a sower’ 


1 Mt. gives the same mark of the size of the multitude in this case. But it is 
one of the characteristic marks of this Gospel to emphasize the crowds that fol- 
lowed Jesus by some graphic touch. See 188 22 37. », 

2See 3%, note. 

3 This is the gencric use of the article, an individual being taken to represent 
the class. See Win. 18, 1. 
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4. & pev—some. ozéppa, seed is understood.' apa rv 6dov — 
by the side of the road. We are not to think here of a wide road, 
with a fence or wall separating it from the field, but of a path 
traversing the unenclosed fields. The unproductiveness is due of 
course to the hardness of the trodden soil. Jesus adds that the 
birds devoured the seed, and this is due to its lying on the surface 
without penetrating it. 


Omit rod odpavod, of heaven, after ra réreva, the birds, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x ABCL A miss. of Lat. Vet. and of Vulg. etc. 


5. Kai d\Ao — and other? 


xal &\do, instead of dAdo Se, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BC(D)L A two 
mss. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


To metpwoes — the rocky ground, not stony. A place where the 
rock came up near the surface, leaving room for only thin soil 
overlying it, is meant. 

Kai evOvs efavérarke— and it came up immediately. The thin. 
soil had two effects ; first, the grain came up quickly, because it 
lay near the surface, and was more exposed to the generous 
influence of the sun and rain; and secondly, it was scorched and 
withered by the sun, because there was no room for the roots to 
penetrate. 

6. Kai dre 6 jAtos dverecAev — and when the sun arose. 


This reading, instead of 7Alov 3é¢ dvarelXavros, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCDL A mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


éxavparicby — was scorched? 

7. eis tas dxavOas — i.e. among the seeds of thorns or briers, 
which afterwards came up, dvéByoav, and choked the grain. 

8. xai a\Aa— and others; oméppara is understood, the word 
being taken individually, instead of collectively, as in the other 
parts of the parable. 


Ga, others, instead of Ado, other, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x *andeb 
BCL 28, 33, 124, one ms. of Lat. Vet. Memph. etc. 


éd{Sov xdprov—gave fruit. Probably, in this case, as in v.’, 
this means the grain itself, and not the stalks, but in this case, the 
participles dvoPaivovra and avfdvovra must agree with adda, and 
not with xaprov. The reading avfavouevov favored by T Tr. forces 
the agreement with Kaproy. That of WH. RV. avfavonerva, forces 
the agreement with aAAa. The internal evidence thus confirms the 
latter reading ; cf. xaprogopovow v.™ 


aviavbyeroy, instead of adédvovra, Tisch. Treg. ACDL A 238. avtavipeva 
WH. RV. x B. 





1 On this use of the relative in antithetical statements, see Win. 17, 1 
2 The proper correlative of 6 key isase. % This verb belongs to tater Greek. 
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cis Tpiaxovta — up to thirty, denoting the degree of fruitfulness. 


els tpidxovra, instead of é» rpidxovra, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BCL A 
28 etc. els éfjxovra, and els Exarow Tisch. Treg. WH. marg. RV. xC*A 
28 etc. é¢» with the last two WH. BLEFGKMUV II etc. 


9. Kat dryer, os exes wra dxovey, dxovérw— And he said, He 
who hath ears to hear, let him hear. This is a familiar expression 
of our Lord’s used by him to call attention to what is especially 
worth hearing. Ye who have ears, prepare to use them now. 


Omit adrots, fo them, after fdeyev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » ABCDL A 
Latt. Memph. Syrr.etc. 06s &xe, instead of 6 €xwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DA. 


10-25. Explanation of the parable. 


10. xai dre éyévero xara povas'—And when he came to be alone, 
t.¢. after the departure of the crowd, which, however, followed 
probably the telling of the other parables. This is certainly so, if 
we adopt the reading ras wapafoAds at the end of the verse. 

ot rept avrov —The disciples generally, as distinguished from the 
multitude on the one hand, and the twelve on the other. Dis- 
ciples, because he separates them from those outside, as those to 
whom the mystery of the kingdom is entrusted. ras rapaBoAds — 
the parables uttered by him on this occasion, including those 
following the explanation of the Parable of the Sower. 


Kal 8re, instead of “Ore 8¢, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCDL A Latt. 
Memph. etc. #pdrwy, instead of ypwrncay, Treg. WH. RV. ABL A 33. 
hpwrovy, Tisch. x C. rds rapafodds, instead of Sing., Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. 8 BCL A one ms. of Lat. Vet. mss. of Vulg. Memph. some edd. 


Ll. ‘Ypiv dora ro pvoryipiov— Zo you has been given the 
mystery. ‘The mystery has been put into your hands. 


Omit yrdva, fo know, after dé30rat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCKL 
one ms. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. some edd. etc. 


A mystery in the N.T. is not something hard to understand, 
but something hidden, revealed only to the initiated, like the 
Greek mysteries. The secret of the Kingdom of God set forth in 
these parables is the fact of its only partial success in this early 
stage. This fact seemed to those outside, not possessed of the 
secret of the kingdom, to be inconsistent with its nature as a 
heavenly kingdom. They thought, when God really set out to 
establish his Kingdom, its success would be speedy and sure. 
Supernatural powers would supersede natural processes, and every- 
thing would yield to them. The mystery, the hidden thing, set 


1 The separation of carazdévas into cara wévas is simply a matter of interpreta- 
tion.  xwWpas is to be supplied with pdvas. 
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forth by Jesus, in this group of parables, is that the kingdom 
belongs to living, growing things, and is subject thus to the 
same laws as grain, leaven, mustard seed, and the like. Gradual- 
ness therefore belongs to its nature. 

éxeivots 5¢ rots €w— fo those outsiders. The EV. translates 
rots fw by them who are without. And we need to add some- 
thing to this to indicate the presence of the demonstrative. This 
can be done by emphasizing the word ¢hem (those), or by trans- 
lating rots é{w outsiders. Jesus has in mind probably the multi- 
tude just gone from them, whom he points out in éxeivois, and 
describes by rots fw; cf. Mt. 13", where éxeivots alone is used. 
The connection with r. BactAeias r. @eov in the preceding clause 
indicates that it is the kingdom of God outside of which he places 
them. Those inside the kingdom know its secrets, those outside 
do not know them. 1a wdvra— all things. It is defined by the 
context as all things pertaining to the mystery of the kingdom. 

éy rrapaBovats —in parables. Instead of being stated in terms 
belonging to itself, the mystery of the kingdom is so stated in 
terms belonging to another realm, as to veil it. The parable, z.¢. 
by itself, without its key. If the truth is stated first abstractly, 
and then in terms of the analogy, the two help to the understand- 
ing of each other by showing that the phenomenon is not special, 
but common, a general fact belonging to the related realms of 
matter and spirit. But without this key, the parable remains a 
riddle, which is one of its meanings. 

12. iva Brérovres BAErwor, cal py wor—in order that seeing, 
they may see, and not perceive. It is evident that t8wor expresses 
a more inward and real sight than BAérwor. The idea is expressed 
thus, 2 order that in the act of seeing, there may be merely out- 
ward seeing and not perception. The contrast is more exactly 
expressed by the difference between dxovwoe and oven, hearing 
and understanding. ayrore émortpepwsw xat apeOy adrots — lest 
perchance they may turn, and it be forgiven them. adeOy is used 
impersonally. 

Omit ra duaprhpara, their sins, after ddeOy Tisch. Treg. txt. WH. RV. 

x BCL 1, 22, 118, 209, 251, 340," one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


The whole verse is a translation of Is. 6°, adapted freely from 
the Sept. It takes these phrases dxoy axovoete x. od py ovATE, 
x. BAgrovres BAEpovow x. ov py Uynre and pywore ervotpapwow x. 
idvopuat avrovs out of their connection and pieces them together. 

In explaining this difficult passage, it is to be noticed, first, that 
the difference between the form of the quotation in Mt. on the 
one hand, and Mk. and Lk. on the other, corresponds to a like 
difference between the original Hebrew and the LXX. In the 
Hebrew, God says to his prophet, “Go, ... make the heart of 
this people fat and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes, lest 
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they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
with their heart, and turn again and be healed.” ‘That is, God is 
represented as sending his prophet to harden the heart of the 
people by his prophetic message, as if Rubinstein should have 
been told to deaden people’s musical sense by his playing, or 
Bishop Brooks to stifle their religious sense by his preaching. In 
the LXX., on the contrary, the hardening is the cause, not the 
purpose. The people will not hear the prophet’s message because 
their heart is hardened, and they have shut their eyes. So in Mt., 
following the LXX., Jesus speaks to them in parables because their 

heart is waxed gross, and their ears dull of hearing. And espe- — 
cially, the obnoxious pprore émtorpépwow x. idcopat avrovs is in- 
cluded in the result of their own conduct, and not in the Divine 
purpose. Mk. and Lk., however, follow the original in making 
the failure to hear and see to be the purpose of the parable. But 
Lk. omits the obnoxious pyrore émcotpepwow x. dpeOy abrots. And 
yet, there is no doubt, from the identity of language, that Mk., 
and following him, Lk., quote from the LXX., while modifying it 
for some reason. That reason would seem to be, that Mk. had 
in mind the form in which Jesus quotes the passage, and that this 
was conformed to some Targum, preserving the spirit of the 
original. This confirms what is otherwise probable, that Mk., 
rather than Mt., preserves the original form of Jesus’ saying. But 
while Mk., and according to the above, Jesus himself, conforms to 
the original Hebrew, he does not preserve the irony which is the 
saving element of the passage in Isaiah. It is only ironically that 
God commands the prophet to harden the people by his pungent 
preaching, because he sees that this will be the inevitable result. 
Whereas, it is evidently in all seriousness, that Jesus describes this 
as the result of the parable. The parable is evidently regarded by 
Jesus as a form of teaching intended to veil the truth conveyed, 
and adapted, therefore, to esoteric teaching. Moreover, the teach- 
ing is esoteric ; it concerns the mysteries of the kingdom of God, 
not the ordinary facts in regard to it, but certain things intended 
not for the common ear, but only for the disciples. And the 
parable does so veil the meaning that it has to be explained even 
to them. There is a key to each of the parables, some funda- 
mental analogy, which is necessary to its explanation. In the 
Parable of the Sower, this is found in the statement that the seed 
is the word. Without this, the meaning is obscure. ‘That is, the 
language of Isaiah, applied to the teaching of Jesus as a whole, 
would have the irony of the original ; but applied to the parables, 
it is to be taken seriously. This makes all plain sailing until we 
come to the obnoxious pyrore ériarpépwow x. dpeOy abrots. There 
the irony reappears, for it would evidently be only ironically, and 
not earnestly, that Jesus would say of any of his teaching, that it 
was intended to prevent the forgiveness and conversion of the 
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people. It makes the proper climax to the original passage, but 
is out of place in Jesus’ use of it. But, after the mechanical 
fashion, which often marks the reporting of discourse, Mk., re- 
membering only that Jesus used this quotation, reproduced the 
passage as he found it in the original, without omitting its irrelevant 
clauses. Mt., on the other hand, quoting from the LXX., without 
the modification introduced by Mk., has not involved himself in 
the same difficulty, but has not reproduced for us what Jesus said. 
Lk., seeing the difficulty involved in Mk.’s report, has omitted the 
obnoxious clause, giving us probably the genuine form of the quo- 
tation. Our Lord’s statement, then, is simply this, that the mys- 
tery of the kingdom, or its secret, is not intended for those outside 
of it, and that therefore he uses in conveying it to his disciples 
the contrivance of the parable, so that outsiders who have not the 
clue may hear without hearing. 

13. ovx oiSare xrA. This is treated by some of the critics and 
commentators as a question, and by others as a statement. Of 
course, the original text contained no intimation in which of these 
two ways it is to be taken, and there is little choice in the mean- 
ings obtained. ‘Taken as a statement, the succeeding question is 
an inference from the fact that they do not know this parable. As 
a question, it already expresses surprise at the fact that they do not 
know this parable, and then follows the inference. Kati ras zdcas 
Tas mapaBoAas yoooerOe;— and how will you know all the parables? 
The argument is from the similarity of the parables. This is not 
an unusual instance, but a good example of its class. The lack 
of perception shown in this case would extend to all similar cases. 

14. rév Adyov ozeipe. tov Adyov is emphatic, and contains the 
key to the parable. He is speaking of the sowing of the word, and 
pointing out the analogies between this and the sowing of seed. 

15. ovrot S€ ciotv of rapa tyv 6d0v— And these are they along 
the road. ‘The seed and the soil are here confounded. The seed 
is the word, the soil is the mind of the hearer. The exact state- 
ment would be, “hese are the road. 

Epxerat 6 Saravas — Sa/an comes. One would say naturally that 
the birds in the parable were merely a part of the picture, and 
had no counterpart in the spiritual fact represented by it. One 
main principle in the interpretation of the parables is that only 
the one truth represented in the comparison is to be seized upon, 
and the details are to be treated as mere incidents, on the ground 
that things in the spiritual and material worlds correspond only in 
generals. And it is evident that Jesus generally treated the para- 
bles with this largeness and sobriety. But in this case, an oppor- 
tunity is given Jesus to introduce into his account of obstructions 
to the fruitfulness of the seed the agency of that kingdom of evil 
which complicates the whole problem. The primary result of 
sowing on this hard soil is that the seed remains on the surface, 
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the secondary result is, that it is snatched away from the mind by 
the influences represented by Satan. The road, or path, repre- 
sents those whose spirits are impervious to the truth, into whom 
it finds no entrance at all. 

Tov Néyor Tov dowappévoy €v avdrois (els abrovs), the word which has been 


sown in them. év adrots, instead of éy rats xapdlats, in their hearts, T. 
CL A Memph. Harcl. marg. els adrovs, Treg. WH. RV. B 1, 13, 28, 69, 118, 


209 

16. dpotws —in ke manner, —by virtue of the same general 
resemblance. of . . . owetpoxevot — There is the same confusion 
of seed and soil as in the preceding case. evOis pera yapas — This 
corresponds to the evfis éfavéreAe of the parable, and denotes one 
side of the resemblance, the superficial readiness with which they 
receive the word. They have been attracted by the pleasant 
things, and have not stopped to count the pains and oppositions 
that constitute the other side of the kingdom in this evil world. 

17. pifav— root. The analogy is so close, that the various 
terms belonging to the physical process and material have become 
familiar designations of the corresponding spiritual facts, such as 
seed, soil, root, fruit, and the like. Root denotes the hold which 
the truth has upon the spirit, securing its permanence. The 
absence of it designates the superficiality of this class of hearers. 
mpooxatpo.— transient. This describes the merely temporary 
effect of the word upon them, owing to their superficiality. 0A¢- 
Wews 7) Stewypov — affiiction or persecution. We may suppose that 
this is not an exhaustive statement of the things destructive of the 
truth in the superficial hearer, that it simply represents them by 
the one thing operative in that early period of conflict. Only 
deeply rooted discipleship can withstand persecution. evi 
oxavoariLovrar — tmmediately they stumble. Immediateness is 
characteristic of this class on both sides. ‘They receive the word 
immediately, and fall away immediately. Haste and superficiality 
go together. ‘They do not wait to see if there is any other side to 

ereligion than the glad side, nor, on the other side, whether afflic- 

tion is a sufficient reason for giving it up. oxavdaALovrat — is 
found only in the N.T., and means 40 cause to fall or stumble, and 
in the pass., #0 fall or stumble. It is the opposite of 40 stand. The 
translation of the AV., “hey are offended, gives a wrong idea of the 
word. RV. they stumble. 

18. xai dAA\o. — and others. 


Kal &dAoz, instead of xal otro, and these, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ®* BC* 
DL A mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


of oretpopevot eis Tas dxavOas — those sown among the 
thorns. The confusion of seed and soil is repeated here. of rév 
Aoyov dxovoavres — who heard the word. 


1 See 3%, note. 
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dxovoavres instead of dxovovres, hear, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 
13, 69, 124, 346, Memph. Pesh. 


19. ai péptpvar— the cares. Literally, the distractions. They 
are the things t that divide the unity of the spirit, drawing it off differ- 
ent ways. Tov aisvos — the age. EV. world. There is only one 
passage, Heb. 1°, in which there is any call to render this word 
world instead of age. Here it means the present evil time. It is 
contrasted with the aiwy péAAwy, the coming time, in which good, 
instead of evil, will predominate. 


Omit rovrov, chis, after rob alévos Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 1, 
102, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. etc. 


draty Tov tAovrov — deceit of wealth, the power which it has to 
deceive men with its enticements, representing itself as the great 
good. ra Awa — not other things, but the remaining things. The 
article renders it definite. The other things of the same character 
as wealth are meant. ovpmviyovot—the compound represents 
the completeness of the process, choke utterly’ dxapros — unfrutt- 
Jul. The test of genuine appropriation of the truth is, that it 
produces effects of life and character corresponding to itself. 
The characteristic of this class of hearers is prepossession of the 
soil by alien things, which have not been weeded out. The warn- 
ing against wealth in the awdry +r. wAovrov is characteristic of our 
Lord’s teaching.” 

20. Kai éxetvo. — and those. 


éxetvor instead of otro, these, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A Pesh. 


We have three different pronouns, or adjectives, used in point- 
ing out the various classes of hearers. ovro, then ovroe dpoiws, 
indicating a general resemblance ; then dAAo, denoting a specific 
difference ; and finally éxetyo, denoting contrast with all that pre- 
cede. of onapevtes— that were sown. The part. in the other 
cases has been present, denoting the general fact about seed sowng 
in such places. The aor. here confines it to the particular case of 
the parable. oirwves — differs from the simple relative in that it 
generalizes the statement ; whoever, or such as. apadéxovrat — 
Always, in the N.T., this denotes a favorable reception, fo accept, 
the opposite of reject. xapropopovcw — bear fruit. This is what 
distinguishes the good soil from all others. What is planted in it 
bears fruit ; truth becomes virtue in that soil. It does not denote 
the labors or success of this class of laborers in propagating truth. 
Our Lord distinguishes between this kind of fruit and the obedi- 
ence which is the real test of discipleship, in Mt. 77%.  év rptaxovra 


1 cuuwviyouos belongs to later Greck. 
2 See 102-35, But this depreciation of wealth is specially a trait af Lk.’s Gos- 
pel. See 6%. 24 y215-21 169-13. 1o-s1, 
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— literally iz thirty. The preposition denotes the number as that 
in which the fruit-bearing is accomplished. 


The choice between é» and é» is a matter of interpretation, not of text, 
as the original had neither breathings nor accents. But all the accented 
uncials give é», also 1, 33, 69, 124, Syrr.; so Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. Latt. 
Memph. read é». Before the other numerals, WHI. bracket ¢, on account 
of its omission by BC*. é» gives the better construction, and is the prob- 
able reading, as the neuter é» has nothing with which to agree. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
PARABLE 


Jesus is led on by the necessity of fruitfulness emphasized in 
the parable to present this under another analogy, of giving light. 
And this leads him to speak still further of the provision against 
hiding, or secrecy, in the Divine economy. Finally, to enforce 
what he has said of the way in which men treat the word, he 
enjoins on them to consider what they hear. It will be seen that 
there is a certain appositeness in the connection of these detached 
sayings. But in the case of the statement about secrecy, another 
connection is possible, at least. 


21-25. 21. xai &Xeyev atrots — And he said to them. This indi- 
cates a change of subject. Myr: differs from jy, in strengthening 
the negative answer implied. Zhe lamp does not come at all, does 
if? tro 7. podiov— under the peck measure.’ dvyvia— lamp- 
stand? It corresponds to Avyxvos, damp, in the preceding part of 
the statement. 

Mt. introduces this proverb in the Sermon on the Mount, 5'*" 
with the meaning, Zhe light that ts in you ts not meant to be hidden, 
but to shine forth in good deeds in the sight of men. And here, it 
is probably put into connection with the preceding statement 
about fruit-bearing, in order to enforce anew, under another figure, 
the fact that the ultimate end of truth in man is to come out into 
manifestation as virtue. Truth considered as seed, bears fruit ; 
considered as light, it shines, but the one fact expressed in both 
figures is that it results in character and conduct. 

22. ov ydp €ori tt Kpvrrov, dav py iva havepwhn — for there is 
nothing hidden, except that it may be manifested. 


Omit the relative 6 before é4» uh, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » ABCKL A 
I, 13, 28, 33, 69, 102, 209. D 49, mess. of Lat. Vet. dAN Iva, duet that. 


1 The word yodscos comes from the Latin modius, which denotes a peck measure. 
EV. bushel. 
2 Avxvia is a later Greek form for Avxveiov. 
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The ultimate end of the hiding is manifesting This is a case of 
the argumentum a minori. Even-what is hidden is hidden only 
for the purpose of ultimate manifestation, and how much more is 
this true of anything that is in its nature light, instead of dark. 
xpurrov is emphatic. The progress of all knowledge is the mani- 
festation of this principle. The earth is full of secrets, hidden 
treasures and forces, but they have been hidden away, only in 
order that man may bring them forth out of their hiding, and en- 
rich his life with them. 

ovde éyevero dmoxpupoy — nor did it become hidden away. This 
differs from the former by the difference between éyevero and éori. 
It points to the act of hiding, as that does to the state. Both are 
for the same purpose. God has secrets, mysteries, but they are 
not permanent secrets, only held in reserve for future revelation. 

This statement about hiding for the sake of revealing is con- 
nected immediately by yap with the preceding statement about 
hiding the light. But it would seem more natural to connect it 
with the pvorypiov, the secret of the kingdom, the preservation of 
which is said to be the object of the parable. With this addition, 
the statement about secret things becomes complete. It is only 
temporarily that the secret is kept by the parable. Ultimately, it 
becomes a means of revealing that which it temporarily hides. 
And this brings it under the great law stated by Jesus. 

24. Kal édeyey abrots — and he said to them. See note on v.”. 
BAerere ri axovere — Consider what you hear. Not beware what 
you hear, be on your guard against hearing anything prejudicial 
to others. This meaning has been given to the words, because of 
a misunderstanding of the proverb which follows, which has been 
taken to mean here, as in Mt. 7”, “hat men will treat you as you 
treat them. But this leaves the whole thing without any connec- 
tion with the rest of the discourse, utterly irrelevant. Whereas it 
is evident that dxovérw and dxovere go together. And v.” is con- 
nected with this by yap. Some meaning must be found for this, 
therefore, that will justify this connection. ‘The meaning Consider 
what you hear is apposite to the connection with a parable which 
shows the consequences of inconsiderate hearing. 

év @ mérpw perpetre, perpnOnoera tuiv—in what measure you 
measure tt will be measured to you. As we have seen, the mean- 
ing of this familiar proverb in Mt. 7? does not fit here. In this 
passage, it means, VVhatever measure you use yourself will be the 
one in which truth will be measured out to you. Tf a man accus- 
toms himself to small measures of truth, small measures will be 
dealt out to him, and vice versa. xat rpooteOyoerat ipiv—and 
tt shall be increased to you. This is commonly interpreted to 
mean that not only the same, but a larger measure will be dealt out 
to them. But this is inconsistent with the statement that in what 
measure they measure it will be measured to them. mpooreOyncerat 
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as well as perpyOycera: is modified by ev @ pérpw perpetre. Jn 
what measure you measure tt shall be measured and increased to 
you. The measure and increase of their knowledge will both be 
proportioned to their own measures. Whatever they present will 
be filled. 


Omit rots dxovove.y, who hear, after duty, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL 
A 102, etc. Latt. Memph. 


25. os yap éxa—/for he who hath. 


txet, instead of a» xy (who, instead of whoever), Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x» BCL A 13, 28, 69. 


This again is a general proverb, applicable to many things, 
made to do duty in this high and homely discourse. It means in 
this connection, 4 @ man has a well-stored mind, he will be 
continually adding to that store, and on the contrary, small knowl- 
edge tends to decrease. However, this does not apply to mental 
ability, but to the use that one makes of his ability, or, as it stands 
here, to the attentiveness with which he hears. It all depends on 
the principle that knowledge is a series of successive steps, in 
which each step depends on the preceding. On the other hand, 
if a man does not acquire knowledge, the disuse of his faculties 
implied in that will render them unfit for use. 


PARABLE OF THE LAND PRODUCING BY ITSELF 


It is significant that this most fundamental of all the parables is 
given by Mk. alone, who omits so many given by the other evan- 
gelists. It is fundamental, because it contains the truth about the 
adaptation of seed and soil, which underlies all these analogies 
drawn from the growth of the seed. 


26-29. 26. ws dvOpwiros BdAy. The omission of éay renders the 
construction difficult, which probably accounts for its introduc- 
tion by some copyist. Two constructions are possible ; either 
ws dvOpwros Os Bade; OF ws éay avOpwros BdéAy The omission 
of éay in the original is probably a slip. 

Omit éa» after &s, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD&s L A 13, 28, 33, 69, 

118, 124, one ms. of Vulg. Memph. 


tov ordpov— the seed; the generic use of the article. 

27. xabevdn x. eyeipntat vixta x. qpepav— sleeps and wakes dur- 
ing night and day. The acc. differs from the gen. in such desig- 
nations of time by denoting duration, instead of periods of time 
at which the action occurs. The statement connects the two 
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verbs, instead of separating them, and putting each with its appro- 
priate time. BdAacra xai pyxivynta'— sprouts and grows. ws ovK 
avros —avros is emphatic ; how, 4e knows not. This does 
not exclude the processes of cultivation, but refers to the power of 
growth in the plant itself, beyond the reach or knowledge of the 
sower. 
28. avroudryn } yy*— the earth of itself. The absence of the 
connective yap gives force to the statement by the abruptness of 
its introduction. 


Omit yo, fers before 4 yf, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCL 102, etc. 
Memph.@@. Harcl. 


This statement, that the land bears fruit of itself, is the fact 
underlying all these analogies of seed and soil. The land contains 
in itself the elements needed for the nourishment and growth of 
the plant, and hence the great thing for man to do is to bring 
together these mutually adapted things, the seed and the soil. 
And in the spiritual realm, there is the same adaptation of the 
truth to the spirit of man. The mind of man is related to the 
truth as the soil to the seed. There may be minor differences of 
' soil, as set forth in the Parable of the Sower, but the prime fact is 
this generic fitness. All the trust of man in the greatness and 
prevalence of the truth is warranted by this fact alone. The mind 
is adapted to the truth, as the eye to the light. This single fact 
creates the confidence shown by Jesus in the ultimate establish- 
ment of his kingdom, in spite of the obstacles which obstruct its 
progress. mpwtov yxdprov, drev oraxuv, rev rAnpys otros*® — first 
blade, then ear, then full grain. 


elrey, instead of elra, Tisch. WH.» B* LA. wAtpns otros, nom. instead 
of acc., Tisch. Treg. BD Memph. C* 271 read wAfjpes cirop. 


xoprov— literally, grass, t.e. the part of the grain which is like 
grass, before the grain heads out. 
29. orav St rrapadot 6 xdpros — but whenever the fruit permits! 


wapadot, instead of rapadg, Tisch. Treg. WH. x* BD A. 


1 BAaorg is subj. from the form BAacrdw. pmyxvvnrac means literally to lengthen. 
It is used only here in N.T., and Is. 4414 in the O.T. In both cases, it is used 
of the growth of plants, an unfamiliar use of the word. 

2 avrouary occurs Only twice in the N.T. On its adverbial use, see Win. 54, 2. 

8 The nom. makes this statement independent of the preceding structure, and 
so calls attention to it. 

4 So ‘Thay.-Grm. Lex. Meyer, Weiss. The intrans. meaning, presents itself, is 
not attested. sapago: is an irregular form of the sec. aor, subj., instead of wapady. 


IV. 29] THE MUSTARD SEED Si 


evOis dmroord\Aa 1d Spéravov—immediately he sends forth the 
sickle. Sickie is here put by metonymy for “he reapers. Imme- 
diately serves to mark vividly the time when man’s inaction ceases. 
No sooner does the fruit allow, than he puts in the sickle. 


THACHING OF THE PARABLE 


The meaning of the parable is, that direct agencies, human or 
divine, are employed only at the beginning and end of the proc- 
ess of establishing the kingdom of God. At the beginning, there 
is the sowing of the seed, the dissemination of the word among 
men. And at the end, there is the gathering of the fruit, of men 
in whom the processes of spiritual growth have reached comple- 
tion, into his kingdom. During the intervening time, the result is 
left to the moral and spiritual self-action of humanity, which of 
itself acts vitally upon the word, turning it into truth of character 
and conduct. The emphasis of the parable is thus laid on the 
avropaty 7) yn Kaprodopel, the earth of itself bears fruit. So Meyer. 
Weiss and Holtzmann and others maintain that the parable is only 
an adaptation of the Parable of the Tares, with the tares left out, 
and the note of gradual growth introduced, in order to introduce 
this element into the parabolic teaching. But this is to omit the 
very point of the parable, the reason for the inactivity during the 
intermediate period, which is found in the self-activity of the soil, 
the human spirit. Moreover, this is one of the places where, 
even more than usual, our Lord lays bare the roots, the essential 
principles of things. Morison also shows an equal ability to miss 
the mark, in his statement, that it is the seed which acts avroydrn. 
It is not the seed which fructifies the earth, but the earth which 
fructifies the seed. 


PARABLE OF THE MUSTARD SHED 


There is one lesson of the analogy of the growth from seed 
sown in the earth which remains to be shown. And the Parable 
of the Mustard Seed is introduced to teach this—that the small 
beginning and gradual growth is not inconsistent with a great 
result. 

G 
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30-34. 30. ris Suowowper tryv Bacirciav Tov Oeod, 7 év rive adrnv 
wapaBovAy Oaopnev;'— How shall we liken the kingdom of God, or in 
what parable shall we set it forth, or place it? | 


IIgs, instead of Tlm, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCL A two mss. Lat. Vet. 
Harcl. marg. év rlu abrhy wapaBoAgG Oder, instead of rola wapafod7 
mwapaBddwpev alrhy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L A Memph. Harcl. 
marg. 


Sl. ws Koxxw owdrews —as to a grain of mustard? 3s, otav 
2 + + y PLKPOTEpOY OV TaVvTWY TOV OTEppdtwV ... , Kal Grav orapy® 
— which, whenever it is sown upon the earth, being (ts) greater 
than all the seeds upon the earth ; and whenever it is sown, etc. 


juxpbrepoy O» (omit érrl), Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A (L @») two 
miss. Lat. Vet. juxpérepdy dor: D* M etc. 


petLov mavrwv tav Aaxavwv — greater than all the garden-herbs, 
or vegetables. 


pettoy, instead of pelfw», Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x ABCELV 33. 


This comparison is intended to denote the superiority of this 
plant to others of the class Adyava to which it belongs, which have 
no woody fibre, like trees and shrubs, so that it even passes over 
into the latter class, making great branches under which the birds 
can find shade. And this is contrasted with the unusual smallness 
of the seed. Mk.and Lk. say directly that it becomes a dévdpov.* 

wore SivacOat id THY oKiav abrov Ta TéTEva TOU CpavOU KaTacK- 
vow — so that the birds of heaven can lodge (tent, or camp down) 
under tts shades. 

This is a different account from that given in Mt. and Lk., 
where the birds are said to lodge in the branches. Here its great- 
ness is described by saying that it affords shade for the birds. 
The parable means that the kingdom is like growing things in 
having small beginnings and a great ending. 


1 The subj. in these verbs is the subj. of deliberative questions, in which the 
questioner consults another about the matter in hand. See Win. 41 4, 4. 

2 This retains in the answer the construction of the question; supplying the 
omitted word, it would read, as «én aivdwens Opowoopey, a5 Co a grain of mustard 
seed we will liken tt. 

8 There is a double anacoluthon here; first, the neuter, as if the antecedent 
were owépxa; and secondly, the participle, instead of the indicative. The whole 
sentence is thrown into confusion by this, so that a literal translation would read, 
which, whenever it ts sown, being less than all seeds, and whenever it ts sown, comes 
up, etc. 

? 4 See Hackett, ///ustrations of Scripture, p. 131. 
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COMMON FEATURES OF THE PARABLES 


In order to understand the significance of this group of para- 
bles, we have to learn not only their separate meanings, but their 
common features. They have a mystery of the kingdom to un- 
fold, namely, the gradualness of its establishment, in opposition 
to the prevalent notion of its immediate setting up by a Divine, 
supernatural power. And they give one common reason for this, 
that the kingdom belongs to the class of things that grow subject 
to natural laws, not to those that are set up full-grown by external 
force. More particularly, the Parable of the Sower shows that the 
present slow growth is due to the differences of soil; that is, of 
spirit in the hearers. It is a matter of the Word and of hearers 
of the Word, and the result is largely influenced by the different 
classes of hearers. The Parable of the Ground Producing by 
Itself shows that the growth depends on forces hidden in the soil 
itself, that is, on the adaptation of the spirit to the truth, and that 
this common fitness underlies all differences of soil. The mind 
of man and the word of God are at bottom adapted to each 
other. The Parable of the Mustard Seed shows that small begin- 
nings belong to the nature of the kingdom, but not less, large and 
complete results. 


33. kai rotavrats mapaBoAais modAais éAdde adrots tr. Adyov— 
and with many such parables he spoke to them the word. That is, 
the mystery of the kingdom which he was teaching them on this 
occasion. He did not confine himself to parables on other sub- 
jects and occasions. 

xabws Wduvavro dxoveww1—as they were able to hear. This modi- 
fication of the statement that he spoke to them in parables, does 
not mean that he spoke to them in such parables as they were 
able to hear, not going beyond that limit; but that he spoke to 
them in parables, as being the form of speech to which they were 
able to listen. He was not restricted by their only partial ability to 
hear to some parables, instead of others, but to parables in general, 
instead of some other mode of address. The mystery of the king- 
dom itself they were not able to hear, except in this veiled form. 

34. trois idiots pabytrats — fo his own disciples. 


rots (Slows padnrais, instead of rots uadnrais abrov, Tisch. Treg. marg. 
WH. RV. x BCL A. 


1 The earlier classical form of na@ws is na0é or nada. See Thay.-Grm. Lez, 
Win, 2, I, d, ¢. 
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THE STILLING OF THE STORM ON THE LAKE 


35-41. Jesus and his disciples cross to the castern side of 
the lake, and are overtaken by one of the sudden storms pro- 
duced by the situation of this tnland sea, which Jesus stills 
with a word. 


35. éxeivy tT. Hyuépa— that day, viz. the day on which Jesus 
uttered the parables. Mt. connects this stilling of the storm with 
the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, and the gathering of the mul- 
titude about him at that time. Cf. Mt. 8'*”, and Mk. 17, How- 
ever, the mark of time in Mt. is not definite enough to create 
positive disagreement. Lk. says simply on one of the days. éyias' 
—evening. Itis either the time between three and six, or that 
between six and dark. Probably the former is meant here, as the 
latter time would not allow for the events that follow. AcéAdwyer 
cis TO repay *— Let us cross over to the other side. Jesus’ frequent 
crossing to the other side of the lake was due to its unpopulated 
condition, and to the comparative ignorance of himself there, 
giving him an escape from the wearing ministries to the crowd on 
the populous west shore, and also frequently from his enemies. 

36. mapaAauBavovow airov ws qv év tT. rAoiw— they take him 
along as he was in the boat. This refers evidently to the boat 
from which Jesus taught the multitude, v.". The explanations of 
the parables, therefore, v.” sq.*, must have been made at some 
other time. It seems, according to this statement, that the dis- 
ciples dismissed the multitudes without Jesus leaving the boat, and 
then, without further delay or preparation, took him along in the 
boat where he had remained all the time. Mt. makes the dif- 
ferent statement, that Jesus embarked in the boat, and his disci- 
ples followed him. 

Kat dAAa wAota qv per’ atrovu — And other boats were with him. 


Omit 6é after 4\Xa, Treg. WH. RV. » BC* LA Latt.etc. dota, instead 
of rrodpia, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABCDKM A 1, 13, 33, 69, etc. 


per avrov, with him, settles the fact, that the other boats were 
in their company. Jesus was followed about from place to place, 
not only by the twelve regularly and by appointment associated 
with him, but by other disciples more or less intimately attached 
to his person. These would follow him in boats across the lake. 
Mk., with his usual eye for a picture, adds this to complete the 
scene, and to be carried in the mind when the story of the storm 
is reached. 


1 oyias is used as an adjective only, outside of Biblical Greek. It means Jafe. 
2 Ac- in &éAGwpev, like our word over, refers to the space to be passed through or 
over in reaching the point designated. 
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37. aida —a storm marked by frequent great gusts of wind. 
Mt. uses cetonos, which means properly earthquake, but denoting 
here the turbulence of the storm. 

Kat Ta KUpata éréBadtrdev'!— and the waves were beating into the 
boat. eis — into, not against. wore ndn yeuilerOa r. tAoLov — so 
that already the boat was filling. Not full, AV. The verb is 
present, and denotes the act in its progress, not its completion. 


Hin yeplferOac 7d wdoioy, instead of abrd Hdn yeulter@a:, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x®BCDL A most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


This repetition of the noun, instead of the pronoun, is quite in 
Mk.’s style. 

38. Kai airos qv év Ty mpipvy— And he was in the stern. The 
pronoun is emphatic. 


éy ri xpvury, instead of érl, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCDL A etc. 


This sleep is noticeable, because it shows the fatigue of Jesus 
after his day’s work, and his unconsciousness of the violent storm. 
Avddoxadke — Teacher, not Master, by which the word is persistently 
mistranslated inthe EV. The title used by the disciples was prob- 
ably Rabbi. ot péa oo; carest thou not? This question im- 
plies that they thought of Jesus as waking sufficiently to know what 
was going on, but going off to sleep again regardless of their fate. 

39. éreriunoe — he rebuked. The verb contains in itself not only 
the notion of chiding, but also of restraint by that means. Proba- 
bly, all that Jesus said was Suaza, repipwoo, so that the chiding 
would be expressed in the tones of his voice. medipwoo — be 
silent, be muzzled. Cf. 1 Cor. 9°, TR. The latter is not only a 
strong word in itself, but the perf. imp. strengthens the command, 
like our have done with it. It means not only de sé//, but stay so.* 
éxdracey — ceased. This again is a descriptive word, denoting 
not only ceasing, but the ceasing of a tired person. yaAnvy peydAn 
—a great calm, contrasted with the great storm. Cf. v.”. 

40. Ti deroi ore; ovrw éxere mictw ;— Why are you fearful? 
have you not yet faith? ‘The lack of faith is in himself, in his 
power and disposition to care for them, and, as implied in the 
ouzw, after so many attestations of both. Their appeal to him 
while he was asleep had not been the calm invocation of a trusted 
power, but the frightened reproach of those whose faith is defeated 
by danger. 

ovrw, instead of ovrw; x&s odx, Treg. WH. RV. x BDL A, most mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


41. époByOynocav poBov peyav— they were frightened a great 
Sright® The subject is the disciples, who alone are mentioned 


1 On this intransitive use of 6éAAw and its compounds, see Win. 38, 1. 
2 See Win. 43, 4. 8 See Win. 32, 2. 
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here. Mt., on the contrary, says of avpwra. Tis doa — who then, a 
question inspired by what they had seen. ort — “haz. But the conj. 
is causal, denoting the reason of their fright, and of the question 
that is forced from them. «ai 6 dvepos x. 7 Baracoa — even the 
wind and the sea. Not only diseases and demons, but the ele- 
ments themselves. Their wonder in this case took the form of 
fear, corresponding to the feeling with which they regarded the 
power of the elements against which Jesus matched himself. ia- 
xove.— obcys him. The wind and the sea are looked at collectively 
here, as making one great whole. 


vraxover, instead of braxovovery, Tisch. Treg. WH. x* BCL A 1, 13, 28, 


69, etc. 


Weiss and Beyschlag rationalize this miracle after the same 
general fashion. The rebuke of the disciples grows into a rebuke 
of the elements, and the confidence of Jesus in his Father’s deliv- 
erance into an assertion of his own power to still the waves. 
Holtzmann adds to this the presence in the narrative of O.T. 
material, which has been used in building up the account. Weiss 
is not so rationalistic in this as the others, as he is contending only 
against the notion that Jesus performs the miracles himself, instead 
of the Father. The command given to the elements, he thinks, 
would be an assumption of power over them by Jesus himself. 
But any more so than the commands given to the demons? He 
acts throughout as God’s agent, but such an agent can order about 
demons and storms. MHoltzmann is prepossessed against miracles 
in general; Beyschlag against miracles in the sphere of inanimate 
nature, where spirit does not act upon spirit. But the apostolic 
source of the narrative renders this rationalizing futile. The 
general fact of the miracles is established by this, and by their 
absolute uniqueness, conforming them to the unique quality of 
Jesus’ whole life in the moral sphere. This leaves room to exclude 
individual miracles for special reasons, or even to discriminate 
among kinds of miracles, as Beyschlag does. But Beyschlag’s 
principle excludes, ¢.g. the miracle of feeding the multitude, the 
best attested of all the miracles. And there is no other special 
improbability about this miracle of stilling the storm—on the 
contrary, a certain congruousness, a manifestation of the fact that 
the power resident in nature is in the last analysis spiritual, and 
that Jesus was the Agent of that Power. 


RELATION OF THE SYNOPTICAL ACCOUNTS 


V. All of the Synoptics agree in correlating the three miracles 
narrated in this chapter. And Mk. and Lk. agree in general in 
the relation of these to events preceding and following. But 


V. 1, 2 | HEALING OF THE GERGESENE DEMONTAC S7 


Mt. places them in an entirely different connection. According 
to him, the occasion of Jesus’ crossing to the other side was the 
gathering of the multitude about him owing to the miracles 
accompanying the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law. And the 
parables are said to be delivered on a day following, not preced- 
ing, the sending forth of the twelve, and removed from these 
events by a considerable interval. According to our account, the 
evident intention is to connect Jesus’ departure with the failure of 
Jesus’ mission to the Galileans marked by the veiled teaching of 
the parables. The recurrence of the same language in various 
places marks the interdependence of the Synoptics, as also the 
correlation of the events. But Mk.’s fulness of detail, in which 
he is followed to some extent by Lk., is characteristic. 


HHALING OF THE GHRGESENE DEMONIAC 


1-20. Jesus crosses the lake into Decapolis on the south- 
eastern shore, and heals a man satd to be possessed of a host 
of demons. The demons, driven out of the man, enter with 
Jesus’ permisston into a herd of swine, and the maddcned 
beasts rush into the lake and are drowned. 


1. eis THY xupav tov Teparnvav — into the country of the Gera- 
senes. Yadapynvav is the probable reading in Mt., and Tepyeonvav 
in Lk. The country of the Gadarenes designates the district gen- 
erally by the name of a principal city. Tepyeonviv is probably the 
name of the town in whose immediate vicinity the event occurred, 
which must have been on the shore of the lake. Tepacnvay is 
more difficult to dispose of, as Gerasa is too far away to be the 
scene of the incident, or even to become a familiar designation 
of the general locality. And the similarity of name indicates that 
it has been confused with the nearer Gergesa.' 


Tepacrnydy, instead of Tadapnya», Tisch. Treg. x* BD Latt. Tepyernvdr 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. LU A 1, 28, 33, 118, 131, 209, Memph. Harcl. marg. 
Internal, as well as external, evidence favors T'epagynvdr. 


2. é£eXOovros adrov — The TR. gives the proper construction of 
the part., putting it in agreement with aire after trqvrycey. This 
improper use of the gen. absolute is a specimen of the inaccuracy 
of Mk. in dealing with the part., like the puxporepoy dv of 47. The 





1 See Thompson, Land and Bovk, Bib, Dic. 
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TR. is an evident correction of this mistake by some copyist. 
Mt.’s repetition of the inaccuracy is one of the proofs of the 
interdependence of the Synoptics. Mt. 8”, Critical Text. 


éteXObvros adrov, instead of éeXAObyre adrg, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCL A 1, 13, 33, 69, 118, 124, 131, 209, 346, two mss. Lat. Vet. (Memph. 
Syrr.). dwrnvrncey, instead of drjyrncev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCDGL 
A I, 13, 28, 69, etc. 


éx Tay pynpeiwy — out of the tombs. ‘These were natural or 
artificial excavations in the rocks, frequently cut laterally in the 
hills, and often left uncovered, which, like other caves, would be 
resorts for wild men and beasts. éy wvevpart dxabaprw —in an 
unclean spirit. 

3. pvjypacw. This, like pynpeiwy, v.?, means properly monuments. 
Tombs is a Biblical meaning. ‘This adds to the previous statement 
that the man came from the tombs, that he had his home there. 


pyhuaccy, instead of pynyuelos, Tisch. Tree. WH. RV. x» ABCL ATI etc. 


ovde advert ovxere ovdeis ESuvaro — literally, and not even with a 
chain could no one no longer bind him. The RV. manages, by an 
ingenious arrangement of the negatives, to hide their barbarism. 
But the original couples them together without any mitigation of 
their effect. The TR. evidently omits otxérs to get over this 
roughness. 


ov8é, instead of ovre, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL. A 33, etc. adddoe, 
instead of dduvceory, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC* L 33, two mss. Lat. Vet. 
ovxért before obdels Tisch. Treg, WH. RV. x BC*® DL A 13, 28, 69, 124, 
346, Lat. Vet. (most mss.) Vulg. 


4. da 70 adrov woAAdxts rédats Kal advoeor SedérGat — on account 
of his having been bound often with fetters and chains. The perf. 
inf. here, and in d&eoracGat and ovyrerpipOa: is used to denote the 
relation of these past acts to the present inability.* méSats Kai 
dAvoeot — bonds for the feet and other parts of the body. &e- 
oracGa x. ouvrerpipOat — rent asunder, and crushed together. 
Breaking by pulling, and by the opposite motion of crushing, are 
denoted severally. 

Kat ovdeis ioyvey atroy Saudoa — and no one had strength to tame 
him. The statement of reasons for their inability to bind him 
ends with ovvrerpipOa:, and this introduces another independent 
statement. 

5. év rots uvjpact x. év rots Gpeot—in the tombs and in the 
mountains. Probably, these are specific and general designations 
of place —in the tombs and in other parts of the hills. hv xpakwv 
K. kataxortwy — he was crying and cutting. This vivid circumlo- 


1 See on 32, 124, 2 On this use of 84 with the inf. and art., see Win. 44, 6. 
8 Sec Win. 44, 7. 
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cution for the impf. is characteristic of Mk. The forcible descrip- 
tions of the violence and frenzied strength of the demoniac are 
also peculiar to Mk. Mt. tells us simply that no one could pass 
that way, and Lk. that he went about naked. ‘Two qualities in 
Mk. lead to this: first, his vividness of narration, and secondly, 
his desire to emphasize the greatness of Jesus’ miracles. 

6. dwo paxpobev — from a distance.' mpovexivyoe aire — he 
made obetsance to hin? The verb in the N.T. denotes prostration 
before another in token of reverence, but properly it denotes 
reverence by kissing the hand towards another. 

This act of homage seems inconsistent with the expostulation 
which follows. It is evident, throughout the narrative, that Jesus 
has to deal with a hostile attitude in the man, dominated, as he is, 
by the demon. But the demons, nothwithstanding, recognize 
Jesus’ mastery over them, and adopt a suppliant rather than a 
defiant attitude. ‘The zpocexvva is not inconsistent with the 
dpxi{w, OF mapexdra, v. ". 

A€yer, says. The historical present, characteristic of Mk. 


This reading, instead of elxe, said, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCKLM A 
Harcl. etc. 


7. Ti éuot xai coi —What have I to do with thee? This repro- 
duces the language of 1%, a more or less suspicious imitation. 
The language of the expostulation is exactly the same as in Lk. 
In Mt. it is Té qpiv wat cot, vié rod @eov; As this is probably a 
reproduction of what was spoken originally in Aramaic, the resem- 
blance points strongly to the interdependence of the Synoptics. 
The man speaks here under the influence of the demons possess- 
ing him, identifying himself with them, but not so as to represent 
their plurality stated in v.*. It was such addresses as this which 
led Jesus to prevent the recognition of himself by the demoniacs. 

py pe Bacavions — torment me not. This would easily imply 
that Jesus’ command to them to vacate the man implied remand- 
ing them to the place of torment. And Lk.’s account follows this 
out in the dBvogov, 8°. Also Mt. in zp xatpov, 8. But Mk. is 
not constructed on that basis, as he substitutes é{w rjs ywpas for 
eis trav aBvogov. According to him, this would represent therefore 
the man’s insane terror of being driven out of his haunts. 

8. é\eyey yap — The reason of the protest of the demons against 
Jesus’ interference with them was his command to them to vacate. 
It is difficult to find a place to put this in, as the man’s action 
and words in the preceding verse seem to succeed each other 


1 paxpébev. The prep. expresses the same relation as the termination of the 
adv. On this redundancy, belonging to later Greek, see Win. 65, 2. The adv. 
itself belongs to the same period. 

2 This use of the dat. is peculiar to later authors, the regular construction being 
the acc. See Win. 4, 31, 14. 
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immediately in such a way as to make one act, occasioned appar- 
ently by his sight of Jesus at a distance. But evidently this 
sequence must be interrupted somewhere to introduce this. 

airw— to him. Only the man has been mentioned before, 
which would lead us to refer this to him. But the command is 
evidently addressed to the demon. The confusion is due to the 
identification of the two. 

"EfeAGe, 75 veda TO dxdbaprov — Come out, thou unclean spirit.’ 

9. Ti dvoud oo ;— What ts thy name ??* It is a curious question, 
why Jesus asked this question of the demoniac, and it has been 
curiously answered ; ¢.g. that Jesus saw the state of the case, and 
wished to bring it out in order to impress on the witnesses the 
greatness of the miracle. This ostentation we know to be far 
from the spirit of Jesus, who performed his miracles for beneficent 
purposes alone, and with secrecy, instead of ostentation. We are 
in the region of conjecture here, but we can guess at it somewhat 
after this fashion. May it not be, that the purpose of Jesus was 
hindered by this identification of the man with the demons, lead- 
ing him to resist the cure? In that case, Jesus might ask the 
question in order to bring before the man the nature of the power 
holding him in thrall, so as to make some break in the terrible 
sympathy and alliance of the two. But it is all mixed up with 
the question as to the nature of this possession, and how far the 
account of the cure has been modified by the view of it taken by 
the narrators. It is comparatively useless to discuss details where 
the main facts are so much in doubt. 

Kai A€yer ara Acyrov — And he says to him, Legion. 


A¢ye: abrg, instead of dwrexplOn, Aéywy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. X ABCKLM 
AIl fext, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 

Aeyiay, instead of Aeyedy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x* B* CDL A Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


Legion is the Roman name for a body of soldiers numbering, 
when full, 6000 men. Of course, it is a rhetorical and exagger- 
ated statement by the man of his state, as if he had said, / /ee/ as 
tf I were possessed by a thousand deus. 

Ort ToAAOL eopey — because we are many. Lk. puts this state- 
ment into the mouth of the Evangelist, saying himself that it was 
because many demons entered into the man. But it seems that 
Mk. is more correct, as he is certainly more effective, in making 
the demoniac say this; for it traces back to the man himself the 
hallucination which gives shape to the story. In Lk. the plural- 
ity, which formed a part of the man’s delusion, is transferred to 
the statement of facts. 


1 On the use of the nom., instead of the voc., see Win. 29, 2. 
2 On the omission of the art. with dvoza, see Win. 19, 2 5. 
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10. xai mapexdAe atrov rodAa iva py attra drocrei\Ay — And he 
besought him much that he would not send them. 


aura, instead of adrovs, Tisch. Treg. WH. BC A etc. But adéra looks 
like an emendation. ~ 


Here, again, the man identifies himself with the demons, but 
not so as to protest any longer against their expulsion. Only one 
demon has been mentioned before, vv.** But with v.’, it begins 
to be assumed that there is a host of them, and the plural is used. 

éfw ts xapas — out of the country.’ Lk. says els trav dBvooov, 
into the abyss, t.¢e. into Gehenna, the place of evil spirits. And it 
has been supposed that our phrase means out of the earth, mak- 
ing it equivalent to this. But plainly, yapa does not mean the 
earth as distinguished from the under world, but one part of the 
earth as distinct from another. yj is the proper word for earth, or 
world. But just as plainly, the translation, out of the country (put 
into the mouth of the demons, so to speak), creates another diffi- 
culty. What preference they should have for one country over 
another is one of the mysteries connected with these stories of 
demoniacal possession. It can be explained only as part of the 
hallucination of the demoniac, to be referred possibly to his terror 
of city or town, and his unwillingness to be driven out of the soli- 
tary wild district haunted by him. Lk.’s statement is probably an 
attempt to remove the difficulty. 

ll. wpos rw dpe — on the mountain side. 


rp Spe, instead of ra Spy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and about all the 
principal sources. 


xoipwy — swine. The presence of these unclean animals, so 
abhorrent to the Jews, indicates, what we know from other 
sources, that the region was inhabited by a mixed population, in 
which Gentiles predominated.® 

12. xal rapexdAecav atrov— and they besought him.“ Here the 
subject changes from the man speaking for the demons to the 
demons speaking through the man. 

méuov — Lk. says, iva érirpeym, that he would permit, a modifi- 
cation which Mk. introduces in his account of Jesus’ answer. 


Omit wdvres ol dalpoves with rapexdXeoay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCL A 
I, 13, 28, 69, 102, 118, 131, 209, 251, 346, Memph. 


13. Kai érerpepey— and he permitted them. 


Omit ed0éws 6 "Inoots, immediately Fesus, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCLA 
I, 28, 102, 118, 131, 209, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


1 On the use of éfw as a pre see Win. 54, 6. 
2On the use of xpos wit dat. see Win, 48¢. The art. denotes the mountain 
in the vicinity. 8 See Schirer, MV. Zg. II. 1, rat. 
4 The meaning deseeck belongs to rapaxadecy Only in later Greek. 
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clayAOov eis Tovs yoipovs — entered into the swine. Itis evidently 
the intention of the writer that the man was possessed by a host 
of demons, and that this host of demons —no less would be re- 
quired — entered into the herd of (two thousand) swine. This 
literalizing of the demoniac’s Legion, the multiplication of the 
difficulty of possession by the thousands, and the addition of the 
difficulty of demoniac possession of swine, makes this part of 
the story a tax upon our belief. Demoniacal possession is in 
itself such a tax, but this story shows whereto such belief in a 
credulous age tends. The facts in this case are the cure and the 
rush of the frightened swine. The traditional account connects 
them in such a way as to make Jesus responsible for one as well 
as the other. Leave out now the elements of the story con- 
tributed by the idea of possession, and substitute the theory of 
lunacy, and the rational account of the fright and destruction of 
the swine is that it was occasioned by some paroxysm of the 
lunatic himself. 

Kai dpunoe 7 dy&Ay cata Tov Kpnpvod ds rHv OdAaccay, us 
SioxiAto.— and the herd rushed down the dechvity into the sea, 
about two thousand (of them). 


Omit Zoay 5¢, and there were, before os diox ldo, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DL A 1, mss. of Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


Kpynpvov, a perfectly good Greek word, occurs in the N.T. only 
in the parallel Synoptical accounts of this event, and the verbal 
resemblance is an important item in the proof of the interde- 
pendence of the Synoptics. 

ws SworyiAtoe in the reading adopted is in apposition with 4 dyéAn 
— the herd, about two thousand (of them). 

14. Kai of Booxovres abrovs épvyov Kai dmyyyeAav— And those 
feeding them fied and brought the news. 


Kai ol, instead of Ol 82, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» ABCDLM A two mss. 
Lat. Vet. Syrr. adrovs, instead of rods xolpous, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCDL A 13, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. Pesh. dwiyyecd\ay, instead of 
dviyyeay, Tisch. Treg. WHI. RV. 8s ABCDKLM II etc. 


els THV TOALW Kal eis TOs dypovs — fo the city and to the farms. 
mov is the city Gergesa (Gerasa) in the neighborhood.’ dypovs 
denotes the farms or hamlets in the vicinity. «ai 7A@ov — and 
they came, viz. the inhabitants generally. 


H#rOov, instead of é£#ABov, they came out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. xe 
ABKLMU II* 33, etc. Memph. Harcl. 


15. xat Gewpovor tov SatpoviLopevov xaOnpevov iparicopevov — and 
they behold the demontac sitting clothed. Oewporor, they behold, 
expresses the kind of sight directed towards notable objects.’ 


1 See on v.!, 2 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. Synonyms of Oewpeiv. 
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Sarpov{ounevov is timeless. The temporal relation would be 
expressed by the aor. SatpovicOera.' inariopevov — clothed. This 
implies what Lk. states, that the man in his previous state had 
torn his clothes from him. Lk. 8”.  rov écynxéra Tov Aeptova — 
who had the legion. We have already seen how it is implied that 
Mk. accepts the man’s account of himself in telling the story of 
the swine. Here he does it expressly. xat époBnOncav — and 
they were frightened. The thought of the miracle alone produced 
this effect. ) 

16. xai dnyjyoavro—and... reported in full, rehearsed. The 
verb denotes the fulness of the account — they went through tt 
all, 


17. THEY BESHECH HIM TO DEPART 


This is the only case in our Lord’s ministry in which his mira- 
cles operated against him in this way, and it is to be accounted 
for by the strange element in this case, the mixture of gain and 
loss in the result. Men welcome a beneficent power, and so we 
find the multitudes following Jesus. But they are repelled from a 
destructive power, and all the more, if it is supernatural. This 
explains the singular treatment, but the infraction of our Lord’s 
rule, to use his power only for beneficent purposes, is itself to be 
accounted for. And it enforces the question already raised, if 
this is not one of the cases in which we have to separate between 
the facts and the explanations and inferences of the Evangelists. 
The facts are the cure of the man and the destruction of the 
swine. But is Jesus responsible for the destruction? The whole 
idea of possession is beset with serious difficulties, and in this case, 
the substitution of lunacy for possession removes not only these, 
but also this anomaly in the action of Jesus. 

18. éuBaivovros— As he was entering. The present part. de- 
notes action contemporaneous with that of the principal verb. 


éuSalvovros, instead of éuSdvros, was come, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x 
ABCDKLM AIL 1, 33, 124, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


& Saponabeis — He who had been possessed with demons. The 
aor. part. denotes a state preceding the action of the principal 
verb.” 

iva per avrou 4 — that he may be with him’ 

19. Kat ovx agjxey atrov — and he did not permit him. 


kai, instead of 6 8é Incois, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCKLM AIT 1, 
33, 102, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 





1 See Burton, NV. 7. Moods and Tenses, 123. 2 See on rav darporrgdpevor, v.15, 
8 On the use of iva with subj. after a verb of asking, see Win. 144, 8. Clearly, 
the clause with iva expresses the contents of the petition, not its purpose. 
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Kai drdyyeAov doa 6 Kuptds cor reroinxey—and report how 
much the Lord hath done for thee. 


drdyyeidor, instead of dvdyye:Aov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC A etc. 
wewolnxey, instead of érolnoe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCL II etc. 


This command, the exact opposite of the injunction of secrecy 
usually enforced by Jesus, is due to the fact that this was a region 
not frequented by him, and in which, therefore, the ordinary 
reasons for such silence were inoperative. His enemies were not 
here, nor his injudicious friends, nor the people to be blinded by 
his miracles to his more spiritual work. But it was a region rarely 
visited by him, and out of which he himself had just been driven, 
where therefore the story told by this man would be the only 
message of glad-tidings brought to the people. Moreover, the 
message which Jesus gives him does not concern our Lord him- 
self, but God, to whom 6 Kvptos evidently refers. The effect. pro- 
duced would thus be, not a false Messianism, as in Galilee, but a 
sense of God’s presence and pity. The demoniac’s story would 
counteract the impression made by the destruction of the swine. 
And it would be kept in Decapolis, where it would do no harm, 
and away from the already excited Galilee. 

ova & Kupids oot meroinxey, xai nreqoe oe— how much the Lord 
hath done for thee, and pitied thee. 

6 Kuptos — is evidently used of God, as neither the man himself 
nor his friends would understand its application to Jesus. And 
besides, this is a case in which Jesus would especially desire to 
call attention to what God had done for him. Lk. says 6 @eds, 8™. 

20. ry AcxarovAa — Decapolis, the ten city district, is the name 
applied to the cities, east of the Jordan, liberated by Pompey from 
Jewish rule, which united in the ten city alliance. These cities 
had been Hellenistic since the Syrian conquest, had been con- 
quered and subjected to Jewish rule by the Maccabees, and were 
finally liberated by Pompey. Schtiirer, II. 1, 23, 1. 


RAISING OF THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS, AND HEAL— 
ING OF THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD 


21-43. Jesus, repelled by the people of Decapolts, returns 
to the western shore of the lake, and there raises the daughtcr 


1 The translation gives just the slight irregularity of the Greek ; “ how much” is 
the object of the first verb; and an adverb modifying the second, which is pre- 
cisely the double use of dca. So Meyer, who calls it seugmatisch. On the con- 
junction of the perf. and aor., see Win. 272. The perf. suggests the present 
condition as well as the past act, while the aor. denotes only the past action. 
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of a synagogue ruler by the name of Jatrus. On hts way to 
the house of Jairus, he ts approached in the crowd by a 
woman with an issue of blood, who ts healed at the touch 
of hts garment. 


21. eis ro wépav maAty ovvxXOn — having crossed over to the other 
side, again there was gathered. 


els TO wépay wddx, instead of rddey els rd wépay, Tisch. x D mss. of Lat. 
Vet. Syrr. It is more in Mk.’s manner to connect rdXcy with curhyx On. 


Kat yv Tapa. THY OdAaccav — And he was by the sea. According 
to Mt., Jairus came to Jesus while he was in the house. He places 
the events after the crossing of the lake in the following order: 
first, the healing of the paralytic, and the dispute about forgiveness 
of sins; then, the call of Matthew; then, the question of John’s 
disciples about fasting ; and then, while he was saying these things, 
the coming of Jairus. And these events are connected all the way 
through by marks of time, fixing the chronological connection. 
Mt. g*”. 

22. Kai épxerat els tov dpxiovvaywywv | — And there comes one of 
the synagogue-rulers. 


Omit (500 before Epxera:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BDL A 102, mss. of 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


According to Schiirer, the dpx:ovvdywyos is to be distinguished 
from the dpywyv, the officer having general direction of the affairs 
of the synagogue ; and he is not an official conducting the worship, 
for which no special appointment was made ; but he is the officer 
entrusted with the care of public worship, including the appoint- 
ment of readers and preachers. Mt. calls Jairus an dpxwy, and 
Lk. uses the two names interchangeably, which is explained 
by the fact, that the two offices, though distinct, might be com- 
bined in one person. Generally, there was only one dpxtouwvdywyos 
in each synagogue, and els rav dpxtowaywywr may mean one of 
the class simply. S. Schtirer, IT. 2. 27. 

23. rapaxaret — beseeches. 


wapaxanel, instead of rapexdder, desought, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ACL 
33, etc. 


éxet éoxarus — is at the point of death. 3 
Mt. says dpre éreAcirnoev, just ated, evidently confounding this 


2 dextovrdye os is found in profane writings only in Inscriptions. 
2 éoxdtws Is found in the N.T. only here. Its use to denote a# the point of death, 
in extremis, is condemned by Atticists. See Thay.-Grm. Lez. 
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with the message brought later by members of his household. Lk. 
says dréOvyoxer, was dying. iva éOwy értOns — that you may come 
and lay. wva cw Kai {noy — that she may be saved and live. 
Iva owO7G xal fhoy, instead of brws... fhoerat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCDL A 13, 69, 346, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 
24. yxorovMea . . . (GxAos) . . ., Kal ovvébABov —a crowd fol- 
lowed, and they pressed? 


THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD 


There is a peculiar turn given to this story by the statement of 
Mk. and Lk. that Jesus recognized that power had gone forth from 
him. Mt. treats it as an ordinary miracle, in which Jesus con- 
sciously exercises his healing power. But Mk. and Lk. represent 
it as a miracle in which the woman herself, unknown to Jesus, 
draws upon his healing power, and Jesus knows it only by the 
departure of the power, of which he becomes conscious as he 
would be of any bodily change happening to him. It would seem 
that this is a case in which the miracle was performed directly by 
God, without the intervention of Jesus, of which Jesus becomes 
aware by the touch of the woman, but not by the loss of power. 
This makes an opening, as Mt.’s account does not, for the expla- 
nation of Mk. and Lk. The fact for which they try to make way 
in their account is the cure of the woman without the intervention 
of Jesus. But here again, we have to distinguish between the fact 
which théy preserve for us, and their explanation, arising from 
reflection on the fact. The one is a matter of testimony, and the 
other of judgment. 


25. Kai yu) obca — And a woman being. 


Omit tis, 2 certain, before ofca, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCL A mss. 

Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. 
ovca év pioe atparos éry SuWdexa — being in an issue of blood 
twelve years? There is nothing in the language, which is quite 





1 This is explained by Win. as a weakened form of imp. 43,54. My prayer is, 
that you may come. On the laying on of hands, see on 141. 

2 gvvé@AcBow is found in the N.T. only in this passage. The change from the 
Sing. nxoAove to the plur. is duc to the crowding being thought of, not as the act 
of the crowd collectively, but individually. 

8 The prep. denotes the state of the woman. The pres. part. odva is used here 
of a past state continuing into the present, a temporal relation properly expressed 
by the perf. Burton, NV. 7. Moods and Tenses, 131 ¢. 
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general, not technical, to denote the nature of this hemorrhage, 
but it was probably menstrual. 

26. woAAa raSovca bro roAAGv iatpov — having suffered many 
things at the hands of many physicians.’ Sanavycaca ta wap’ éav- 
Ts wavta — having spent all that she had? 

pndev wperAnbeioa — seeing that she was no way benefited’ pndev 
is used, instead of ovdév, because of the writer’s way of conceiving 
what is nevertheless stated as a fact. He is giving here not only 
the facts, but the facts as they lay in the woman’s mind and 
became her reasons for coming to Jesus. He suggests that she 
knew all this, and reasoned it out this way, and this subjective 
view is implied in the use of pydev. Win. 55, g, B. 

27. dxovoaca Ta Epi Inoov — having heard the things concerning 
Jesus. 


ra is inserted before rept by Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x* BC* A 
etc. 


The things concerning Jesus were the reports of his miracles, 
So far, the participles have denoted the particulars of the woman’s 
state, previous to her coming to Jesus, and this identity of relation 
has led to the use of xai or dAAad to connect them. Now, the narra- 
tive passes over to a new relation, and the conjunction is dropped. 
€X\Oovca— having come. Here, the long line of participles ceases to 
be elegant, and should have been replaced by 7AOe xai, she came 
and, 

28. "Ort day dywpat xdv tov ipariav— Lf J touch his garments 
only. 


day Aywyat cay rdr luarcdy, instead of cay rdv luarlwy... dpwua, 
Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A etc. 


The woman seeks to be cured in this surreptitious way because 
of her uncleanness.® 

29. éyvw to oopatt—she knew in her body. The changed 
condition, like the disease itself, would make itself known physi- 
Cally. ort tara awd THs paotiyos — that she has been healed of the 


1 yd differs from awd in such cases as denoting under, or at the hands of, an effi- 
cient cause, while aw) means merely from, an occasional cause. Win. 47 4. p. 364, 
368, Thayer’ s Translation. 

2 wap’ éavris is a case of attraction, the prep. taking the gen. alter it, instead of 
the dat., as if it were connected with Sawavicaca. See Win. 47 5. 66, 6 

h 8 On the absurd medical treatment of such cases, see Geikie, Life of Christ, 
chap. 4 
4 Literally, tf I touch if even his garments. It is a case of condensed structure, 
with dywua repeated after cav, understood. 6r: introduces a direct quotation. In 
translating the clause, on/y or even belongs with garments, not with touch.— // / 
touch his arments ony. 

5 See Lev, 15°- 


H 
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scourge.’ paoreéé is used in Greek writers to denote any calamity 
providentially, a paoreg Oeov. But the providential view does not 
appear in the N.T. use, but only a figurative designation of the 
effect of disease. 

30. évy éavrg—in himself. Denotes the inwardness of his 
knowledge, proceeding from his own feelings, not from his 
knowledge of what the woman had done. This feeling is where 
Jesus’ knowledge of the facts began, and signifies that he had no 
conscious part in the miracle. Also the expression ry é¢ abrov 
dvvapuy efeAOovcav, the power gone out from him, indicates that the 
writer conceives of the cure as effected not by the conscious exer- 
cise of power by Jesus, but by power that went out from him 
involuntarily, and of which he became conscious only afterwards. 
Lk. relates the story from the same point of view. Mt. tells us 
that the woman expected to be cured in that way, but that Jesus 
felt the touch, and sought the woman out, after which the miracle 
proceeded in the ordinary way. It is possible that the cure took 
place without Jesus’ intervention, but by a direct Divine act, as in 
the other cases in which the throng about him sought to touch 
even the hem of his garment, and as many as touched were healed. 
Only, in this case, Jesus knew in some way that there had been a 
touch on him different from that of the crowd, and chose to trace 
it and bring himself into personal contact with the person from 
whom it proceeded, instead of allowing it to remain in the imper- 
sonal form which was necessary in the case of numbers doing the 
same thing. This has been interpreted by Mk. and LK. into a 
miracle done not by Divine intervention, but coming from a spring 
of power in Jesus, which could be drawn on, but not without his 
feeling the efflux, the loss of power. While Mt. has reduced it to 
a miracle of the ordinary kind. 

32. rHv TovTo rojcacayv — her who aid this. This is anticipat- 
ing the result of his search. Jesus was ignorant who had done it, 
and so of course, whether it was man or woman. 

33. poBnbeioa x. rpéuovea — the aor. pass., denoting a past act, 
and the pres., denoting a present state ; having been frightened and 
trembling. 

34. Umaye eis eipyvnv—go in health. An exact translation of 
the Heb. nid 45, the salutation used by them in saying /are- 
well. eipyvn does not have its Greek meaning, peace, but one 
imported directly from the Heb., general wellbeing, or in this case, 
health. This is the primary meaning of the Heb. word, and peace 
only a secondary meaning, whereas peace is the only meaning of 
the Greek word. Our version translates it always peace, which is 
misleading. 


liara isa perfect pass. of the deponent verb idoya:, which has a passive signi- 
fication in the perf., aor. pass., and r fut. 
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Kat tot byins — and be well, This must not be taken to mean 
that the cure was performed now for the first time, as everything 
in the story points to the fact that the cure was effected when she 
touched Jesus, v.”. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 


This is the only case of raising of the dead related by all the 
Synoptics. Only Lk. tells of the case at Nain, 7". The words, 
she did not die, but sleeps, lend themselves so readily to the sup- 
position that this was not a case of raising the dead, that it is no 
wonder that they have been so used. Beyschlag treats it as a case 
in which the state ordinarily called death has been reached, but 
in which there has been no final separation of soul and body, so 
that there is a possibility of awakening, which there would not be, 
if the connection between the two had been actually severed. 
Holtzmann treats the language more rudely as a contradiction 
within the story itself of its miraculous intention. Everything 
else in the three accounts favors the hypothesis of death. The 
announcement in Mt. is that the child is dead, in Mk. and Lk., 
that she is dying, and later, that she is dead. Lk. says that they 
knew her to be dead, an expression which is inappropriate, if it was 
their mistaken supposition. And Jesus signifies his sense of the 
momentousness of the occasion by taking with him only the three, 
a selection reserved for the critical periods of his life. On the 
other hand, the explanation of Jesus’ words, which makes she aid 
not ate, but sleeps mean that this was not an ordinary case of 
death, though really death ; but resembling sleep, since the child 
was to be raised, does not seem quite adequate. And Beyschlag’s 
explanation is worthy of serious consideration. But it is purely an 
exegetical consideration. His general objection to miracles of 
resurrection is a question by itself, and the theory of miracles to 
which it belongs discredits many of Jesus’ miracles without suffi- 
cient reason. He attributes the genuine cases to the immense 
influence of Jesus’ personality on other men, with its reaction on 
the body, and of course excludes all miracles on nature, and of 
actual reanimation of a dead body. When once the soul and body 
are finally severed, the possibility of reanimation ceases. Mean- 
time, it seems quite certain that the narratives themselves treat 
this as a case of raising the dead. 
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35. dpxovrat dd Tov dpxicvvaywyou — they come from the syna- 
gogue’s ruler’s house. The Greek says from the synagogue ruler, 
but he was with Jesus, and they bring the message to him. 

Ore } Ovyarnp cou areBave* ri ert oxvdAdrAas tov dkddoxarov ; — thy 
daughter has died; why troublest thou the teacher further ?? 

36. “Incots wapaxovoas — Jesus having overheard, t.e. heard 
what was not addressed to him. 


Omit ed0éws before rapaxoteas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BDL A 1, 28, 
40, 209, 225, 271, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. etc. sapaxovvas, 
instead of dxoveas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x* &°> BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 


povoy mioreve—In accordance with the ordinary use of the 
present imp., this means, hold on to your faith, do not lose it. 

37. per’ avrov ovvaxodovOyoa — Literally, 42 accompany with 
him. ‘The ordinary construction is the dat. 


per’ adrob, instead of adrg, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCL A one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Pesh. 


Tlérpov, x. ‘IdxwBov, x. Ilwdvvnv — The prominence here given to 
these three is repeated at the Transfiguration and in Gethsemane 
(9? 14"). The reason for admitting only these in this case is the 
same which led him to enjoin secrecy in regard to his miracles 
generally, but which is enhanced by the extraordinary nature of 
this miracle. His miracles generaRy earned him an undesired 
notoriety, but this would startle even one accustomed to them, and 
would excite a furor among the people. Note on 1®. 

38. Kai €pyovrat .. . Kat Gewpet OopvBov Kai xAaiovras — and 
they come... and he sees a crowd and persons weeping. 


Epxovrat, instead of Epxerat, he comes, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDF A 
I, 33, some mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. «al before xXaloyras, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCLMU AII mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 


ddaddlLovras — wailing, is an onomatopoetic word, coming from 
dAadd, 2cry uttered originally by soldiers going into battle, but 
afterwards adapted to other cries expressing various feelings. 
Elsewhere, in the N.T., it is used only in 1 Cor. 13', to denote 
the clanging of a cymbal. It is used very appropriately of the 
monotonous wail of hired mourners. 

39. Ti OopvBetobe xai xAaiere; —Why do you make a tumult and 
weep? Mt. also speaks of the crowd as OopvBovpevoy, and intro- 
duces atAnrds, fiute-players. There was the exaggerated noise 
and ostentation of hired mourners. 


1 o«¥AAers Means properly fo flay, and is used in the weakened sense, fo troud/e, 
only in the Biblical and still later Greek. In the N.T. it is a rare word, and its 
use here and in the parallel passage, Lk. 84, is one of the strong indications that 
the Synoptical Gospels are interdependent. 2 See Win. 43, 3 4. 


V. 39-43 | THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS IO! 


TO matdtov ovx awéfavev, dAAG KaSevdea — the child did not die, but 
sleeps. This may be said from the standpoint of Jesus, who 
knows that she is to be raised, so turning her death into sleep. 
But see note at beginning of paragraph. 

Kai xareyéAwy avrou — and they laughed him down. They under- 
stood him literally, and Lk. says that they knew the child to be 
dead. 

40. avros 8¢ éxBarwy ravras — but he, having put out all. 


aébrds 5é, instead of 6 dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 33, Lat. Vet. 
except one ms. Vulg. Memph. 


kat Tous per’ avrov— and those with him, viz. Peter, James, and 
John. 
Srov Hv To madkov — where the child was. 


Omit dvaxeluevor, lying, after racdloy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL A 
102, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


41. ToadrOd, xovp— Maiden, arise. Tadd is the Chaldaic 
xnon, fem. of xy, a youth. xovp is the Heb. imp. ny. xodue 
of the TR. is the proper fem. form. «ov is the masc. used as an 
interjection. The language of Jesus reproduced here is an indi- 
cation that he spoke in Aramaic, the language of Palestine at the 
time. 


Kovp (Kody, Treg.), Tisch, WH. » BCLM 1, 33, 271, one ms. Lat. Vet. 
&yecpe, instead of &yepat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » ABCDL ATI etc. 


To xopdovov — Maiden. 

42. iv yap érav dudexa — for she was twelve years old. This is 
introduced to explain the walking, nothing having been said about 
her age before. éféornoav eiOis éxordca peydrdy — they were 
amazed itnmediately with a great amazement? 


evdds after é&¢darnoay, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x BCL A 33, 
Memph. 


43. Svecrettaro — he commanded$ iva pndels yvot — that no one 
know. 
yvot, instead of y»@, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL. . 


Weiss contends that the words of Jesus, maiden, arise, do not 
mean that she is to awake from the sleep of death, but that the 


1 In the earlier writers, this word is used disparagingly, belonging, as it does, 
only to colloquial speech, It is a rare word in the N.T., and its use here and in 
the parallel account, Mt. 9%, points in the same direction as the use of oxvAAets, 
y 85 


2 This is a weakened sense of both noun and verb, which denote the actual 
putting one out of his senses, beside himself, and it belongs to later Greek. On 
the use of the dat. akin to the acc. of kindred signification, see Win. 32, 2, at end. 

8 The nearest approach to this meaning in earlier Greek is fo decide or deter- 
mine. ‘his meaning belongs in the main to Biblical Greek. 
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maiden already raised from the dead by the power of God, is to 
rise from her couch. But this is pure assumption, there being 
nothing in common linguistic usage to justify this distinction. 
And it leaves out of sight the plain fact that the words of Jesus on 
such occasions are the signal for the performance of the miracle. 
Weiss is theory-bound in his treatment of the miracles. 


REJECTION AT NAZARETH 


V1.1-6. Jesus visits Nazareth, and teaches in the syna- 
gogue. His countrymen express thety surprise at the wis- 
dom and power displayed by one so obscure in his origin, 
and Jesus is prevented by their unbeltef from the usual 
exercise of his healing gifts. 


1. Kat éfjrAdev éxetOev— And he went out thence. With these 
words Mk. connects this visit with the events of the preceding 
chap. 

Mt. places this visit after the parables, saying expressly that it 
was after he had ended these parables! (13). Lk. tells us of a 
visit to Nazareth at the beginning of his ministry, 4°, in which 
Jesus quotes the same parable as in this visit, of the prophet not 
without honor except in his own country. And the position in 
which he places this rejection at the beginning of the ministry in 
Galilee, and just before the record of the beginning of Jesus’ resi- 
dence in Capernaum, seems to indicate a connection between 
these events in the author’s mind. However, Lk. inserts in v.” 
a reference to works done in Capernaum, which is inconsistent 
with the place which he assigns to the visit, previous to the set- 
tlement in Capernaum. Mt. also notes the leaving Nazareth and 
settling in Capernaum, but places this present event after the par- 
ables. The accounts cannot be harmonized, except on the suppo- 
sition of a repétition of the visit to Nazareth, and his rejection 
there. It is easy enough to suppose that Jesus visited his family 
several times, and met this ungracious reception at the hands of 
his countrymen, but it is also quite evident that the Evangelists 
have got hold of one story, marked by the same details through- 
out, and have placed this one rejection in different parts of the 
Gospel. Two things are evident in regard to the chronological 
arrangement of the Gospels ; first, that the Evangelists intended 


1 See Note on Relation of Synoptical Accounts at beginning of ch. 5, for the 
place of the parables in Mt.’s account. And notice how Mt. thus connects the 
visit to Nazareth with the healing of Peter's mother-in-law, which Mk. and Lk. 
put at the beginning of the Galilean ministry, while Mt., though connecting the 
two events as they do, puts them both at a late period. 
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to make such an arrangement, and secondly, that their several 
arrangements do not always agree. 

THv warpida a’rov—his own country. Nazareth is the place 
meant, the residence of his family, and where he had lived him- 
self up to the beginning of his public ministry. 


Epxerat comes, instead of #AGer came, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCLD 
Harcl. marg. 


2. ypgaro diddoxev év ty ovvaywyy. There was no regularly 
appointed person to perform this office in the synagogue, but the 
dpxtovvaywyos might select any one to read the lessons and to 
preach.’ If any Rabbi was present, they would avail themselves 
of him for the purpose. Jesus used this opportunity as long as 
it was open to him, but he seems to have been denied the syna- 
gogue after a time. 

Kai ot moAAa dxovovres — and the many hearing him. 


Insert of before woAdol, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. marg. BL 13, 28, 


The many means here the multitude, all except a jews 

Ilo$ev rovrw tatra ;— Whence to this man these things? The 
demonstratives bring into sharp contrast the man and the things 
done by him; “his man of whom we know everything and nothing 
great, and these wonderful things. The same thing is repeated in 
the next clause, where rovrw replaces airg in the Crit. text. They 
imply by their question, which is evidently contemptuous in its 
tone, that these things are unaccountable, and their inference is 
not creditable to him, as it might easily be, from such facts. 
They reason that anything legitimate of this kind would have shown 
itself in his early life. xat Suvdues rowtrat .. . ywopevat. With this 
reading, the question in this v. resolves itself into three, or rather 
two questions and an exclamation. The substitution of the parti- 
ciple ytvoyevac for the verb in the last part makes it an exclamation. 
The picture is of several groups of objectors, of which one throws 
out the sneer, “Whence to this one these things?” another takes 
it up in the same tone, “ And what is the wisdom given to this 
one?” and a third exclaims, “And such miracles done through his 
hands /” 


Toury, instead of adrg, after dofeica, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCLA 
Memph. (most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. i//1). Omit 8re before xal duvduecs 
x *etec ABC2 EFGHLMSUV At, 13, 28, 33, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 
ive wevat, instead of ylvovra:, Treg. WH. RV. x* ee BL A 33, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 


3. 6 réxtwy — the wood-worker. Mt. says 6 rod réxrovos vies, — 
the son of the carpenter, 13°. The word rékrwy, which is found in 


1 See Note on dpx:ovvaywyos, 524. 2 See Win. 18, 3, end of section, 
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the N.T. only in these two parallel passages, means any worker in 
wood, rarely in any other substance. 4 vids ris Mapias — the son 
of Mary. ‘The dropping out of Joseph in the gospel narrative 
probably indicates his death before this time of Jesus’ ministry. 
kai ddeXhos — and brother. On the nature of this relation, see on 
3. It should be added, in proof of the improbability that these 
ddeApot were anything else than brothers of Jesus, that Lk. 2’ 
speaks of Jesus as the first-born son. There is no more baseless, 
nor for that matter, prejudiced theory, in the whole range of Bibli- 
cal study, than that which makes Jesus the only child of Mary. 


kal ddeddpds, instead of ddeApds Se, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL A 
one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


eoxavdariLovro év aire — they were made to stumble in him, pre- 
vented from proper action by what they saw in him. On the 
meaning of the verb, see on 4”. The prep. denotes the person 
in whom the stumbling block is found. But its use in such a con- 
nection is unusual in Greek. And the repetition of the exact 
language in Mt. 13” furnishes another item in the linguistic proof 
of the interdependence of the Synoptical Gospels. 

4. Kai dcyev airois 6 Incots — And Jesus said to them. 


Kal ddeyer, instead of fever 32, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 33, 
most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


apopyrns — a prophet. ‘The word means in classical Greek an 
interpreter of the gods, or of their oracles, and then in general, a 
seer. In the Biblical usage, it denotes an inspired teacher. 
ovyyevetow — kinsmen.' 
ovyyevetocy, instead of cvyyeréot, Tisch. Treg. WH. B* D? EFGHLUV 
A I, 33. 69, 124, 209, 262, 271, 346. Insert adrod after cvyyevetory, Tisch. 


Treg. WH. RV. BC* KLM? (A édavrod) 28, 71, 218, 235, most mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


This proverb has various forms, among them the one stating the 
principle on which they are all based, being Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. It applies exactly to the case of our Lord at Nazareth, 
where he was brought up, and in that early private life showed no 
signs of the supernatural powers of his public ministry. There is 
always some difference that separates public from private life, a 
man not being called upon for the same exercise of his powers in 
the one as in the other. And to the unthinking person, this is a 
defect, because it seems to indicate something unreal, put on for 
the occasion, in the greatness of the man in whom it appears. 
And of course, if there is any real descent, the charge is true. 
But in the case of our Lord, there was only the difference that 


1“ A barbarous declension,” Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
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naturally belongs to the difference of the two spheres. In the 
same way, a statesman does not continually air his wisdom in 
private, which may be a sign of his greatness. 

5. ovx édvvaro— he could not. Of course, this was a moral 
inability. Jesus required faith for the performance of his mira- 
cles, and that was wanting here; nay, there was a positive dis- 
belief, no mere doubt. He found elsewhere a poor wavering 
faith, but not enough lack to hinder his work of physical healing, 
though it kept him out of men’s souls. But here the general 
unbelief of the nation reached its climax, and prevented even this 
one good that his countrymen generally permitted him to do 
them. 

ct oy €Oepdrevoe — except that he healed dppdoras —sick folk 

V. 


6. @Gavpacey &a tHv amotiav a’rav—he marveled at ther 
unbelief? 
Oavpacey, instead of éGavyate, Tisch. WH. x BE*. 


Jesus’ wonder was a part of his humanity. He had a wonder- 
ful intuitive knowledge of men, and his proverb shows that he 
traced this unbelief to its source; he could account for it, that is 
to say: but it exceeded his expectations, and excited his wonder. 

mepipye Tas kwopas—he went round about the villages. Jesus 
had left Capernaum for a time, and being rebuffed at Nazareth, 
he does not return to the former place, but makes a tour of the 
villages about Nazareth. 


MISSION OF THE TWELVE 


7-13. Jesus sends out the twelve to aid him in hts more 
extended work. His instructions to them. 


Jesus is now engaged in one of those journeys through Galilee, 
in which he branches out from his more restricted work in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum, and instead of keeping the twelve 
with him after his ordinary custom, he sends them out in groups 
of two to help him in his work of proclaiming the kingdom, and 
preaching repentance, and healing the sick. His instructions, 
which are evidently practical in their nature, not ascetic, nor 


1 The regular construction would require the inf. here, this verb being in the 
same construction aS rojoar, and not édvvaro. 

2 This is exactly our word tavalid, or infirm, 

8 a Thy amoriay is an unusual construction with é@avuacey, in fact, the only case 
of itin the N.T. (It seems quite improbable, both from the position and from the 
course of thought, that &a rovro in J. 723, belongs with v.21.) 
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involving any important principle, are that they should not encum- 
ber themselves with any unnecessary outfit, nor spend their time 
in finding better entertainment than that which first offers itself in 
any place that they enter. 


7. Kat mpooxaAcirat rovs Swdexa — This statement belongs imme- 
diately with the preceding wepupye ras kwpas kixrdw dddoxwv. Evi- 
dently, this mission of the twelve is for the purposes of this wider 
work undertaken by him. In this going around from place to 
place, this attempt to cover more ground than usual, he calls in 
the aid of his disciples. ypgéaro arooré\Aew — Since the appoint- 
ment of the apostles, this is the first mention of such a general 
circuit as this, and hence this is designated as the beginning of 
Jesus’ sending them forth. So Meyer and others. Morison treats 
it as an idiosyncrasy of Mark’s, a part of his vividness of style. 
And I am inclined to agree with him, that the general use of this 
verb in the Gospels is periphrastic and peculiar, many of the 
cases not yielding to treatment. But it is not peculiar to Mk., 
and this is a case in which there is evidently a beginning pointed 
out. 

duo dvo— two by two. eovoiav r. rvevpdrwv tov dxadaptwv 
— authority over the unclean spirits. This is to Mk. the repre- 
sentative miracle, being mentioned by him frequently as if it were 
by itself, where it is evident that it must have been accompanied 
by other miracles. See 1® 3", Tex. Crit. It was so accompanied 
in this case. See v.% 

& ef py paBdov povov— This was to be the only addition to 
their home outfit, the only thing that they were to take for the 
road. Mt. and Lk. do not make this exception, but expressly 
include the stick among the prohibited things. yy dprov, un mjpav 
—no bread, no wallet (or haversack). This order, adopted by 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. is the natural order. The words belong 
together, as do Zwvnv and yaAxov. aypav is a leather sack, haver- 
sack, used to carry provisions. {avyv is the girdle or belt, in 
which they carried money. yaAxéy means brass, or copper, and 
secondarily, money of any kind. 


dprov uh whpay, instead of rhpay wh Aproy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BCL A 33, Memph. 


9. trodedenevovs — The participle is put in the acc. as if to agree 
with a preceding acc. with an inf. The command to wear san- 
dals seems superfluous, but it is really a part of the injunction 
against any luxury in their outfit, being contrasted with shoes pro- 
tecting the upper part of the feet as well as the soles. ‘There is 


1 8¥0 &u0 — is a Hebrew fashion of expressing the distributive idea, where the 
Greeks would say ava or cara dv. 
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no contradiction between this and the command not to buy san- 
dals for the journey, Mt. 10°, the latter being directed against the 
purchase of extra sandals over and above what they were wearing. 
But, while there is no contradiction, there is a difference ; they 
are two orders about this same matter of sandals. All that we 
can gather about it is, that Jesus gave some direction about san- 
dals in connection with the general direction for simplicity of 
equipment, of which the several Gospels have preserved different 
accounts. py évddonoGe Svo xiravas — do not wear two tunics.’ 
Mt. and Lk. say that they were not to have or provide two tunics. 
But this forbids their wearing two, referring to a custom of dress 
belonging to persons of distinction, who wore two ytra@vas, an 
inner and an outer. See 1b. Dic., article Dress, and Dic. of 
Antq., article Tunica. In general, these directions are against 
luxury in their equipment, and also against their providing them- 
selves with what they could procure from the hospitality of others. 
Evidently, if they took no food and no maney, this dependence 
on others would be their only resort. See Mt. 10”. 


Treg. marg. WH. read évddcacGa, which is also the reading of Beza 
and Elzevir, with B? S I1*. L and some others read év8ed3¥c6a:. Improba- 
ble and unsupported. 


10. éxed . . . €xetOey — there ... thence. The first of these 
refers to oixiay in the preceding, and the second to 6mrov. They 
were to remain in the one house until they left the place. This 
injunction is directed evidently against a restless and dissatisfied 
changing from one house to another. They were to be satisfied 
with the hospitality offered them. See Lk. 10’. 

11. os dv romos pi SeEnrat, pydé dxovewow — With this reading, . 
the subject changes in the second clause, so that it reads, “ whar- 
ever place does not receive you, and they do not hear you.” 


ds Ay réwos wh SéEnrat, instead of Sco Ay wh SéEwvrat, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BL A& 13, 28, 69, 124, 346, Memph. Harcl. marg. 


éxtivagare Tov xovv — This was a symbolical act, signifying that 
the actor considered even the dust of the place as defiling. See 
Lk. 10!, eis prapruptov abrois — for a testimony unto them, not 
against them. It was to testify to the men themselves what the 
act signifies, viz. that these heralds of the Kingdom of God shook 
off all association with them as defiling. The rest of the verse is 
to be omitted. It is evidently copied from Mt. 10". 


Omit duh» Aéyw dytv, Verily I say unto you, to end of verse, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BCDL A 17, 28, most mss, Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


1 On this change from the indirect to direct discourse, see Win. 63, II. 2. The 
RV. indicates the change of structure by inserting said 4e. And the change in 
vmosedendvovs by inserting 40 vo. 
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12. éxypufav iva peravowow —they made proclamation that men 
should repent. On the meaning of the verbs, see on 1°. iva with 
the subj. denotes the contents of their proclamation, the same as 
the inf., not its purpose. See Win. 44, 8, a.’ 


éxhputay, instead of éxipuvccoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A Pesh. 
Harcl. marg. 


13. yAadov éAaly— they anointed with oil. This is the only 
place in the N.T., except James 5", in which anointing and healing 
are mentioned together. Anointing was a frequent specific, how- 
ever, in ordinary medical treatment, and this would suggest its use 
in the symbolism of supernatural healing. dépao0rovs — this word 
occurs only four times in the N.T., and two of these, the only ones 
in Mk., are this and v2 In this account of what the disciples 
did, we have the purpose of their mission, which is only implied 
in v.’. 


HEROD'S CONJECTURE 


14-16. Herod hears of the miracles performed by the dts- 
ciples, and explains them by the supposition that Jesus is 
John the Baptist, whom he has beheaded, and who has risen 
from the dead. 


Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, from his residence at 
Tiberias on the southern shore of the lake, would not hear much 
of Jesus. Our Lord never went there himself, owing probably to 
the unsympathetic attitude of the court, and its corrupting influ- 
ence on the Jewish element of the population.? But it is possible 
that the disciples, in this more extended tour, had come near 
enough to attract the attention of Herod, who was usually careless 
of the religious, or even of the possible political aspects of Jesus’ 
work. And the king, so called by courtesy, conscious stricken by 
his execution of John the Baptist, thinks that these miracles of 
which he hears are the work of the resurrected prophet. 


14. yKxovoey — the object of this verb is evidently the things just 
narrated, the work accomplished by the twelve. qavepov yap 
éyévero To Gvova — this explains the preceding statement, showing 
how the works of the disciples led to these conjectures of Herod 
and others in regard to Jesus himself. Jesus became known 


1 Morison makes a curious mistake in supposing that the aor. subj. of the TR. 
means might, while the pres. sub. means may. ‘This difference is expressed in 
Greek by a change of moods, not of tenses. 2 See Schiirer, II. 1. 23, 33. 
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through the works of his disciples, and hence Herod found it 
necessary to account for him in some way. 

The Herod who beheaded John was Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great and Malthace, and in the partition of his father’s 
kingdom, he was made tetrarch of Galilee and Perza.’ 

kal éAeyey ote ‘Iwdvyns . . . eyiyeprat éx vexpov—and he said 
that John ... has risen from the dead, 


Kal &evyor, and they said, Treg. marg. WH. RV. marg. BD 6, 271 mss. 
of Lat. Vet. Improbable, as it makes Herod take up a common rumor, 
v.16, whereas it is evident that this strange conjecture started with the 
king’ s conscience. é¢ytyeprac éx vexpwy, instead of éx vexpdy tryép6n, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. » BDL A 33, Latt. Memph. Pesh. 


Herod’s superstition and his guilty conscience raised this ghost 
to plague him. It has been suggested that Herod makes the state- 
ment in regard to John’s resurrection in order to account for the 
difference between his natural life, in which he performed no mira- 
cles, and this report of wonderful works. But it seems doubtful 
if Herod went so curiously into the matter as this. Rather, he 
wishes to account for these phenomena, and he does it by attrib- 
uting them to a man who had proved himself so far above mortal 
man by his own resurrection, that any other wonders seemed 
natural for him. évepyovow ai duvdpes ev airy — the powers work 
in him, are active in him. In conjunction with a verb like évepyod- 
ov, Suvdpets returns to its proper meaning of powers. 

15, “AdAot dt &Acyov — And others satd. 


Insert 8¢ after d\Xoe Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ek ABCDEHKLS ATI Latt. 
Memph. Harcl. 


‘HAvas — Referring to the expectation that Elijah would return 
to the earth before the great day of the Lord (Mal. 4°). ore 
mpopyrys ws els rav rpopytrav — that it is a prophet like one of the 
prophets. ‘The words do not express the idea that he was just a 
prophet, like one of the ordinary prophets, in distinction from the 
great prophet Elijah. This would require the idea of ordinariness 
to be more definitely expressed. It is the likeness to the old 
prophets, rather than unlikeness to some special one of them, that 
is meant to be emphasized. We do not need to suppose that these 
different opinions were expressed by people in conversation with 
each other, which would lead us to dwell on the points of con- 
trast. But it is quite probable that they were isolated statements, 
uttered at different times, and brought together here. 


Omit éorly after mpopyrns, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L At, 28, 33, 
209. Omit 7, or, before ds, Tisch. Treg. WII. RV. x ABCL II muss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 





1 On the gencalogy of the Herodian family, see Bid. Dic. 


o 
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16. 6 “Hpwdns dAcyer, “Ov éyw dwrexepddtoa — Herod said, John, 
whom I beheaded. 
fever, instead of elwev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.& BCL A 33, one ms. 


Lat. Vet. Omit ér: before 5», Tisch, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 1, 28, 33, 67, 
124, 209, Latt. Syrr. 


Herod’s conjecture does stand in contrast with these others, of 
which he has heard. oy éyw darexepddAtoa — Herod dwells upon 
the thought, that this prophet who has now risen from the dead 
was beheaded by himself. Hence the relative clause, which con- 
tains this statement of the beheading, is placed first and éyw is 
expressed. 

"Iwavyny, obvros HyépOn — John, this one was raised 


Omit deriv avrds, after otros, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x*&%¢ BDL A 69, 
106, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. (Memph.). Omit éx vexpdy, from the dead, 
after #yépOn, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x BL A 33, 102, Memph. Hier. 


ovros 7yépOn — this one was raised. The pronoun, which is not 
necessary to the construction, is introduced in order to continue 
the solemn emphasis of the whole statement. Lk. g’* says that 
Herod was perplexed by the report that John had risen from the 
dead, and said, “John I beheaded, but who is this?” exactly 
reversing the positions of Herod and of the other parties to this 
discussion in our account. 


IMPRISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF JOHN 


17-29. Mk. tells the story of John's imprisonment and 
death at the hands of Herod, tn order to explain Herod's 
allusion to his beheading of John. 


Mk. has alluded to the fate of the Baptist, and now proceeds to 
tell the story of it. Herod Antipas had been married to a daughter 
of Aretas, king of Arabia, but on a visit to Jerusalem he had become 
enamoured of Herodias, the wife of his disinherited brother, and 
herself a member of the Herodian family, and had contracted an 
adulterous marriage with her. Here is where Mk. takes up the 
story, with John’s reproof of this adultery. It incensed Herodias 
especially, and though Herod imprisoned the brave prophet, he 
was so impressed with John’s saintliness, and even a sort of super- 
Stitious fear of him, that he protected him against his wife’s fury. 


1 This is a case of the noun being attracted from the principal into the relative 
clause, and taking its construction. 


VI. 17] FATE OF JOHN III 


But Herodias, who was biding her time, took advantage of a birth- 
day feast given by Herod, and sent her daughter to dance before 
the king, and when the gratified king swore to give the girl any- 
thing she might ask, Herodias instructed her to ask for the head 
of John. The king was fairly trapped, and though sorely against 
his will, he sent a soldier and beheaded John in prison. 

Philip, commonly known as Herod, was son of Herod the Great 
and Mariamne, the daughter of the high priest Simon, and was 
disinherited by his father, living as a private citizen in retirement. 
Secular history tells of only one Philip, the tetrarch of Gaulanitis 
and other districts E. of Galilee, and Volkmar and Holtzmann 
contend that the Evv. have confounded him with the disinherited 
brother, who was known only as Herod. Winer, Meyer, Weiss, 
and others answer that there may have been two Philips, as there 
were two Antipaters, especially as they were only half-brothers. 
Herodias was niece of both her husbands, being daughter of 
Aristobulus, another of Herod’s sons. It was on the occasion of 
a feast given by Philip to his brothers at Jerusalem, that Antipas 
became enamoured of the beauty of Herodias, and she of his power, 
and they began the intrigue which ended in their adulterous mar- 
riage. Antipas became involved in a war with Aretas, king of 
Arabia, his father-in-law, on account of his desertion of his first 
wife for Herodias. The marital relations of the Herodian family 
were a most extraordinary mixture, though belonging to the gen- 
eral license of the age. This is one of the places where the Gospels 
bring us into contact with the Gentile world, the Herodians being 
Gentile in their extraction and spirit, though nominally Jews in 
their religion, and the note of that Gentile world was open vice 
and profligacy, while of the Jewish leaders it was hypocrisy. 


17-29. 17. Airés yap ‘Hpwdys— for Herod himself. aires 
serves to keep up in Mk.’s account the emphasis which Herod 
had put on the éya, v.%.  éxpdryce— seized. dre abriv éydunoev 
— for he had married her. This states more particularly the 
connection between Herodias and the imprisonment of John, 
already denoted by &a ‘Hpwiiada. It is an independent statement 
of cause, usually introduced by ydp.? But strictly, the causal 
conjunction is out of place, except in connection with John’s 


1 Qn the use of the aor. for the plup. in Greek, see Win. 40,5 a. Burton, 52 
Both of these, however, fail to accuunt for the infrequency of the plup. in the N.T. 
2 See Burton, 232. 
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rebuke, of which it is the cause, and not of John’s imprisonment. 
Properly, this is one of the steps leading up to the imprisonment, 
and would be denoted by a relative clause, yv éyduncev. 

18. "EAcye yap “lwavvns — for John had said.’ “Or oix ear 
co—itt ts not lawful for thee. See Lev. 18% 207. But John 
would emphasize not so much the departure from Jewish law, for 
which Herod had slight regard, but the broader ground of com- 
mon morals. 

19. évetyey air@ — AV. had a quarrel against him. But it is 
doubtful if the words had this meaning. It requires the ellipsis 
of rov xoAoy to explain it, and it is unusual to leave so specific a 
word to be implied, though the use of roy yoAoy with the verb is 
quite frequent. On the other hand, it would be quite common to 
supply a word like roy vowy with the verb, and that would give us 
the meaning, she kept her eye (mind) on him. But the phrase, 
though quite natural, does not seem to occur. A third supposi- 
tion is, that the verb may be used, like the Latin ssv, intransi- 
tively, she followed him up, did not relax hostility against him. On 
the whole, this seems the best rendering. Thay.-Grm. Lex. kai 
yOecrev . . . Kal oix wovwaro— and wished... and could not. 
This representation, that Herodias was restrained from her ven- 
geance by Herod is not borne out by Mt., who says that Herod 
wished to put John to death, but feared the people (14°). Verse? 
says that he was grieved by Salome’s demand, but this was evi- 
dently, in Mt.’s account, for the same reason, viz. that he feared 
the people. 

20. The statement of Mk. is that John’s righteousness made 
Herod afraid, and what John said both perplexed and delighted 
him, so that he preserved him. édofSetro— feared. The kind of 
fear that Herod had of John is shown by the superstitious idea 
that he had of John’s resurrection. The prophet’s righteousness 
and holiness made him seem, even to Herod’s worldly sense, a 
man of God, and his fear therefore was of the God back of the 
righteous man. xal ovvernpe atrov—and guarded him, viz. from 
the hostile intentions of Herodias. RV. kept him safe? modda 
nropae— was much perplexed. The perplexity arose from the 
conflict between his fear of John and his entanglement with Hero- 
dias. xat #d€ws — The peculiarity of the Hebraistic use of xai to 
tie together variously related statements is here curiously exem- 
plified.* The gladness with which Herod heard John is the trib- 


1See Burton, 29. In this case, the impf. contains an element of repeated 
action, not expressed by the plup. We combine both in ke had kept saying. 

2 AV. observed kim. This comes probably from the meaning deep tn mind, but 
itis not a legitimate derivation, nor is the meaning consonant with the context. 
See Morison’s Note. Also Meyer. 

3 Win. 53, 34. It is to be said, however, that while «ai itself is never strictly 
adversative, it is used to connect statements more or less adverse. Only cai does 
not express the opposition. 
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ute which the moral sense, even in bad men, pays to the truth, 
and to boldness and freshness in the utterance of it. 


worhd hadpea, was much perplexed, instead of woddd éwolea, did many 
things, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BL Memph. 


21. suépas edxaipov— an opportune day, viz. for Herodias’ pur- 
poses. rots yeverious—on his birthday feast. This word is used 
in Greek for a service in commemoration of a dead friend. yevé- 
6a is the word for a birthday celebration.’ peyioracw — gran- 
dees. Alater Greek word. ytAtdpyos — chiliarchs. If we render 
the word literally, it means commander of a thousand, and its 
equivalent in our military phraseology is colonel. rots mpwrows rt. 
TadtAaias — the first men of Galilee. His retainers, and especially 
his military officers, would be foreigners. These would be the 
men of the province. 


érolycev, instead of éwole, after Servo», Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL 
A 13, 28, 69, 124, Latt. 


22. ris Ovyarpos abris T. “Hpwiiddos — the daughter of Herodias 
herself (RV.).? The intensive pronoun is used here because such 
dancing was an almost unprecedented thing for women of rank, 
or even respectability. It was mimetic and licentious, and per- 
formed by professionals. ypecey—stt pleased, rather than she 
pleased. The latter would require the subject of the verb to be 
the noun of the preceding gen. abs., a quite unnecessary gram- 
matical irregularity. 

Npevey, instead of xal dpecdons, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L 33, mass. 
Lat. Vet. Memph.  adroi, instead of adris, after Ouvyarpds, WH. RV. 
marg. * BDL A 238. This means that it was Herod’s daughter Herodias, 
who performed the dance, and involves a curious historical error. But this 
is no reason for rejecting a reading so well attested. Meyer and Tisch. 
slight the evidence. Weiss and Holtzmann condemn it as an exegetical 
impossibility, since Herodias with the art. must be the Herodias of v.19. 
But in spite of all this, the reading itself is not to be lightly set aside. 


6 8 Bacwre’s clrey — and the king said. This reading is neces- 
sary with the change from the part. to the indicative in ypecer. 


6 5é Baocdeds elwey, instead of elwev d Baccdeds, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* LA 33. 


xopacip— girl, See on 5". 

23. wuoceyv — he swore. This oath of Herod is the same that 
Ahasuerus made to Queen Esther, the éws juicous r. BactActas pov, 
to the half of my kingdom, being the exact language of the Sept. 
in the O.T. story (Esther 5*° 7”). 

24. Kai éeA\Oovca — And having gone out. 


1 See Win. 2,1d. Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 Of the said Herodias, AV., would require the art. before avrg. 


I 
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Kal, instead of ‘H de, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BL A 33, Memph. 
airhowpat,! instead of alrfoopat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCDGL A 28, 
33, 124, 346. Bamwrlfovros, instead of Barricrod, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 

x BL A 28, Harcl. 


25. ciOds pera orovdys— immediately with haste. Evidently, 
this haste was lest the king’s ardor should cool. She and her 
mother both knew that nothing but the king’s oath would make 
him do a thing so contrary to his own desires. This urgency is 
shown also in her request that it be done éfaurjs, Sorthwith. 
mivaxt—a platter. The word charger used to translate it in the 
EV. is practically absolete in this sense. 

26. wepihuros yevopevos — the part. is used here concessively, 
though he was grieved, yet. xoi rovs dvaxepévous—and those 
reclining at table. 


Omit ovr — with, in cvvavaxerpévous, reclining with him, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. BC* L A q2, Pesh. 


derjoat avryv — to refuse her. The verb belongs to later Greek. 
27. ozmexovAdtropa — this is a Latin word, and means @ scout, or 
secondarily, a member of the body-guard. 


owexovAdropa, instead of -rwpa, X ABL II 1, 108, 124, 131,157, Harcl. 
mars. grk. 


éréragey évéyxas — commanded him to bring. 


évéyxat, instead of évexOfjvat, to be brought, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BC 
A etc. 


28 Kal are\Owv — And having gone out. 


Kal, instead of 6 32, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL A 1, 28, 124, most mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. ed. Pesh. 


drexepatioey — beheaded, a later Greek word. ¢vAaxy — prison. 
Josephus tells us that John was beheaded in the castle of Mache- 
rus, and as this was one of Herod’s favorite resorts, it may well be 
that the feast, which was the occasion of the tragedy, took place 
there. And the whole story is framed on the supposition that the 
prison was near enough to the banquet hall to have the head 
brought immediately. Machzerus was a ridge a mile long, over- 
looking a deep ravine, at one end of which Herod had built a great 
palace, while at the other end was the citadel in which John was 
confined. It was situated at the southern end of Perea, and east 
of the northern end of the Dead Sea. Some have supposed that 
Tiberias was the scene of both the feast and the execution, and 
others that the feast was there, and the execution at Macheerus. 
But there does not seem to be any sufficient reason for setting 
aside Josephus’ testimony about the beheading of John, and in that 
case the narrative favors the supposition that the feast was in the 


1 This is the subj. of deliberative questions, in which advice is asked. 
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same place. It is a piece of poetic justice that Aretas, the father 
of Herod’s rejected wife, made war upon his faithless son-in-law, 
and defeated him, so that Herod was saved only by the interven- 
tion of the Roman Emperor. 

29. wrapa— means a fall, or secondarily, something fallen, 
and with vexpov,—a@ corpse. But the omission of vexpovd in this 
sense belongs to the later Greek. Mt. 14” adds to this the state- 
ment that the disciples of John came and told Jesus. 


RETURN OF THE TWELVE. FHEDING OF THE FIVE 
THOUSAND 


30-44. Mk. now resumes his narrative of the mission of 
the twelve with an account of their return, and of thetr 
report to Jesus. On their return, probably to Capernaum, 
they are so beset by the multitude that they have no letsure 
even to eat, and Jesus secks retirement with them on the 
other side of the lake. But the multitudes see them and 
follow on foot around the head of the lake. Jesus allows 
his compassion to get the better of his original purpose, and 
begins to teach the crowd which he found gathered when he 
landed. It ts already late when tt ts brought to his atten- 
tion by the apostles, that the multitude, in their eagerness 
to hear him, have failcd to provide themselves with food. 
Whereupon, Jesus himself feeds them out of five loaves and 
two fishes which the disciples have brought for themselves. 


30. drocroXo — it is noticeable that the twelve, who are gener- 
ally called disciples, are here given the name which describes their 
official work instead of their discipleship, and that the.occasion, 
the only one in which the name is used in Mk.,, is one in which 
they were returning from that apostolic work. dca ézroincay, x. doa 
édidagav — whatever they did, and whatever they taught. 


Omit Kal, doth, before the first 80a, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDELV 
A I, 28, 33, 102, 131, Latt. Memph. Pesh. etc. Tisch. omits second dca 
with x* C* 1, 271, Latt. It is more in Mk.’s manner to retain the Sea. 


Kai A€yet abrots — And he says to them. 


_ 1 See footnote v.17, This is one of the cases, where, owing to the close conjunc- 
tion of this with the principal verb, the absence of the plup. is most marked. But 
in relative clauses, the Greek rarely uses the plup. Win. 40, 5 a, p. 
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Aéyet, instead of elwev, said, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCL A 33, etc. 
dvawavoacde,’ instead of dvawatecde, ‘Tisch. Treg. WHI. RV. ABCM A 40, 
69, 108, 238, 346, 435, etc. 


31. ipets adrot car’ idiav—you yourselves apart, The language 
is selected to emphasize as much as possible the privacy which 
Jesus wished to secure for them. edxai/povy —This verb belongs to 
the later Greek. It means fo have opportunity or leisure for any- 
thing. As to the occasion of this departure, Mt. gives another 
account. According to him, Jesus took the disciples away to a 
solitary place across the lake when he heard the death of John the 
Baptist. Here, it is to give the disciples rest after their missionary 
journey, which it was impossible for them to get with the multi- 
tudes crowding about them and preventing even their eating. 


evxalpovy, instead of nixalpovy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABEFGHLV 
TA, etc. 


32. xal drnAOov — and they went away. The point of departure 
was probably Capernaum, as it was on the lake, and it would be 
the most likely place for a rendezvous after their journey. és 
épyuov torov — Lk. says that they went to Bethsaida, meaning the 
city on the east side of the lake. But when he comes to tell the 
story of the feeding of the multitude, he also says that it was a 
desert place (Lk. g'**). 

33, xai eldov airots trdyovras, x. eyvwoay wod\oi — and they 
saw them going, and many knew (them). 


Omit of 8x Aor, the multitudes, after Urd-yorras everything except a few 
cursives. &yywoav, instead of éréyrwoar, Treg. WH. B* D 1, 118, 209. 
Omit atrdy, him, after &yywoav Treg. WH. RV. BD 1, 13, 28, 102, 118, 
131, 209, Vulg. Substitute adrods, Tisch, 8 AKLMU AII two miss. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. Syrr. 
aely— on foot. They went around the head of the lake, and 

crossed the river at some ford. ovvédpapov— they ran together. 
The prep. describes the coming together of the crowd from the 
many starting-places to the point for which they saw the boat 
heading. smpoyjAdov atro’s —outwent them. The verb means 
properly fo go forward, to advance, or with the gen. 4% go before 
another. ‘This use with the acc.; meaning % reach a place before 
another, belongs to later Greek. The rest of the verse is to be 
omitted. 


Omit Kal cuv#\Ooyv wrpds abréy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 13, Vulg. 
Memph. 


34. Kal éfeAOwv eldev wodty dykov — And having come forth, he 
saz a great multitude. The part. refers to the disembarking 
from the boat. J., who is here parallel to the Synoptics for the 
only time between the account of the ministry of the Baptist and 


1 The aor. differs from the pres. imp. here, as denoting beginning, instead of 
continuance. Get rest expresses it. 
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the final coming to Jerusalem, says that Jesus spent some time in 
the mountain with his disciples before the multitude came to him. 


Omit 6 'Inaods after eldev Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL 1, 20, 33, 69, 102, 
124, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. avrovs, instead of adrots, after ér’ Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. & BDF 245, 253, mess. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


éorAayxvicbn — had compassion. 

py exovra trotwéeva — wy is used here, instead of otx, because it 
denotes Jesus’ conception of the people, his thought about them. 
It is the fact, but the fact transferred to his mind.? This expres- 
sion is used also by Mt. 9®, in the passage which leads up to the 
account of the appointment of the twelve, and the sending them 
forth to supply the lack. It seems as if this feeling of Jesus 
towards the multitude had somehow impressed itself on the minds 
of the disciples especially at this period of his life, the period just 
preceding the close of the ministry in Galilee. The figure itself 
denotes the lack of spiritual guidance. Then, as always, there 
was no lack of official religious leadership, but the officials, priests 
and rabbis were blind leaders of the blind. Notice also the 
human quality of Jesus’ action here. He seeks a quiet place to 
escape from the crowd for a time; is defeated in his purpose by 
the multitude invading his retreat ; and he yields to their impor- 
tunity and to his own exacting pity. It is a distinctly human 
change of purpose, such as foreknowledge would have prevented, 
and as an attestation of his humanity it brings him blessedly near 
to us. 

35. wpas roAARs yevouerns — much time of day having passed. 
The only other instance in the N.T., in which dpa is used to 
denote daytime is the parallel passage in Mt. 14%. See Thay.- 
Grm. Lex. 


Tisch. WH. marg. read yivoudvns, coming to be a late hour, with x» D 
Latt. 


ot paPyrai avrov éAeyov — his disciples said. 


Ereyor, instead of Adyoucr», say, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL A 33, 
Memph. 


Epnuos eoriy 6 toros — the place is desert; and so there is no place 
here for them to procure food. dyn wpa roAAy — already it is a 
late hour, and so there is short time for them to supply their wants. 
In their haste and eagerness to follow Jesus, they had neglected to 
bring anything with them, and in their absorption in his teaching, 
they had forgotten their ordinary wants. According to J. 6’, this 
conversation was started by Jesus. 

36. dyopdowow éavrois Ti Paywow — they may buy for themselves 
somewhat to eat. The subj. is that of a deliberative question. 


1 On the form and meaning of this verb, see on r41. 2See Win. 55,52, B. 
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Omit Aprous after dyopdoworw Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL A 28, 102, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. ydp and ov« &xovery after ri are to be omitted on 
substantially the same authority. 


37. Syvapiwv S&axootwy — two hundred shillings’ worth. The 
Revisers do a somewhat curious thing in translating this word 
penny, and then explaining in the margin that it means cigh? pence 
halfpenny (RV. Mt. 18”). The actual paying power was much 
greater than our shilling, as it represented a day’s wages. The 
sum is evidently suggested here as their hasty guess at the amount 
required to purchase a frugal supply for the crowd. It would also 
be a sum quite beyond their means, so that the question is meant 
to imply the absurdity of the whole thing. ‘This question is not 
given in the other Synoptics, and in the fourth Gospel it takes the 
form of a statement that what is absolutely a large sum is quite 
inadequate for even a small supply of so big a crowd. 

Swowpev abrots — give them. 

Swowpev, instead of der, Tisch. 8 BD 13, 33, 69, 124, 229, 346. 

Swoouey Treg. WH. RV. AL A Latt. External evidence strongly favors 


Swowpev, internal slightly favors dwoouer, owing to the change of mood, 
which makes subj. an apparent emendation. 


38. trayere, dere — Zo, See. 


Omit xal, and, between trdyere and (Sere Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 
I, 33, 102, 118, 240, 244, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


Kai yvovres — and having ascertained. The verb is used here 
in its inchoative sense fo /earn, instead of # know. The EV., 
and when they knew, leaves out the process which the Greek 
expresses. 

39. dvaxdGnvar — to recline. 


d&vaxdcOjvat, instead of dvaxdlyar, WH. RV. x B* G1, 13, 28, 69. 


ovprocia cuprdcia— by parties. The repetition of the noun 
to express the distributive idea is Hebraistic. The word itself 
means a drinking party, #.¢. the entertainment, not the guests. 
This present use belongs to the later Greek. émi rw xAwpy xdpTy 
— on the green grass. ‘This is a characteristic touch given by Mk. 
alone, with his eye for pictorial details, but it is more important 
than that to us; for the grass is green in Palestine, especially in 
this hot Jordan valley, only at the time of the Passover. And so, 
here is one intimation in the Synoptics of more than one year’s 
ministry. And this is also the place where the fourth Gospel 
inserts a passover between the first and the last. 

40. kai dvérecav mpacial mpactal, Kata éxarov Kal KaTa TevTyKovTa 
—and they reclined in (regular companies like) garden beds, by 
hundreds, and by fifties. 


1 In this sense of reclining at meals, the use of compounds with avd belongs to 
later Greek. Win. 2, 1 8. 
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dvérecay, instead of dvérecoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BEFGHMV A 
1, 28. «ard, instead of dvd, before éxardy and wevrhxovra Tisch. Treg. 
WH. x BD Memph. 


This descriptive word zpacwi, garden beds, gives an admirable 
picturesque touch. The disposition of the people in orderly 
groups was for the more convenient distribution of the food. 

41. cidoynoe — he blessed. ‘This word in Greek means & praise, 
and only in Biblical Greek does it signify 70 invoke a blessing on a 
person or thing, copying from the Heb. use. 

Kat xatéxAace — and he broke in pieces.’ at é8iSov rots pabyrais 
iva rapaTioow avrots — and gave to his disciples to set before them. 


Omit adrof after pa@nrais Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BL A 33, 102, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. -mwaparcOdouy, instead of rapadwory, ‘lisch. Treg. 
marg. WH. x* BLM * AII* 42, 63, 122, 229, 251 ™, 253. 


mwao.— to all. In this, and the wayres éyopracOyoav, all were 
filled, and swdexa xopivwv rAnpdpara, fillings of twelve baskets, and 
finally the wevraxioyirror avdpes, five thousand men alone, are enu- 
merated the several things that point to the greatness of the 
miracle. 

42. éyoprdcOncay — they were filled, or satisfied.” xdAdopara 
(-rwv) dwdexa xopivwy wAnpwpatra — fragments (or of fragments), 
fillings of twelve baskets. xddopara is put in an emphatic posi- 
tion, drawing attention to the quantity of fragments even. It is 
noticeable that xdgcvoe is used in all four accounts of this miracle, 
while in both accounts of the feeding of the four thousand, owupides 
is used. There does not seem to be much difference, if any, 
between the kind of basket, and the identity of language in the 
Gospels in each account is the more remarkable. 

kAdopara, instead of xAacudrwy, Treg. marg. WH. RV. BLA. xdacpd- 
Twy ®& 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. Kodlywy, instead of xodlvous, Tisch. Treg. 


marg. WH. RV. x» B 1, 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. mwAnpwyara, instead of 
wdhpes, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 13, 69, 124, 209, 346. 


44. wevraxioyiAto dvdpes — five thousand men alone. dvdpes is 
the Greek word for men, distinct from women and children. See 
Mt. 147, ‘The whole number then was much greater. 


This is, with the exception of the raising of the dead, the most 
remarkable of all the miracles recounted in the Gospels, being the 
one in which secondary causes are out of the question, making it 
a purely creative act, a creation out of nothing. The rest of the 
provision did not come somehow out of the five loaves and two 
fishes, but was added to it by the mere creative word. All talk 


1 The prep. in composition denotes the separation of the bread into parts by 
the breaking. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 Properly xopragew is used of the fecding of animals. 
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about acceleration of natural processes is mere talk, because there 
is here nothing to start from in such a process. Of course, this 
has led to all kinds of rationalizing. Paulus, and after him Holtz- 
mann, suppose that Jesus set the example of utilizing such provis- 
ions as they had, those who had sharing with those who had not. 
And even Weiss, in order to preserve the historicity of the account 
in the face of an increasing skepticism in regard to so stupendous 
a miracle, admits the possibility of this explanation, only insisting 
that we have here a miracle of providence in bringing together 
such supplies even in a natural way, and that Jesus relied with 
serene confidence upon it. Schenkel explains it as a materializa- 
tion of Jesus’ feeding of the multitude with spiritual food. But 
fortunately, we have here, as Weiss points outs, a concurrence of 
three eye witnesses, the Logia of Mt., the oral testimony of Peter, 
and the witness of John being all represented in the several 
accounts, and there is no doubt whatever of the fact that they 
represent it as an actual feeding of the multitude with five loaves 
and two fishes, after which there remained twelve baskets of 
fragments. 


OUR LORD WALES ON THE WATER 


45-52. Immedtately after the fecding of the multitude, 
and probably owing to the excttcment caused by that, Jesus 
dismisses his disciples with some urgency to embark in the 
boat for Bethsaida on the west shore of the lake, while he 
himself dismisses the multitude. Having taken leave of 
them, Jesus gocs up into the mountain in the neighborhood 
to pray. Meantime, the disciples were having a hard time 
with a contrary wind on the lake, and it was past three 
o'clock tn the morning, when Jesus came to them walking 
on the water. They thought that it was a ghost, but were 
reassured by his announcement of himself. With his comine, 
the wind ceascd, and they were filled with an unreasonable 
amasement, not being prepared even by the miracle of feed- 
tng the multitude for this fresh wonder. 


45. evOis qvayxace — immediately be compelled. This language 
expresses haste and urgency, for which, however, Mt. and Mk. 
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give no reason. But the fourth Gospel states a fact, which would 
certainly account for this urgency, telling us that the people were 
about to come and seize him to make hima king(J.6"). Accord- 
ing to this, Jesus knew that his disciples would side with the mul- 
titude in this design, and therefore dismisses them with this abrupt- 
ness and imperativeness. ByOcaiddv — Lk. 9" tells us that this 
was the name of the place where the miracle was performed. 
There were two places of the name, one on each side of the lake. 
See Bib Dic. ws abrés drrodvee— while he himself dismisses. The 
avros emphasizes the fact that Jesus himself, having forced his dis- 
ciples away, dismissed the multitude. It was an emergency in 
which he would trust no one but himself. 


dwoNve, instead of drodvoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BLr. E* KT 28, 
69, etc. read dwodvoet. 


46. dzoragapevos attrois—having taken leave of them. The 
verb is not used in this sense in the earlier Greek writers, who 
said, instead, dowafeoOar. 1d opos — the mountain, viz. in that 
place. mpocevfacba: — fo pray. Mt. adds to this only the scene 
in Gethsemane as an occasion when Jesus retired to pray. ‘This 
Gospel gives, besides these two, the occasion of his first day’s 
work in Capernaum (ch. 1*). Lk. gives several others. The 
two mentioned in Mt. and the three of Mk. were crises in his 
life, two of them growing out of a sudden access of popularity, 
and the third out of the impending tragedy of his life. Prayer 
with Jesus was real, growing out of his human needs. 

47. dpias — evening.’ It was already evening (Mt.), or late 
(Mk.), or the decline of day (Lk.), when the question of feeding 
the multitude came up. That was, therefore, the early evening, 
from three to six o’clock, and this the late evening, from six o’clock 
till night. 

48. idwv . . . epxerat— And seeing them... he comes... 
instead of he saw them .. . and comes. 


iSmy, instead of eldev, Tisch. Treg. WIT. RV. x» BDL A mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. Omit cal, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A 102. 


BacaviLopévovs — distressed. This is one of the words in which 
the notion of trial or testing has run over into that of distress, 
since difficulty and hardship are so frequent forms of testing. The 
verb is formed from Bdoavos, @ touchstone. édavveew — literally, 
driving. But the word is used frequently of rowing or sailing a 
boat. rerdpryv pvdaxny — the fourth watch. The Jews at this 
time divided the night into four watches of three hours each, and 
this was therefore the last watch, from three to six o’clock. ‘They 
had been having a hard time therefore, having been, at a moderate 
estimate, some eight hours in rowing three miles. Cf. J. 6". 


1 See on 132, 
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éxt trys Oakdoons— on the sea. It is one of the absurdities of 
rationalizing exegesis, that this has been made to mean on the 
shore of the sea, or in view of the obvious fact that the author 
cannot possibly have meant that, that the story, as it stands, is 
supposed to have arisen from a mythical handling of so common- 
place an event as walking on the shore. The miracle is one of 
those, moreover, that cannot, in our present state of knowledge, 
be explained away. Jesus’ miracles of healing can, most of them, 
be attributed to his extraordinary influence over the minds of 
those healed, though it may be doubted if the exceptional cases, 
such as the raising of the dead and the healing at a distance, do 
not so give the law to the rest as to turn even this possibility into 
an improbability. But here is a miracle upon inanimate matter, 
overcoming the difference in specific gravity between water and 
the human body, so that the water will support the heavier body. 
This miracle will yield to no rationalizing treatment, and in it, 
therefore, we are confronted with the problem of the miraculous 
without any alleviation. Nor does it yield any more to a legiti- 
mate historical criticism, which leaves our Lord’s miracles un- 
touched, unless we accept it as an axiom of that criticism that the 
miraculous does not happen. And so it is with the problem of 
the miraculous as a fact, with which the life of our Lord con- 
fronts us. 

kat 7OeXe rupeAfety airovs—and he purposed to pass by them, or 
was on the point of passing by them. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
Would have passed by them, EV., would be expressed by the aor. 
ind. of wapépxopat, with dv. This was what he was on the point 
of doing when he was interrupted by their cry. His purpose at 
the time was that, and he waited for some demonstration on their 
part to change it. 

49. ort davracya é€orty—that it is a2 apparition. The lack of 
substance, or material reality, is emphasized by the word. In the - 
dark, they did not recognize Jesus, and they could attribute the 
appearance on the water to nothing solid. 


bre ddvracpud doriy, instead of Pdvracua elvat, Tisch. WII. RV. & BLA 33. 
50. advres yap airéy eldav— for all saw him. 


elday, instead of eldov, Tisch. Treg. WH. B. D and mss. of Lat. Vet. 
omit the clause. 


6 8 etOis eAdAnoce—and he immediately spoke. 


6 8e, instead of xal, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. & BL A 33, one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. ev@us, instead of ev@éws, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BLA. 


éyw eiut—l am it, where we say, 7¢ is LZ. The language of 
Jesus is reported in the same words by all the evangelists, except 
that J. omits Oapoeire. 


1 On this use of the vowel of the first aor. in the sec. aor., sec Win. 13, 1 a. 
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51. xal dvéBy . . . eis tT. thotov—and he went up . . . into the 
boat. J. says, 62, that they purposed receiving him into the boat, 
but were prevented by the boat’s immediate arrival at the land. 
éxoracev 6 dveuos— the wind abated. ‘This is evidently to be taken 
as a part of the miracle, as it is connected immediately with his 
coming to them. 

cat Atay év éavrois eficravro—and they were exceedingly amazed 
in themselves. Their amazement was inward; they kept it to 
themselves. 

Omit éx wepiocod, beyond measure (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 28, 102, 
Pesh. Omit xal éGavpafov, and wondered, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. 
RV. x BL A 1, 28, 102, 118, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg.*Memph. 

52. éi rois dpros—this does not denote, as in RV., the object 
of the verb, concerning the loaves, but the ground of understand- 
ing, on the ground of the (miracle of the) loaves. The miracle of 
the loaves and fishes should have led to an understanding of the 
present miracles, but it did not have this effect.2 d\A’ qv airav } 
kapdia trexrwpwpevn — but their heart was hardened. This hardness 
of heart is something quite different from our use of the same 
words, denoting blunted feelings and moral sensibilities. The 
Biblical xapdia denotes the general inner man, and here especially 
the mind, which is represented as so calloused as to be incapable 
of receiving mental impressions. 


GAN’ Hy, instead of #yv yap, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BLM? S A 33, 
Memph. Harcl. marg. 


JESUS CROSSES THE LAKE AGAIN TO GENNESARET, 
AND MEETS AN IMPORTUNATE AND ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC MULTITUDE WHEREVER HE GOES 


53-56. On their return to the western side, Jesus and his 
disciples land in the district of Gennesarct, and are no sooner 
landed, than the people recognize them, and there is a popu- 
lar uprising throughout the region. Those who first recog- 
nize him spread the report from village to village, and 
wherever Jesus goes, they bring their sick to him, and beg 
that they may as much as touch the hem of his garment as 
he passes. And as many as touched were healed. 


53. éri ryv ynv HABov eis Tevvnoapér — they came upon the land 
to Gennesaret. Gennesaret was a fertile plain on the west side 
1 On the meaning of this verb, see on 212, 


2 Win. 48c, Mey. explain this by the German de, as a temporal adjunct — in 
connection with, at the time of. 
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of the lake, about three miles long and a mile wide, lying just 
south of Capernaum. See 86. Dic. This landing place was 
several miles south of Bethsaida, for which they had started origi- 
nally, showing how much they had been driven out of their course. 
mporwppicOnoay — they moored. 


éxi rhy yh» FrOoy els, instead of #AOow éwt rh» Tevynoapér, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BL A 28, 33. 


55. eptéSpayoy GAnv THv xdpav éxeivyv, Kal ypkavro— they ran 
about all that country, and began. 


weptéSpayov...xal, instead of wepidpauévres, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BL A I, 13, 33,69, Memph. Pesh. Omit éxet in clause Sou fxovoy Bre éxet 
éort, Tisch. (Treg.) WII. RV. » BL A 102, Pesh. 


xpaBdrros — pallets.' 

56. kal Gov dy eiceropevero els xwpas 7 eis roAEs 7 Els dypous 
—and wherever he entered into villages, or into cites, or into 
hamlets. 

Insert e/s before xdXes and dypov’s, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDFL A 


most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Harcl. éri@eray, instead of éridovy, Tisch. Treg. 
WII. x BLA. qyarro, instead of yxrovro, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BD& L 


A I, 13, 28, 33, 69, 124, 346. 


Kpaorédou— the fringe or tassel appended to the hem of the 
outer garment, which served to remind Jews of the Law. But 
probably this ceremonial use is not in mind here, and it means 
just the edge of the garment, as if that slightest touch would be 
healing. J. gives a different account of what followed the storm 
on the lake, viz. that he landed at Capernaum, and delivered the 
discourse on the bread of life in the synagogue (J. 6”). 


2 


DISPUTE WITH THE PHARISEES ABOUT EATING 
WITH UNWASHED HANDS 


VII. 1-23. Certain Scribes and Pharisees from Jerusalem, 
seeing the disciples cating with unwashed hands, complain 
of the violation of tradition. ‘Fesus denies the force of 
tradition, and the possibility of material defilement of the 
spirit. 

This dispute is occasioned by the disregard of the disciples for 
the ceremonial law about eating with unwashed hands. But the 
Pharisees, who make the attack, signalize it by complaining of 

1 See on 24, 


2 The N.T. uses dy to denote indefiniteness in a relative clause with a past tense 
of the ind., where the Greek uses the opt. without ay. Burton, 315. 
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this unconventional act as a violation of the tradition of the 
fathers. And Jesus’ answer is at first directed towards this feature 
of their complaint. It is a case, he says, of the commandments 
of men versus the commandments of God, of tradition against 
law. They even set aside the law of God, in order to keep their 
tradition. But then, taking up the more immediate question of 
unwashed hands, Jesus strikes at the root not only of traditional- 
ism, but of ceremonialism, saying that it was not what a man took 
into his stomach, but what came out of his heart, that defiled him. 
And this, Mk. says, had the effect of cleansing all foods. And of 
course, as the distinction between clean and unclean belonged 
not to tradition, but to the written law, this made a breach in the 
law itself. It released men from the obligation of a part of the 
law said to have been given by God to Moses. And it affirmed 
the distinction between outward and inward in religion. It was 
no wonder that Jesus’ fate hastened to its end, and that the next 
record of him marks practically the end of his Galilean ministry. 


1. cuvdyovrat mpos atrov ot Paptoatan — there gather together to 
him the Pharisees The distinction made between she Pharisees 
and certain of the Scribes would seem to mean that the Scribes 
were not so well represented. 

This renewed activity of the Scribes and Pharisees against 
Jesus is another indication that there was a Passover at some time 
just before this, at which either the presence of Jesus himself, or 
the reports brought from Galilee, drew fresh attention to him. It 
would not be enough of itself, but it adds to the strength of other 
indications of the same thing. See on 6”. 

2. Kal idovres tivas TOY paOyTav abrov Ort Kotvats xEpoi, Tout’ erry 
dvirrots, €oiovety Tovs aprovs — Omit éuexpavro— with this omis- 
sion it reads, they gather to him, having come from Jerusalem, and 
having seen that certain of his disciples are eating with common 
hands, that is, unwashed. 


Sre. . . éoOlovory, instead of écOlovras, Tisch. Treg. RV. & BL A 33 
(Memph. Pesh.). Omit éuéupavro, found fault, Tisch. Treg. WII. RV. x 
ABEGHLVX TA one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


xotvats — literally, common. In the Greek, it denotes simply 
what is common to several people, as common property. It is 
only in later Greek, that it comes to denote what is ordinary, or 
vulgar, or profane, as distinguished from select or sacred things. 
Under this general head, it comes to mean ceremonially unclean. 





1 Are gathered, RV., would require the perf. pass. This is the historical present. 
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The Pharisees did not seek by these washings to remove dirt, but 
the defilement produced by contact with profane things. 

3. Dapwraio nai wavres of ‘lovdaioe — The Pharisees and all the 
Jews. This custom had become general among the Jews, though 
it originated with the Pharisees. avy — this means with the jist. 
But the awkwardness of the process has led to doubt from the 
very first, whether this is the meaning intended. But the doubt 
has not led to the substitution of any justifiable alternative ren- 
dering. The meanings, up fo the wrist, or elbow, RV. marg. are 
both linguistically and grammatically disallowed. [With a fist full 
of water needs too much read between the lines, and, besides, the 
word denotes the closed fist. Finally, freguently, or diligently, 
RV., was probably taken in the first instance, in the Lat. Vet. and 
Syrr., from the reading wvxva. The supposition that wvypq had 
come to have this figurative meaning, seems forced, and besides, 
there is no warrant for it in actual usage. Edersheim quotes from 
the Jewish ordinance the provision that the hands should be held 
up in order that the water might run down to the wnist, and says 
that the provision that washing should be performed with the fist 
is not found in the Jewish law. This is, of course, a serious con- 
sideration, but does not seem to compare in importance with the 
other fact, that the Greek word does not mean this, nor the Greek 
case. The custom was not necessarily a part of the law, and 
may have been merely a usage arising from a desire for scrupulous 
observance. The very fact that the reading avypy occasions this 
difficulty, makes the strong external evidence for that reading 
still more convincing, and with this reading the only translation | 
possible seems to be with the jist. 


wuxvd, Tisch. & mess. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 


Tv wapaooaw — the tradition. It is the Greek etymological 
equivalent of ‘radition, and denotes what is passed along from 
one to another, and among the Jews, the body of Rabbinical 
interpretation of the written law, preserved by oral transmission 
from one generation to another. The word occurs in the Gos- 
pels only in this account and in the parallel passage in Mt. In 
attacking this, Jesus was assailing the very citadel of the Judaism 
of his time.’ 

Tav mpeaBurépwy — the elders. The word is used here in the 
sense of fathers, or ancestors. 

4. dav py Bartiowvtar— unless they bathe, Amer. Rev. The 
contrast between this and the preceding case is indicated by the 
do dyopas, from the market place. These words are put first, in 
order to indicate that this is a special case, inasmuch as in the 
market place they would contract special defilement, owing to its 





1 See Schiirer, V. Zg. I. I. 25, on Scribism. 
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being a place of public resort, where they would meet all sorts 
and conditions of men. This case would require special treat- 
ment, denoted by the difference between vijwvra r. xetpas, and 
Barricwvra, they wash their hands, and they wash themselves all 
over. ‘This case required the washing of the whole body. For 
instances of such washings, see Lev. 14%? 15568 10H. 18 16 21. 2 7 
16* * 3 22° Moreover, Edersheim says that immersion of the 
things washed was the Jewish ritual provided in such cases. 
Dr. Morison contends that sprinkling was the ritual method pro- 
vided in such cases, and attempts to overthrow the plain meaning 
of the word by the supposed custom. But he does not prove the 
custom, only the supposed impossibility of wholesale bathing. 
Moreover, the contrast would be a very lame one in that case, 
since the custom required careful washing of the hands, and so an 
actual removal of defilement, but in the case of extreme defile- 
ment, only a sprinkling of the body for form’s sake is supposed. 
And his argument, that words constantly undergo such changes, 
amounts to nothing, as it is unaccompanied by proof that this 
word has gone through the process of change. 


WH. non marg. RV. marg. pavriowvra, sprinkle, instead of Barzl- 
owvrat, with § B 40, 53, 71, 86, 237, 240, 244, 259. A manifest emendation. 


mapé\aBov — the counterpart of rapddocow, denoting the process 
of receiving a thing by transmission, as the latter does its giving. 
motypiwy K. ferrav x. xaAkiww — cups, and wooden vessels, and 
brazen vessels. x. xrdvov, — and of beds, is omitted. Edersheim 
shows that the Jewish ordinance required immersions, Barri pots, 
of these vessels. 


Omit cal xX\cvd», Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL A 102, Memph. 


5. kal érepwraci— and they question. repiratovow — walk ; 
the figurative use of this word to denote manner of hfe, conduct, 
is Hebraistic. 


kal, instead of €rera, then, before érepwrdccv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
® BDL 1, 33, 209, Latt. Pesh. Memph. 


Kowvats xepoiv — with unclean hands. 


xotvais, instead of dvlrras, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BD 1, 28, 33, 118, 
209, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


6. xad@s —— well, #.¢., in this case, rudy. rav troxpirav — the 
hypocrites. This is the only passage in Mk. in which this word 
occurs. It means properly a p/ay-actfor, and hence a person who 
is playing a part in life, whose real character is not represented 
by what men see. This secondary meaning belongs to Biblical 
Greek. 





LAV. fables / 
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Omit droxpibels, answering, at the beginning of this verse, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BL A 33, 102, Memph. Pesh. Omit Src before xadds, Tisch. 
(Treg.) WH. x BL A 33, 102, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Pesh. érpodirev- 
oev, instead of rpoepyrevcev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x B* DLAI, 13, 33, 


124, 346. 


ws yéyparrat Ort 6 Aads ovTos — literally, as t¢ has been written, 
that this people. 


Insert Sre before 6 Aads, Tisch. WH. x BL Pesh. 


This quotation is from Is. 29", and conforms for the most part 
to the LXX,, which reads “Eyre pot 6 Aaés ouTos €y TO oTopare 
avrod, kal év rails xetheowy avrov Tinaci pe, 7 O€ Kapdia abrav roppw 
dréxet am é€nov; parny d€ céBovral pe Sdacxovres evrdApata dvOpwrwv 
x. ddacxadias — This people draws near to me with its mouth, and 
with their lips they honor me, but thetr heart ts far from me. 
But in vain they honor me, teaching commandments and teach- 
ings of men. The Heb. is translated in the RV., Forasmuch as 
this people draw nigh to me, and with their mouth and with thetr 
lips do honor me, but have removed their heart far from me, and 
their fear of me ts a commandment of men which hath been taught — 
them. ‘The principal difference is in this last clause, which in the 
original charges them with fearing God only in obedience to a 
human commandment; while in our passage and in the LXX., it 
states the vanity of their worship, owing to their substitution of 
human commands for the Divine law. It is this misquoted part 
which makes the point of the quotation, and it is the misquotation 
which makes it available. 

7. Sdoxovres — the part. gives the reason for the vanity or use- 
lessness of their worship, and may be translated, while seaching. 
didacxaAias — is in apposition with évrdApara, and may be trans- 
lated for teachings. évrddpata dvOpwrwy'— commandments of 
men. ‘These two words contain the gist of the charge, and it 
is this inculcation of human teachings for the Divine law that is 
developed in what follows. 

8. "Adéevres tHv évtoAqv rov Oeov — Leaving the commandment 


of God. 


Omit ydp after dpévres, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL A* 102, 124, 
Memph. 


This statement, that the Scribes and Pharisees leave Divine 
commands for human, is a singular comment on their attempt to 
build a hedge about the Law. The oral tradition was intended 
by them to be an exposition of the Law, and especially of the 
application of its precepts to life. ‘They devised it so that men 
should not by ignorance and misunderstanding come short of the 


1 évrdAwara belongs to Biblical Greek. éyroAy is the Greek word. 
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righteousness prescribed in the Law. But, in the first place, their 
method of interpretation was fitted to bring out anything except 
the real meaning of the Scripture, being to the last degree fanciful 
and arbitrary ; and then in the second place, they proceeded to 
make this interpretation authoritative, so that really a human word 
got to be substituted for the Divine in most cases. Their mistake 
does not stand by itself ; it has been repeated in every age. Every- 
where, the same fatality attends authoritative exposition, nay, is 
involved in its very nature. The human exposition gets substi- 
tuted for the Divine word, and so the worship of man becomes 
vain. 


Omit last part of this verse, beginning Barricpods, washings, Tisch. 
(Treg.) WH. RV. x BL A I, 102, 209, 251, Memph. 


9. xadas abereire!'— well do you set aside. xadOs is used here 
ironically, like our word bravely. 

10. For quotations, see Ex. 20% and 21”. Oavdrw redevrarw — 
let him surely die (RV. marg.), a rendering of the Heb. inf. abs. 
which simply intensifies the meaning of the verb. This last com- 
mand, affixing the capital penalty to the sin of reviling parents, is 
adduced by our Lord to show how seriously the Law takes this fifth 
commandment. 

11. With the omission of «at, and, at the beginning of v.", the 
two verses belong together, and read, But you say, “df a man say 
to his father or his mother,‘ Anything in which you may be profited 
by me is Corban (that ts, an offering) ,’” you no longer permit him 
to do anything for his father or his mother? 


Omit cal, and, at beginning of v.!2, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD A1, 13, 
28, 69, 102, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


xopBav is the Hebrew word for an offering. It is the predicate, 
having the antecedent of the relative for its subj. The meaning 
is, that a man had only to pronounce this word over anything, 
setting it aside to a Divine use, in order to escape the obligation 
of giving it for the relief or comfort of his parents. Even when 
said in good faith, this contravenes the Divine Law, since the duty 
to the parent takes precedence of the obligation to make offer- 
ings. ‘lhe choice in such cases is not between God and man, but 
between two ways of serving God, the one formal and the other 
real. Offerings belong to the formal side of worship, whereas God 
is really served and worshipped in our human duties and affections. 
But it was not necessary that the banning should be carried out 
on its positive side. The word having once been uttered, the 


1 aOereire iS a later Greek word. 
2 This is an anacoluthon, as the condition belongs to the saying of the Jews, 
and the conclusion to the statement of Jesus. 


K 
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man was freed from the human obligation, but needed not to 
make the offering. Nay, he was positively forbidden to use the 
article any longer for the human purpose with reference to which 
the Korban had been uttered. The regulation was not invented 
for this purpose, but was intended to emphasize the sacredness of 
a thing once set apart, even by a thoughtless word, to Divine uses. 
But it failed, as the uninspired mind generally does, to define 
Divine uses, and left out what was of real importance, while em- 
phasizing and retaining the unimportant. 
Omit adrod after warpl, Tisch. Treg. WH. ® BDL A 28, 69, 240, 244, 
245, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Omit adroé after uyrpl x BDL 1, 13, 28, 56, 69, 
240, 244, 346, Latt. 


13. dxvpotvres — invalidating 1s an exact translation of the 
Greek word, which means to deprive a thing of its strength. 
mapadoce tpwv 7 mwapedwxare — the tradition which you handed 
down. It is impossible to render into English the paronomasia 
here. The verb describes the handing along from one generation 
to another which constitutes tradition. sapouoa— nearly hike. 

14. mpooxaA\coduevos madty tov oxAov— Having called up the 
crowd again. It seems that the previous conference has been 
held with the Scribes and Pharisees alone. But Jesus wishes 
what he says now about the matter to be heard by the people. It 
is a matter, not of private conference or debate, but of the utmost 
importance for the popular understanding of true religion. 


wddty, again, instead of rdvra, all, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL A 
mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


’Axovoaré pov mayres x. ovvere— This is no formal introduc- 
tion, but calls on his hearers to lend him not only their ears, but 
their understandings, in view of the special importance of what 
follows. He may well do so, since what he says abrogates the 
distinction between clean and unclean, which forms so essential a 
part not only of tradition, but also of the Levitical part of the Law 
itself. 


dxotoare, instead of dxovere, Tisch. Treg. WH. BDHL. overe,? instead 
of ouvlere, Tisch. Treg. WH. BHL A 238. 


Oidey éoriv &whev rod dvOpwrov cicropevdopevov els airov, 0 diva- 
Tat Kotvwoat avrov— There is nothing outside the man entering into 
him, which can defile him. The reason that Jesus gives for this 
statement shows that he meant to make the distinction between 
outward and inward in the sense of material and spiritual. The 
things from outside cannot defile, because they enter the belly, and 


1 This word, which is common in classical Greek, is found only here in the N.T. 
2 This form, sec. aor. imp., occurs only here in N.T. The aor. imperatives here 
are appropriate to the beginning of discourse. 
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not the heart, while those from within are evil thoughts of all 
kinds. This has nothing to do, therefore, with the question, 
whether, among spiritual things, it is only those from within the 
man himself that can hurt him. Inwardness in this sense belongs 
to things within the man himself and within others, and externality 
is to be taken in the same sense. dAAa ra éx Tov dvOpwrov éxzo- 
pevopeva €ort Ta KotvodvtTa Tov avOpwrov— but the things coming 
out of the man are the things which defile the man. The repeti- 
tion of the noun maz, instead of using the pronoun, which here 
amounts to inelegance, is quite in Mk.’s manner. 


éx tot dvOpwrou éxmopevéueva, coming out from the man, instead of 
éxwopevéueva dx’ avrov, coming out of him, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDLA 
33, Latt. Memph. Omit éxetva, chose, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. x» BL A 102, 
Memph. 

Verse 16 is omitted by Tisch. WH. RV. (bracketed by Treg.) x BL A 
28, 102, Memph. 


17. tyv wapaBoAnv— the parable (riddle). From the use of 
this word to represent the Heb. word 5yx, it loses sometimes its 
proper sense of similitude, and comes to be used of any sententious 
saying, or apothegm, in which the meaning is partly veiled by the 
brevity, but especially by the material and outward form of the 
saying. Here, entering from the outside, and coming out, are used 
to express the contrasted ideas of material and spiritual, and what 
the saying gains in pungency and suggestiveness it loses in exact- 
ness. Hence it is called a rapafoA7. 


Thy wapaBody», the parable, instead of wept rs wapaBodjjs, concerning 
the parable, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BDL A 33, Latt. 


18. xai tpets — You foo, as well as the multitude. Jesus’ saying 
was a riddle to them, not only because of the concrete form of 
statement, but also because of its intrinsic spirituality. They had 
been trained in Judaism, in which the distinction between clean 
and unclean is ingrained, and could not understand a statement 
abrogating this. It was all a riddle to them. 

mav TO eLwhey . . . ov Stwarat . xowwoat— nothing outside can 
defile} 

19. This verse gives the reason why outward things cannot 
defile. They do not enter the inner man, the xapdia, but the 
xotAia, belly, belonging to the outward man, and are passed out 
into the ddedpwr, the privy.” 

kaBapilwy xadvta tra Bpwyata— RV. This he said, making all 
things clean. The part. agrees with the subj. of Aéyea, he says 


1 wav ov S¥vara, everything cannot, is the inexact, Hebrew form of the universal 
negative; the logical, Greek form being ovééy 8uvara, nothing can. Win. 3¢, 1. 

2 thy xapdiay is the heart, in the broad, Scriptural sense of the taner man. ade- 
8pHva is a barbarous word, probably of Macedonian origin, the proper Greek 
equivalent being ddosdos. 
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(v."8). That is, the result of this statement of Jesus was to abro- 
gate the distinction between clean and unclean in articles of food. 
The use of quotation marks would show this connection as follows : 
He says to them,“ Are ye so without understanding also? Do ye 
not perceive that nothing which enters into the man from without 
can defile him; because it does not enter into the heart, but into 
the belly, and goes out into the privy,” so making all foods clean. 


With the reading xadaplt{ov, the part. agrees with the preceding state- 
ment; that is, the going out into the privy purifies the food, as that receives 
the refuse parts which have been eliminated in the process of digestion. 
With the masc., it is possible to connect it with dgedpdva, but the anacolu- 
thon involved. is rather large-sized and improbable, as only a single word 
separates the noun from its unruly adjunct. The only probable connection 
is with the subject of Aéyee (v.!8). 

xadapliwy, instead of xadaplfov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABEFGHLSX 
A I, 13, 28, 69, 124. 


20. ro éx Tt. avOpwrov éxropevopev, Exeivo Kowvot— what cometh 
out of the man, that defileth the man. Coming out is used here to 
denote the spiritual, as enfering 1 is to denote the material. 
Spiritual things can defile the man, and these only, not such 
material articles as food. And of course, this means that the real 
man is the spiritual part, and that defilement of the physical part 
does not extend to the spiritual part, which constitutes the real 
man. ‘That can be reached only by spiritual things akin to itself. 
This principle, that spiritual and spiritual go together, and that 
the material cannot penetrate the spiritual, which’ is impervious to 
it, is needed in the interpretation of Christianity, as well as in the 
reform of Judaism. 

21. of duadroyiopoi — The article denotes the class of things col- 
lectively, whereas the anarthrous noun denotes them individually. 
This is the general term, under which the things that follow are 
specifications. The noun denotes the kind of thought which 
weighs, calculates, and deliberates. It is used here of designs or 
purposes. It is in accordance with our Lord’s whole course of 
thought here, that he designates the evil as residing rather in the 
thought than in the outward act. The order of the first four 
specifications is as follows: sopvetat, xAoral, povot, porxeta, forni- 
cations, thefts, murders, adulteries. The arrangement of the TR. 
is an attempt at a more studied order, bringing together things 
that are alike. The only principle of arrangement in Mk.’s 
enumeration is the distinction between these grosser, more out- 
ward forms of sin, and the more subtle, inward manifestations 
which follow in v.2. 


wopvetat, KAowal, dvot, pocxetar, instead of porxetar, wopretar, Pdvot, 
kdoral, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BL A Memph. 


_ 1 On the use of the plural of the abstract noun to denote the forms or manifesta- 
tions of a quality, see Win. 27, 3. 
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22. zovypiat — In general, this is a generic term for evz/, Where 
it is used specifically, as here, it probably denotes madice as a dis- 
tinct form of evil. 800s — deceit does not convey the flavor of 
this word, which, starting from the idea of daz#, comes to denote 
any érick, and abstractly, “vickery, cunning, craft. docAyea— 
Here also, the EV. dasciviousness, fails to convey the meaning. 
The word denotes in a general way the absence of self-restraint, 
unbridled passion, or cruelty, and the like. License, or wantonness, 
may be used to translate it. d@0arpds wovnpos —an evil eye — 
a Hebrew expression for envy. BdAaodynpia — a general word for 
evil or injurious speech, either of God or man. Toward the 
former it is dlasphemy, toward the latter, slander. In this con- 
nection it is probably slander. trepnpavia—a common Greek 
word, but found only here in the N.T. It includes pride of self 
and contempt of others, arrogance. ddpoowwy —/folly translates 
this better than /ooftshness, as it denotes the morally foolish. 

23. écwhev— from within. These things are morally unclean, 
while only the physically unclean comes from without. 

What Jesus says here is directed specially against the traditional 
law, but the thing condemned, the distinction between clean and 
unclean, belongs also to the written law. Plainly, then, the distinc- 
tion between the word of God and the word of man has to be 
carried within the Scripture, and used in the analysis of its con- 
tents. The thing that Jesus calls a word of man here is found also 
in the O.T. itself, and is fundamental in the Levitical law. 


HEALING OF THH SYROPHCINICIAN WOMAN'S 
DAUGHTER IN THE VICINITY OF TYRE AND 
SIDON 


24-30. Jesus leaves Galilee and comes into Syrophentca. 
A woman of the place asks him to heal her daughter, and 
overcomes Jesus apparent reluctance by her shrewd wit and 
fatth. 


The account reads simply that Jesus departed from that place 
into the borders of Tyre, where he wished to remain unknown, 
but could not hide his presence. For a Gentile woman, a Syro- 
phoenician, found him out, and begged him to cast the evil spirit 
out of her daughter. Jesus was not there for the purposes of his 
work, and in general confined himself to the Jews in his ministra- 
tions. But he feels the irony of the situation that makes the Jew 
plume himself on his superiority to the Gentile, and reflects it in 
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his answer, that it is not a good thing to cast the children’s bread 
to the dogs. ‘The quick wit of the woman catches at these words, 
and her faith feels the sympathy veiled in them, so that she answers, 
yes, and the dogs eat the crumbs. That word is enough ; Jesus 
assures her of her daughter’s cure, and she goes home to find the 
evil spirit gone. So far the account. But when we find in the 
succeeding chapters that Jesus’ excursion into the Gentile ter- 
ritory is not confined to this case, but that he continues there in 
one place and another, rather than in Galilee, that his teaching 
is restricted mostly to his disciples, and that he begins to warn 
them of his approaching fate, it is evident that this journey marks 
practically the close of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee, and that 
this dispute with the Pharisees about clean and unclean marks a 
crisis in his life. These are not missionary journeys, but are 
undertaken to enable Jesus to be alone with his disciples. 


24. "ExeiBey St dvacras' dayAOev eis Ta Gpta Tipov — And from 
thence he arose and went into the coasts of Tyre. 


"ExetOev 8é, instead of Kat éxet#ev, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BLA 
Harcl. marg. 8pia, instead of wePdpca, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL A 1, 13, 
28, 61 marg. 69, 209, 346. Omit xai Zcdavos, Tisch. (Treg. marg. WH.) 
RV. marg. DL A 28 mss. Lat. Vet. It is a case in which a copyist, used 
to the conjunction of the two places, might easily insert the words, but the 
omission is improbable for the same reason. And Mk. evidently meant to 
discriminate, since he says afterwards that Jesus left the region of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon, v.*! (Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.). 


7a opta — The word denotes primarily the boundaries of a terri- 
tory, and then the country itself included within those limits. It 
has been contended that the original meaning of the word is to be 
retained here, and that Jesus did not penetrate Gentile territory, 
but only its borders, that part of Galilee which bordered on Syro- 
pheenicia. But this would be the single case of this restricted 
meaning in the N.T., and the universally accepted reading, da 
X8avos (v."'), shows that he did penetrate the Gentile territory. 
Mt., however, in accordance with the plan of his Gospel, seems to 
represent this event as taking place on Jewish soil (15”). Tyre 
and Sidon belonged to Syrophoenicia, a strip of territory on the 
Mediterranean, noted for its antiquity, wealth, and civilization, 


1 This use of avaoras corresponds to the Heb. 59"), and belongs to Oriental ful- 


ness, if not redundancy, of speech. Win. 64, 4, Note at end, contends that it is not 
redundant in all cases, but admits its redundancy here. Thay.-Grm. Lex. denies 
its redundancy altogether. And it is not redundant in one sense, since it is 
included in the action. But so is the straightening out of the limbs. It is so far 
redundant that the Greek, with its finer sense of the needful! in speech, would 
omit it. 
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which had remained practically independent of Jewish, Greek, 
and Assyrian rule, though subject to the Romans since the time of 
Augustus. 

kai eioeA Puy eis olxiay, ovdeva WOeX€ yvovat, Kat ovK NduvvacOn Aabetv 
— And having entered a house, he wished no one to know tt, and 
he could not be hidden. 


Omit +» before olxlay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABLNX TI AII Pesh. 
RduvdcOn,! for Wduv}On, Tisch. WH. x B. 


ovdeva. WOeX€ yvovar —he wished no one to know it. This was in 
accordance with his purpose in resorting to this unaccustomed 
place. Morison makes a foolish distinction here between the wish 
of Jesus and his purpose, evidently with the idea that a purpose 
of Jesus could not be defeated. But aside from the fact, that N.T. 
usage does not bear out such a distinction, it would be difficult to 
draw the line between a wish that one is at pains to carry out, and 
a purpose. No, this is one of the cases in which the human 
uncertainty belonging to action based on probabilities, not certain- 
ties, appears in the life of Jesus. ov« 7duvdc6n Aabeiv—he could 
not be hid. ‘The inability is put over against the wish. This state- 
ment, which prepares the way for what follows in regard to Jesus’ 
unreadiness to perform the miracle, is peculiar to Mk. 

25. add’ eiOis dxovoaca — but immediately having heard. Jesus 
had no sooner arrived than this took place. 


This reading, instead of dxovcaca yap, for having heard, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BL A 33, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. Harcl. marg. 


ys eye TO Ovydrptov airys — whose daughter had? 


Tisch. reads elveNOodoa, having entered, instead of éXotca, having come, 
with x L A most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. A very probable reading. 


26. “EdAnvis, Svpodowixicca to yevee — a Greek, a Syrophani- 
cian by race. ‘That is, she was in general a Gentile, and more 
particularly a Syrophoenician. 

‘“EAAnvis is literally, a Greek, but used by the Jews to designate 
any Gentile, owing to the wide diffusion of the Greek race and 
language. Syrophcenician is a more particular designation of the 
race to which she belonged. The prefix denotes that part of 
Phoenicia which belonged to Syria, in distinction from Libo- 
phoenicia, or the Carthaginian district in the north of Africa. 


Zupodovixcooa, instead of Xupopolmoca, Tisch. WH. éré. 8 AKLS marg. 
V marg. AIL 1. 


1 On the form, see Thay.-Grm, Lex. 
2 This is a literal translation of the Heb. idiom, which inserts the personal 
pronoun after the relative, 
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Kat ypwra avtov iva... éxBdAy—and she asked him to cast 
out. 
éxBdXy, instead of ékBdAAy, Tisch. Treg. WH. & ABDE, etc. 


27. xai dd\eyey — and he said. 


This reading, instead of 6 82 ’Inaois elev, and Fesus said, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. & BL A 33, Memph. 


"Ages mparov xopracOyva ra réxva — let the children be fed first. 
In this word, frst, Jesus hints that the time of the Gentiles is 
coming, as he frequently does in the course of his teaching, while 
he restricts his own work to the Jews. Mt. omits this, and makes 
Jesus’ refusal to be much more definite and positive. +. rexvav 

.. T. Kuvapiots — By these terms, Jesus distinguishes between the 
Jews, who are the children of the household, and the Gentiles. 
Dogs is aterm expressing the contempt of your true Jew for the 
heathen, and sounds strange in the mouth of our Lord. Weiss 
denies the contemptuous use of the term dog, and makes it 
merely a parable, in which an arrangement of the kingdom of 
God is expressed in the terms of household economy, in which 
the contempt for dogs plays no part. But this is to ignore the 
fact that “dog” is always a term of contempt, especially in the 
East ; that as such, it was applied by Jews to Gentiles; and that,. 
if Jesus did not mean to express contempt, his language was 
singularly ill-chosen, as the woman would be sure to understand 
him so. See 4:6. Dic. But I am inclined to believe that Jesus 
did not use the term seriously, but with a kind of ironical con- 
formity to this common sneer, having felt in his own experience 
how small occasion the Jews of his time had to treat any other 
people with contempt. He had good reasons for confining his 
work to the Jews, but they did not arise from any acceptance of 
their estimate of themselves or of others. It is as if he had put 
in a “ you know,” to indicate a common opinion. 

28. Nai, xvpte* Kai ra xuvdpia . . . éoOiovow — Yes, lord; and 
the dogs... eat. 


Omit yap before rd xuydpia, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BH A 13, 28, 33, 
69, Memph. Pesh. éc6lovory, instead of éo Ole, Tisch. Treg. WH. ® BDL A. 


This use of Jesus’ own words to neutralize the force of his 
seeming rebuff has been regarded rightly always as a unique com- 
bination of faith and wit. But it is not simply a trick of words ; 
the beauty of it is, that it finds the truth that escapes superficial 
notice in both the analogy and the spiritual fact represented by 
it. It means, there is a place for dogs in the household, and 


_ } There is a double irregularity here: first, in the use of ypdra to denote a request, 
instead of a question; and secondly, in the use of tva with the subj., instead of the 
inf., to denote the matter of the petition. Burton, 200, 2or. 
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there is a place for Gentiles in God’s world. And further, her 
faith was quickened by what she saw of Jesus. She knew intui- 
tively that he was a being to take a large and sympathetic view 
of things, not the hard and narrow one, and that he had really 
prepared the way for her statement. This is of the essence of 
faith, to hold fast to what your heart and the highest things in you 
tell of God, in spite of all appearances to the contrary. 

30. 76 ratdiov BeBAnpevov emi tr. xrivyy — the child thrown upon 
the bed. Probably the cure had been attended by violent convul- 
/sions, as in other cases of the same kind in the Gospels.’ 


7d wacdloy BeBrnpuevoy ext rhy xrlyny, cal 7d Sacpdvioy éFeAnAvObs, instead 
of rd Sacuonoy éeryrAvOds, cal 7d wacdloy BeBrAnpévoy éxl ris xAlyns, Tisch. 
Treg. WII. RV. x» BDL A most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


CURE OF A DBAF AND DUMB MAN IN THE 
REGION OF DECAPOLIS 


31-37. from the region of Tyre, Jesus went still further 
north, through Sjdon, and then south again to Decapolis, on 
the SE. shore of the lake. Here they bring him a deaf 
man, whose speech has been impatred by his deafness, to be 
curca. Jesus ts not here for the purposes of his mtsston, 
and in order to call as little attention to the cure as posstble, 
he takes the-man aside from the multitude. And as the 
man 1s deaf, and Jesus needs to establish communication 
with him tn some way tn order to draw out his faith, he 
employs signs, thrusting his fingers into his cars, and put- 
ting spittle on his tongue, and casting his eyes to heaven. 
The man ts cured, and then Jesus enjoins silence in regard 
to the cure. But in vain, as they are more eager to tell the 
story of his beneficent power, the more he tries to prevent tt. 

31. HAGE Sa Bdavos cis rHv OdAacocav — he came through Sidon 
to the sea. 


dia Lidv0s els rhv Oddaccay, instead of cal Zeddv0s, FrAOe wpds ry 
6ddaccay, and of Sidon, he came to the sea, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL 
A 33, Latt. Memph. 


This reading establishes the fact that Jesus entered Gentile ter- 
ritory in this visit, and also that Mk. does not mean by ra dpta 


1 See 126 926, 
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Tupou (v.™), the Galilean territory adjoining Syrophoenicia. The 
two statements taken together show that he means to distinguish 
between two districts of Syrophcenicia, the one about Tyre, and 
the other about Sidon. 

dva, pécov Tov opiwy AexarroAews — into the midst of the region 
of Decapolis’ (through the midst, EV.). But plainly Jesus came 
to, not through, Decapolis, as he went by boat to the west shore 
of the lake after the feeding of the multitude (8'"). Jesus had 
been in this district before, at the time when he healed the 
Gadarene demoniac, and had been driven away. He meets with 
a different reception now. 

Kkwhov Kal poytAdrov, deaf and having an impediment in his 
speech. oytAddoyv is a Biblical word, found in the Sept., but only 
here in the NT. Literally, it means speaking with difficulty ; but 
in the LXX., it is used to translate the Hebrew word meaning 
dumb. In this case the cure is said to have resulted in the man’s 
speaking rightly, implying that before he had spoken, but de- 
fectively. 


Insert xal before poycAd doy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BD A Latt. 


33. xai drodaBopevos abrév dd Tov oxAov Kar, idtav— and hav- 
ing taken him aside from the crowd by himself. The AV. gives 
the meaning of xar’ idtav better than the RV., which translates it 
privately, It means apart, by himself. éBarxe —he thrust. Put, 
EV. does not give the force of the word. Our Lord’s symbolic 
action here is intended to convey by signs to the deaf man’s mind 
what Jesus means to do for him, and so to give him something 
for his faith, as well as his intelligence, to act upon. 

In explaining Jesus’ action in taking the man apart from the 
multitude, we have to consider two things: first, the condition of 
the man, and the necessity of concentrating his attention on what 
Jesus was doing. It goes along with the other signs employed by 
our Lord to convey his purpose to the man, cut off from other 
means of communication. And secondly, Jesus’ unusual reasons 
for desiring secrecy. He was engaged with his disciples on this 
journey, not with the multitude, and he did not want the one 
miracle to grow into his ordinary engrossing work. ‘The peculiar 
methods of this miracle have to be coordinated with those of 
8% and it is evident that, in both cases, this motive of secrecy 
is strong. Jesus avoided publicity in all his miracles, but espe- 
cially in this period of retirement. 

Kal mrvoas nWaro THS yAWoors avrov, Kal dvaBAdfas els Tov Ovpa- 
vov éoréevate— and having spit, he touched his tongue (with the 
spittle), and having looked up to heaven, he groaned. ‘This is 
a part of the language of signs employed by our Lord, and is 


1 On Decapolis, see on 5!-2, 
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intended to convey to the man’s mind, first the help that he is to 
receive, the loosening of his tongue, and secondly, the heavenly 
source from which his help was to come. The groan was an ex- 
pression of his own feelings, stirred to sympathy by the sight of 
human suffering, of which there was so much that he could not 
relieve. "Eddala'— Be opened. This is addressed to the man, 
who was himself to be opened to sound and speech through the 
opening of his organs. 
35. Kal qvolynoay? abrod ai dxoai — And his cars were opened. 
Omit ed6éws, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. arg.) WH. RV.x BDLA 33, 102, mss. 


Lat. Vet. Memph. 4volynoay, instead of dinvolyOnoay, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
x BD AI, ete. 


dxoai — literally, hearings, but applied by metonymy to the 
organs of hearing. deopos ris yAwoons — bond of his tongue. 
Probably, as this was a case in which deafness and dumbness 
went together, the dumbness was occasioned by the deafness, and 
Seouos denotes figuratively whatever stood in the way of his 
speech, and not necessarily a defect in the organ of speech itself. 
The bond in this case would be the deafness which tied his 
tongue. dp$as — rightly. This confirms the view, that the defect 
has been primarily in his hearing, and that this had resulted in 
partial, but incomplete loss of speech. See on poyAdrov, v.™. 

36. Kat dvecrefAaro airots iva pydevi A€ywotv’ ocov Sé adrois 
dteoreAAero, avrot padrrov mepiocorepov éxnpvocov—and he com- 
manded them to tell no one. But the more he commanded them, 
the more excecdingly they heralded it3 

Aéywour, instead of elrwowv, Tisch. Treg. WH. & BL A 28, 33. Omit 
ards after Scov dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. ABLX A 1, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


Memph. Insert adrolt before “addo», Tisch. Treg. WH. x B(D)LN A 33, 
61, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


Jesus accompanies this miracle with the ordinary injunction of 
secrecy, but it only inflamed their zeal to publish it.‘ The con- 
duct of the multitude is a good example of the way in which men 
treat Jesus, yielding him all homage, except obedience.® 

37. trepreptcows —a word not found elsewhere, and expressing, 
like the double comparative padAov mepicodrepov, the excessive 
feeling and demonstration of the people. é&erAnocovro— another 
strong word, meaning literally were struck out of thetr senses. 

Kat dAdAous Aarciyv — and dumb to speak. 


Omit rods before d\ddous, Tisch. Treg. WIT. RV. x BL A 33. 


1'E¢dadd represents the Aramaic nnenk, the ethpael imper. of the verb ial J 
Heb, n>9. 


2 Both the augment on the prep., and the sec. aor, in jvoiyncay belong to later 
Greek. 
_ & The regular form of stating this proportion is rovovry Scov, with a comparative 
in cach member. waAdow strengthens a comparative with which it is joined. 

4 See on 144, Cf, 519-483, Note; 645, Note. 6 Seer Sam. 1572, 6 See on 123, 
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MIRACULOUS FHEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND 


virit 1-9. The report of the mtracle performed on the 
deaf and dumb man seems to have gathered a multitude 
about Jesus tin Decapolts, reproducing the effects of his 
Galilean ministry. They had been with him three days, 
enough to exhaust whatever provisions they had brought 
wrth them, when Jesus proposes to his disciples, as in the 
preceding miracle, that they feed them. They meet his 
proposttion with the same incredulity as before, but he 
simply inquires how many loaves they have. They answer 
seven, and with these and a few fishes, Jesus proceeds to 
Seed the multstude, numbering four thousand men alone. 


The objection to the repetition of this miracle seems to be 
based on a misconception of our Lord’s miracles. If they were 
acts of thaumaturgy, intended to reveal Jesus’ power, the repeti- 
tion of this miracle would seem improbable, and the similarity of 
the two accounts would point with some probability to their 
identity. But if the real object of the miracles was to meet some 
human need, then the recurrence of like conditions would lead to 
a recurrence of the miracle. And, in the life of Jesus, with its 
frequent resort to solitary places, and the disposition of the multi- 
tude to follow him wherever he went, the emergency of a hungry 
crowd in a place where supplies were not to be obtained would be 
certain to recur. Weiss objects that there was nothing to bring 
the multitude together, and that the miracle occurred at a time 
when Jesus had definitely closed his ministry in Galilee. But 
both Mt. and Mk. lead up naturally to this event, the one stating 
directly that he was healing the sick of all kinds of a great multi- 
tude that had resorted to him (Mt. 15% *), and the other narrat- 
ing the report of his healing of the deaf and dumb man circulated 
by his friends throughout the region, and the excitement created 
by it. Moreover, we have here, as Weiss himself admits, the 
results of Jesus’ previous visit to this region, and of the cure of 
the Gadarene demoniac, which the healed man had spread abroad 
in accordance with Jesus’ express command. Do we not have 
here a solution of the real difficulty underlying Weiss’ objection ? 
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It is true that we have in the gathering of the multitude, and the 
stay of three days, in which Jesus must have taught and healed, 
an episode in this period of retirement that is out of harmony with 
its evident character and design. But is not the exception justifi- 
able? Here was a region where Jesus had been prevented from 
exercising his ministry by the opposition of the people, and now, 
on his first return to it, he finds the people in a different mood. 
This causes him to deflect from his purpose of retirement for a 
time, in order to exercise the ministry from which their previous 
unbelief had kept him. This seems more natural than to suppose 
that the evangelists created a second miracle out of certain minor 
variations in telling the story of the first, and then, having a mira- 
cle on their hands, proceeded to make a place for it in their nar- 
rative. 


This account is found only in Mt. and Mk. The verbal resemblance of 
the two accounts is remarkable, the following words being identical. 
wpooxaderduevos rovs pabnrdas .. . orrayxri{ouae ext roy Sy ov, Sri Ady 
Tpets hudpac wpoopévoval por, kal ovx Exovcr rl ddywou . . . dwodto(w) 
avrovs whores, éx\vO(foovra) év ry dp... ol wadnral... wébev... 
Xoprdoas pr (wy) . épnul(as) ... wbcous Exere Aprous; of 82 elxoy, éwrd. 
kal waptyyyete Tw Sx Aw dvarecety éwl Tis ys, kas AaBay rods éxra Aprovs, 
evxyaptorhoas, Exdacer, xal €dldou rots pa@nrais .. . THE SxAW. . . lyGddua 
éAlya, kal Epayor cal éxoprdcOyncay... wepioced(para) krNacudrwy éxra 
omupldas... rerpaxioxi\ior. Among these words, vijores, éxA\vOhocovrat, 
épynutas, and ly 6d:a are peculiar, and especially the construction of juépac 
tpets. Indeed, the occurrence of this peculiar nominative in both accounts 
would be enough to prove their dependence or interrelation. 


1. wdAtwv roAAov OxAov ovros — there being again a great multt- 
tude. The reference is to the previous feeding of the five thou- 
sand (6*) ; and the representation is that in this respect, the 
circumstances were similar. In both cases, there was a great 
multitude. x. py éxovrwy ti daywou'—and not having anything 
fo eat, this is another circumstance in which the two events were 
similar. 


wadiy woddod, instead of raxmoddoi, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDGLMN 
A 1, 13, 28, 33, 69, etc. Latt. Memph. . 


mpookaArcoapevos Tovs pabyntas Aéyee— having called his disciples, 
he says. 





1 The participle here is plural, because it belongs with a noun of multitude, 
which is taken distributively. In 7é ddywor, we have the pronoun and the mood 
of direct discourse. 1 is irregularly substituted for on, the indirect interrogative. 
The mood is quite regular, See Win. 25,1. Goodwin, Greek Afoods and Tenses, 
71. mw relates this not only as a fact, but as it lay in Jesus’ mind and influenced his - 
action, 
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Omit 6 "Inooés after rpooxadeoduevos, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s ABDK 
LMN AII 1, 33, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. Omit avrov 
after rovs wadyras, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 DLN A 1, 28, 209, Latt. Memph. 
Harcl. 


2. SrrayxviLopar eri rov dxAov Ort Hucpat Tpets mpoTpevovad pot ' — 
I have compassion on the multitude because they remain with me 
three days. 


huépat, instead of #udpas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ALNX II etc. 
B jnuépars rpicl. 


This three days’ stay of the multitude means of course that 
Jesus had been deflected from his purpose of retirement during 
this time, and had been drawn into his ordinary work of teaching 
and healing. And the sequence of events would indicate that the 
gathering was caused by the report of the miracle upon the deaf 
and dumb man. 

3. vyores—fasting. éxAvOnoovrar— they will be exhausted? 
Kai Tives QUT@Y dro paxpobey® yxaor*— and some of them have come 
From a distance. This is an additional reason for not sending 
them away, not the reason of their exhaustion, as in TR. 


cal reves, instead of reves yap, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL At, 13, 28, 
33, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Insert dad before paxpddev, Tisch. 
Treg. WII. RV. 8 BDL A 1, 13, 28, 33, 69, 209, 346 (Latt.). 


4. “Ort roGev rovrovs Suvyceral tis we yopTacat dptwy er epnpias 5 
— Whence will any one be able to feed these with bread here tn 
the wilderness? ‘This failure of the disciples to recall the pre- 
vious miracle is one of the really strong reasons for doubting the 
repetition of the miracle. The objection is valid; the stupid 
repetition of the question is psychologically impossible. But this 
does not disprove the repetition of the miracle, only this incident 
in it. All things considered, it is very much more probable that 
the accounts got mixed in this particular, than that one miracle 
should be multiplied into two. So Meyer. yopracat® éx épnpias 
—literally, on a desert place; t.¢. an uninhabited place, where 
there are no supplies to be bought. 

5. Kai ypwra— And he asked. Oi d& dlrav— And they said. 


hpwra, instead of érnpwra, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BL A. elway, instead 
of elroy, Tisch. Treg. WH. & BN A. 


1On omdayxrigoua, see on 141, yudpac tpeis is an elliptical construction for the 

ace. of duration of time. We say, “ it is three days, they remain with me.” Win. 

2, 2. 
2 Both these words are peculiar. viyoeres is a good Greek word, but is found in 
the N.T. only here and in the parallel passage, Mt. 1582, The same is true of 
éxAvOncovra in this sense of exhaustion. 

3 This adverb itself belongs to later Greek, and the combination of prep. and 
adverb is also late. With an adverb of this ending, moreover, the prep. is super- 
fluous. Win 54 1. 65, 2. 4 This perf. from qxw is late. Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

e on 642, 
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6. Kai wapayyédAa — And he gives orders for the multitude to 
recline. ‘The verb is used to denote the transmission of orders 
through subordinates.’ 

wapayyé\Xe, instead of raphyyethe, gave orders, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BDL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 


evyaptoryoas — having given thanks. We have in this word one 
side of the invocation at meals, and in evAoyjoas below, the other, 
the invocation of blessing on the food.’ 

iva, rapariOacw — to set before them. 


wapar:Odory, instead of rapaddor, 8 BCLM A 13, 33, 69, 346. 


7. Kat elyav ixOvda*® drA‘ya nai evAoyyoas aira dre xai ratra 
mwapatiOevac — And they had a few little fishes; and having blessed 
them, he commanded to place these before them also. 


elxay, instead of elyov, Tisch. Treg, WH.» BD A. Insert aéraé after 
ebddoyjoas Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A 6, Io, 28, 116, Memph. «al 
Taira waparidévat, instead of wapadetvac xal adrd, Treg. WH. RV. x BL 
A, also DM marg. wapari6évat, and C 115, one ms. Lat. Vet. xat raira. 


8 Kai épayov — And they ate. 
cal &payoy, instead of %paryor 5é, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDL A1, 
28, 33, 40, 124, Latt. Memph. Pesh. 


replocevpata KAaoparwy — literally, remnants of fragments ; t.e. 
consisting of fragments. ovvpidas—On this, and the xddivoe 
used to collect the fragments in the feeding of the five thousand, 
see on 6%. 

9. Hoav dé ws rerpaxicyiAvo. —and they were about four thousand. 


Omit of dd-yorres, those eating, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x BL A 33, 
Memph. 


JESUS CROSSES TO THE WEST SHORE OF THE 
LAKE TO DALMANUTHA, AND THE PHARISEES 
RENEW THEIR ATTACK ON HIM, DEMANDING A 
SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


10-13. After finishing his work in Decapolis, Jesus gets 
into the boat kept for his use by the disciples, and crosses 
to the region of Dalmanutha, several miles south of his 
usual resort. But he does not escape the hostile vigilance 


1 Thay.-Grm, Lex., under xeAevw. 2 See on 641, 
3 On the form elyay, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. ix@vdia is found in the N.T. only 
here and in the parallel (Mt. 15%). 
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of the Pharisees (Mt. says, Sadducces also), who gather 
about, demanding a sign from heaven, different from the 
terrestrial signs to which he has confined himself. Jesus 
asks merely, why this generation (of all generations) asks 
for a sign, and solemnly declares that no sign shall be 
given it. 


10. 76 wAotov — the 50a¢ constantly in attendance on him, 3° 4* 
6°. Aadpavovéd — Nothing is known of this place, which is not 
mentioned elsewhere. Probably, it was a small village near Mag- 
dala, which is the place mentioned in the parallel account, 
Mt. 15®%. This would make it on the west shore of the lake, and 
in the southern part of the plain of Gennesareth. 

ll. é&)AOov of Papicaioe — the Pharisees came out. Jesus has 
been absent in Gentile territory since his dispute with the Phari- 
sees about the washing of hands, 7’ sqq., and now, immediately on 
his return, they are on his track again. They came out, Meyer 
says, from their residences in the neighborhood. But see Mori- 
son’s Note. All explanations are conjectural and uncertain. Mt. 
couples together Pharisees and Sadducees, and the same in the 
waming against their leaven which follows. This is ominous of 
the final situation in Jerusalem, when the combination of the 
party of the priests and of the Scribes brought about his fate. 
ouvlytely aire — fo discuss with him 

Onpetov dd Tov ovpavov — a sign from heaven. This was one of 
their cavils, like their attributing Jesus’ casting out of demons to 
the power of the prince of demons, by which they sought to dis- 
credit the miracles performed by him. They made a distinction 
between miracles that might be explained by reference to some 
supernatural power operating here in the world, and distinct from 
God, and those which came visibly from heaven, 7.¢. from the sky. 
The kind of signs demanded by them we find in the eschatological 
discourse, ch. 13, this being what they had been led to expect in 
connection with the Messianic period. See 13%”. The miracles 
performed by Jesus were none of them, they thought, from this 
source. They were walking on the water, creating earthly food, 
healing human diseases, and so confined to this world. What 
they wanted was a voice from heaven, or anything coming from 
above. mepafovres atrov— testing him. ‘They wanted to put his 
power to perform miracles, or to produce them, to the test, and 
to see if he was able to give them a sign in which there should be 
no possibility of collusion with the powers that rule this lower 


1 The proper meaning of ovgyreivy is to search or inquire in company. This 
meaning discuss is peculiar to the N.T. 
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world. ‘The uniform use of “mp to translate this verb is very 
misleading. 

12. dvacrevdgas Tw mvevpart — having groaned in spirit, i.e. 
inwardly, not audibly. Ti 9 yeved atrn {yret onpetov ; — Why does 
this generation seck a sign? 


tyre? onpetoy, instead of onpetoy éxcfyret, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x 
_ BCDL A 1, 28, 33, 118, 209. 


ei SoOjoerat . . . onueiov— if a sign shall be given / This 
is a case of suppressed apodosis, and is a common Hebrew form 
of oath or asseveration.! By onpetoy is meant a work which has 
either for its object, or result, the proof of the Divine presence 
and power. This is a denial that his own miracles had this pur- 
pose. All of them were uses of Divine power, but not displays 
of it. Any self-respecting man will refuse to show himself off, but 
he will constantly do things having other legitimate objects, which 
do show incidentally his intelligence, or strength, or goodness. 
This is the attitude of Jesus. He refuses to do anything merely 
as a sign, and yet his life was full of signs ; nay, it was a sign, he 
himself was the sign. Indeed, the only element about his mira- 
cles which will save them from the general disbelief of the mirac- 
ulous is the consonance of their objects with the character of 
Jesus. No one could have devised the story of a miracle-working 
person, and have kept the story true to Jesus’ principles and char- 
acter. The wonderful thing about the miracles is that the Divine 
power shown in them is kept to uses befitting the Divine Being. 
T™ yevea tavty— lo this generation. Jesus refuses especially to 
give a sign to that generation. It was an age full of signs ; it was 
the period of the Incarnation, and yet its leaders went about ask- 
ing for signs, and refused to believe the self-witness of the Son of 
God. 





WARNING AGAINST THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARI- 
SEES AND OF HEROD 


13-21. Jesus does not remain in this hostile region, but 
crosses again to the east side. On the way, he warns the 
disciples against the unspiritual influences of the Pharisees 
—men who ask him for a sign—and, in order that they 
may not go from formalism to trreligion, also against the 
leaven of Herod. The disciples, who had forgotten to take 
bread, think that he ts speaking of literal leaven. Where- 





1 See Win. 55, Note at end. 
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upon, Jesus asks them tf they are as dull as the rest to his 
spiritual meanings, and tf they have forgotten how easily 
he provided for the lack of material food. 


13. €uBas wadwv, arp\Oev — having embarked again, he departed. 
Omit els 7d wAotoy, 1% the boat, Tisch, WH. RV. x BCL A miss. of Latt. 


‘Opare, BAr€rere axa THs Cipns — Take heed, beware of the leaven 

The word {vy is used figuratively in Bib. Greek for a pervasive 
influence, either good or bad, though generally the latter, owing 
to the ceremonial depreciation of leaven among the Hebrews. 
The leaven of the Pharisees is their general spirit, including 
hypocrisy, ostentation, pride, formalism, pettiness, and the like ; 
cf. Mt. 23. Here, where Jesus is fresh from his controversy with 
them about signs, the thing specially in his mind would be the 
spirit that leads them to ask for a sign, when his whole life and 
teaching was a sign. It would be, in a word, their unspirituality, 
their blindness to spiritual things, which led them to seek outward 
proof of inward realities. The leaven of Herod, on the other 
hand, was worldliness. The Herods were professed Jews, who 
sought to leaven Judaism with the customs of heathenism. They 
represented the escape from the rigors and scruples of Pharisaism 
into the license and irreligion of the world, instead of into the 
freedom of a spiritual religion. But the escape from spiritual 
blindness does not lie that way. 

16. Kai dedAoyiLovro rpos adAnAovs, “Ore dprovs ovx éxouev (éxovorv) 
— And they reasoned with each other, (it is) because we have (or 
they have) no bread. Probably, with either éyounev or éxovcw, dre 
is causal, and there is an ellipsis of the principal clause. 

Omit Aéyoures, saying, after pds d\AHdous, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BD 1, 

28, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. &xovory, instead of Zyouev, Treg. WH. RV. marg. 


B 1, 28, 209, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph., also D mess. Lat. Vet. (quod 
panes nor haberent). 


The disciples were themselves so blind spiritually, that they 
attributed a material sense to Christ’s spiritual sayings. They 
thought that he was warning them, in the very spirit of the 
Pharisees themselves, against food contaminated by them. Their 
thoughts were on their neglect to take bread, and so leaven, or 
yeast, suggested to them bread. 

17. Kai yvovs A€yet adrois, Ti diaroyiLeoGe, re dprous ovx éxere — 
And perceiving tt, he says to them, Why do you reason (it 1s), 
because you have no bread? 


Omit 6 *Incods, before Aéye, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. 8 B A* one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 


1 This meaning of BAdrey is foreign to the verb in earlier Greck, and the con- 
struction with aro is borrowed from the Heb. Itisa \ pregnant construction, and is 
resolvable into /ook to yourselves, and so keep from. in. 32, I. 
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TreTupwpLevny ExeTe THY Kapdlay tpov ;— have you your understand- 
ing dulled ?* 

18,19. Tisch. punctuates these verses so that they read, Hazing 
eyes do you not see, and having ears do you not hear, and do you 
not remember, when I broke the five loaves among the five thousand, 
and how many baskets full of fragments you took up? WH. read, 
Having eyes do you not see, and having ears do you not hear? 
And do you not remember, when I broke the five loaves among the 
five thousand, how many baskets full of fragments you took up? 
This latter punctuation is the most probable. 

Insert xat before récous, Tisch. 8 CDM A 1, 33, mess. of Latt. 

By his reference to the miracles of feeding the five thousand, 
and the four thousand, Jesus means to remind them that he has 
shown them his ability to provide for their lack of bread in an 
emergency, so that they need not fix their thoughts on that, nor 
think that his mind is occupied with it. The question about the 
baskets of broken pieces is intended to suggest the bounty of the 
provision made. It is noticeable that the distinction between 
orupides and xdduvoe in the two miracles is kept up here in Jesus’ 
allusion to them. 

20. Kal A€yovow (aire), ‘Extra — And they say (to him), seven. 


xal Aéyovety, instead of Ol 52 elwov, and they said, Tisch. x one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Pesh. xal Adyousw abry, Treg. marg. WH. RV. BCL A 115, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
21. Ovrw ouviere ;— Do you not yet understand ? 


Omit TOs, How, Tisch. WH. RV. & CKL ATI 1, 118, 127, 209, one ms. 
Lat. Vet. otww, instead of o¥, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ACD&s LMNUX 
AII mess. Lat. Vet. Syrr. 


HEALING OF A BLIND MAN AT BETHSAIDA 


22-26. Jesus and his disciples land at Bethsaida, on the 
cast side of the lake. There a blind man ts brought him 
to be healed with the usual touch. But Jesus, still in quest 
of retiremcnt, and so more than ever anxtous to avotd the 
notoriety attending his mtracles, takes the man outside of 
the village. He employs the same signs to tell him what ts 
being done for him as in the case of the deaf and dumb 
man in Decapolts. But here, for the first and only time, 
there ts something to obstruct the tmmedtateness of the cure,. 


1 On the meaning of swpovv thy capdiary, see on 3°. 
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and at first, the man sees only men looking like trees walk- 
ing about. Jesus laid his hands again upon his eyes, and 
the man saw clearly. Then Jesus, tn ordcr to prevent the 
story spreading, ordered him not even to enter the village 
where he ts known. 


22. Kai épyovra eis ByOcaidav — And they come to Bethsatda. 


xal pyovras, instead of Epyera:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL A 13, 
28, 33, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. 


23. ejveyxev atrov ew tis Knouns—he brought him outside of 
the village. In the only other miracle recorded by Mk. alone 
(77), there is this same privacy observed. The two coming 
together at the same period of our Lord’s life would seem to 
indicate that there was some reason for the peculiarity common 
to them both, arising from the critical character of the period in 
his life. It was not the period of his miracles, nor of his public 
teachings, but of retirement with his disciples; and hence the 
even unusual secrecy attending such miracles as he did perform. 
atucas — having spit. This also is peculiar to this pair of 
miracles. 


dijveyxer, instead of éftryayer, he led him out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCL 33. 


érnpwra attrov a tt Breras;—he asked him, do you see any- 
thing?) 


This reading, instead of ef re Bdéwet, tf he sees anything, Treg. marg. 
WH. non marg. RV. BCD*& A Memph. 


24. Brérw rors dvOpwrovs ori, etc. — The AV., J see men as 
trees walking, ignores this ért. RV., J see men, for I see them as 
trees walking. ‘That is, what would otherwise be taken by him 
for trees he knows to be men by their walking around. ‘This 
indistinctness of vision is due not to the confusion of his ideas 
arising from his previous blindness, but to the incompleteness of 
his cure. This is the single case of a gradual cure in our Lord’s 
life, and the narrative gives us no clue to the meaning of it. But 
we have no right to argue from this single case that gradualness 
was the ordinary method of Jesus’ cures. 

25. Elra wddw éréOyxe (€Onxev) — then again he laid. 


LOnxev, instead of éréOnxey, Treg. WIT. BL. 
1 This use of ei in direct questions is not found in classical Greek, but belongs 


to the N.T. period. Win. 57, 2. 
2So Weiss, Life of Jesus, 2,97. 3, 23- 
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kai SiéBraper, xai drexatréotn, at éveBrerev SyAavyds adravra — 
and he looked fixedly, and was restored, and saw all things clearly. 
5c€Brever, instead of éwolncey abriv dvaBréyar, he made him look up, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L A 1, 28, 209, 346 (one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Memph.). dwexaréorn, instead of droxarecrd6n, Tisch. Treg. WH. ® 
BCL A. éndavyds, instead of rn\avyds, Tisch. WH. marg. »* CL A 


(33 d4Aws). Awavra, all things, instead of dwavras, all men, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. x BC* DLM 2? A 1, 13, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. Memph. 


d¢Bdepev denotes the act of fixing his eyes on things, by which 
he would be able to distinguish them. éyAavyés is compounded 
of dyAo0s and atyy, and denotes clearness of vision. ryAavyds, 
TR., denotes distant sight.” 

26. Myf eis trav xopnv eiveAOys — do not even go into the village. 
The man was to return to his house, which was outside of the 
village, and so far from publishing his cure in the village, he was 
not even to enter it. 


Omit pnde efrys revt év xbpy, nor tell it to any one in the village, Tisch. 
(Treg. marg.) RV. WH. x* 8=4¢ BL 1, 209, Memph.? 


Attention should be called to the characteristics of the two 
miracles narrated by Mk. alone, both of which, moreover, belong 
to the period of Jesus’ retirement, and to localities inhabited by 
a mixed Jewish and heathen population, and unfrequented by 
him in his previous ministry. In both the healing of the deaf and 
dumb man in Decapolis, and that of the blind man at Beth-. 
saida, Jesus takes the man aside before performing the cure, and 
uses spittle on the parts affected. In the second, the healing of 
the blind man, the cure is gradual. As to the withdrawal from the 
multitude, the purpose is obvious. The miracles belong to the 
period of retirement, and Jesus takes more than usual pains to 
guard against notoriety. A secondary effect, if not purpose, in 
the case of the deaf and dumb man, would be to fix his attention 
on what Jesus was about to do for him. As to the use of the 
spittle, it is commonly regarded as extraordinary, and naturally so, 
as these are the only cases in the Synoptical Gospels in which 
Jesus employs any other means than the laying on of hands. In 
the case of the deaf and dumb man, the reason for this excep- 
tional treatment appears in the condition of the man. The 
thrusting of the hands into the man’s ears, the spitting into them, 





1 8yAavyws iS a rare word. 
2 The translation of unée . prea, neither... nor, AV., is wrong. wae is dis- 
junctive, and the first pnéé is to be fendered Not even, Win. 55, 6 
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the looking up to heaven, are the. language of signs, by which 
Jesus seeks to awaken the faith of the man necessary to his cure. 
Certainly the thrusting of the hands into his ears is that, and the 
rest goes along with this symbolical act. In the case of the blind 
man, extraordinary conditions are not lacking, though not of the 
same kind. Jesus is in an unfamiliar region, and the man’s blind- 
ness withdraws him more or less from even the knowledge that 
those about him would have of this extraordinary personage. In 
these circumstances, Jesus uses something more than the ordinary 
laying on of hands, which would tell its story so quickly to a Jew 
accustomed to his ordinary procedure, and substitutes what we 
may call a more elaborate and significant ritual of cure. The 
gradualness of the cure in this case would arise out of the same 
extraordinary conditions. Jesus is contending here against a dull, 
slow-moving faith, which hinders the ordinary immediateness of 
the cure. This explanation matches the extraordinary methods 
and process of the cure with the extraordinary conditions of the 
case. 

On the other hand, Weiss, ignoring the peculiar conditions, 
treats both the process and the gradualness of the cure as repre- 
senting Jesus’ ordinary method and the rationale of the miracles. 
These are the two cases, he says, in which Mk. goes into details 
in telling the story of the miracles, and the matter contained in 
them, therefore, is to be read into the other accounts. The diff- 
culty in this is to account for the choice of these two isolated 
cases for the introduction of these details. It is easy to account 
for them as peculiarities belonging to an exceptional period in the 
life of Jesus, but not at all easy to account for the choice of these, 
the very last of the miracles, to bring out material belonging to 
them all, but hitherto unrelated by Mk., and omitted altogether 
in the other evangelists. Moreover, it is very singular that this 
gradual cure occurs in the Gospel which emphasizes most the 
immediateness of the cures. Out of the eleven miracles of heal- 
ing recorded in Mk., five speak directly of the immediateness of 
the cure, and of the rest three give circumstances implying the 
same. And yet, we are told that in this Gospel, the one account 
of gradual cure establishes the form to which the others must be 
conformed. As for the use of the spittle, that is treated as an 
actual means of cure, not as a symbol or sign. So Meyer. How- 
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ever, it is allowed that the curative power infused into this came 
from above. And this again is normal, telling us what really hap- 
pened in the other cases. A means, which yet has no power in 
itself, only what is infused into it supernaturally. This is truly a 
fertium quid, and as long as it introduces into the miracles noth- 
ing of the nature of a secondary cause, it may be ranked among 
the curiosities of religious speculation. 


JESUS GOES WITH HIS DISCIPLES INTO THE 
REGION OF CZISAREA PHILIPPI. PETER’S CON- 
FESSION OF JESUS AS THE MESSIAH 


27-30. Jesus having landed at Bethsaida, proceeds to 
Cesarea Philippi, at the foot of Mt. Hermon, a region hither- 
lounvisited by him. On the journey here he gains the privacy 
for which he had been seeking, and questions the disciples 
as to what men say about him. They tell him that he ts 
called variously John the Baptist, Elijah, and one of the 
prophets. Then comes the question for which all his life 
wrth them had prepared the way, what title they are ready 
to give him. Peter, speaking for the rest, says, Thou art 
the Messiah. But Jesus, having drawn this confession 
Jrom them, charges them to tell no one else. 


27. cis t. xopas Katoapias trys PiXimmov — into the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi. Mt. says, into the parts of Caesarea Philippi. 
The district is called here by the name of its principal city, 
and the villages were those belonging to that district. The 
city 1s near the sources of the Jordan, about 25 miles north of 
the lake of Galilee. Panium was the original name of the city, 
from the god Pan, who had a sanctuary here. The town was 
enlarged and beautified by Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, 
to whose territory it belonged, and was given its new name in honor 
of the emperor and of himself. Philippi distinguishes it from 
Ceesarea on the coast. It marks the most northern part of our 
Lord’s journeyings. His coming here was for the general purpose 
of his later Galilean ministry, to talk with his disciples in retirement 
of the approaching crisis in his life. Tiva pe A€yovaty of dvOpwrroe 
elvat; —Who do men say that Iam? This is the first time that 
Jesus has approached this question, even in the circle of his dis- 
ciples. The characteristic of his teaching has been its imper- 
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sonality. His subject has been the Kingdom of God, its law, the 
conditions of membership in it, but not the person of its King. 
He has made approaches to this personal subject in the announce- 
ment of the coming of the kingdom, implying the presence of the 
King, and has made a veiled claim to the title in calling himself 
the Son of Man, but these hints and suggestions have been all. 
We should be inclined to call his styling himself the Son of Man 
something more than a veiled claim, if it were not that the people 
and rulers were manifestly in doubt, as this very event shows, as 
to the nature of his claim. This constitutes the great difference 
between the Synoptical Gospels and the fourth Gospel, since in 
the latter, Jesus discourses principally about himself and his claim. 

28. elrav airy A€yovres — they told him, saying. ‘The verb and 
the participle are so nearly identical in meaning, that their juxta- 
position here is quite difficult to account for. On the different 
answers to the question of Jesus, — John the Baptist, Elijah, one 
of the prophets, see on 6". 


elway instead of dwexplOnoay, answered, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. elroy 
RV. x BC* as¢d2 L, A one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Insert adr@ Xé- 
yovres, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DLA 13, 28, 69, 124, 282, 346, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 68r: els rwy wpogyrwy, instead of &va 7. x. Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L Memph. 


29. Kai ards éxnpwra avrovs — And he asked them. 


éxrnpwra adrovs, instead of Aéyet avrots, he says to them, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A 53 mss. Lat. Vet. 


"Ypeis S& riva pe A€yere elvac ; — But who do you say that lam? 
‘Yuets is emphatic in itself, and by its position.’ When the 
announcement of Jesus’ Messianic character is made, it does not 
come from himself, but is drawn out of the disciples by this ques- 
tion. He would have them enjoy the blessedness of not receiving 
it from flesh and blood, z.e. by oral communication, even from 
himself, but of that inward reception by silent communication 
from the Father which is the only source of true knowledge of 
spiritual things. See Mt. 16”. He manifested himself to them, 
admitting them to an intimate companionship and _ intercourse 
with himself; and when he had made his impression on them, he 
drew from them the confession made under the guidance of the 
Spirit, that he was no inferior and preparatory personage in the 
Messianic Kingdom, but the King himself. Here, as everywhere, 
Jesus’ method is the truly spiritual one, that depends very little on 
external helps, but on the silent movings of the Spirit of God. 
6 Ilérpos A€yet — This is the first time in the Gospel that Peter 
appears as the spokesman of the disciples. 2b e 6 Xpiords — 
thou art the Christ. On the meaning of Xptords, see on 1}. 


1 Win. 22, 6. 
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30. iva pndevi A€ywow — that they tell no one. The silence that 
Jesus enjoins on them is due to the same reasons as his own 
silence up to this time, and his breaking it only when he was 
alone with them. It was esoteric doctrine as yet, that only those 
could receive, who knew something about the Messianic office on 
the one hand, and about the person of Jesus on the other. In the 
prevalent misconception of the Messiah, such an announcement 
would work only disaster. The time was coming for it, but when 
it did come, the tragedy of Jesus’ life followed immediately. 


JESUS PREDICTS HIS CRUCIFIXION. PETER REBUKES 
HIM, AND JESUS REPELS THE EVIL SPIRIT WHO 
SPEAKS THROUGH HIM 


31-33. After drawing out from his disciples the confession 
of his Messtanic claim, Jesus proceeds to tell them how that 
claim will be treated by the authorities. In general, it will 
bring him much suffering, and finally his rejection and 
violent death at the hands of the Sanhedrim, from which, 
however, he will be vatsed after three days. Peter, who 
evidently regards this as a confession of defeat, and as 
vacating the claim just made, takes Jesus aside, and begins 
to rebuke him. But Jesus, recognizing in this the very 
spirit of the Temptation, meets rebuke with rebuke, telling 
Peter that he ts acting the part of the Tempter, and that 
he reflects the mind of men, not of God. 


SL. ypfaro diddoxew — he began to teach. This is a true begin- 
ning, being the first teaching of this kind.’ Se? — s¢ ts necessary. 
The necessity arises, first, from the hostility of men; secondly, 
from the spiritual nature of his work, which made it impossible 
for him to oppose force to force ; and thirdly, from the providen- 
tial purpose of God, who made the death of Jesus the central 
thing in redemption. But in order to take its place in the 
Divine order, his death must come in the human, natural order. 
That is to say, his death is the natural result of the antagonism of 
his holy nature to the world ; it is the martyr’s death. But it has 
also a Divine purpose in it, and it is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose. The Divine purpose can use, however, ° 
only the death that results from the human necessity, the martyr’s 


1 Thay.-Grm, Lex. 
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death. Jesus must be put to death by man. roy vidv rod dvOpu- 
mov! ro\AG rabeitv — that the Son of Man suffer many things. This 
is the general statement, under which the rejection and death are 
specifications. td rav mpecBurépwy Kal Tov apxtepéwy K. TOY ypap- 
paréwy — dy the elders and the chief priests and the Scribes. 


vrd, by, instead of dwd,? Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDGKL IT. Insert 
Trav, the, before dpxtepéwyv Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDEHMSUVX, and 
before ypauparéwy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8k BCDEFHLSMUV I. 


Eiders was the general term for the members of the Sanhedrim, 
and when used as it is here, with the names of classes comprised 
in that body, it denotes, of course, the other members outside of 
these classes. The chief priests were members of the high-priestly 
class, #.¢. either the high priest himself, those who had held the 
office, or members of the privileged families from which the high 
priests were taken. The three classes together constituted the 
Sanhedrim, or supreme council of the Jews, by which Jesus pre- 
dicts that he is to be rejected and put to death.® «ai pera rpeis 
Heepas dvaornvat— and after three days rise again. This is one 
of the psychological problems with which we are confronted in a 
history generally answering with considerable exactness to such 
tests. For when we come to the account of the resurrection, this 
prophecy plays-no part. The event, when it takes place, does 
not recall the prophecy, and is met with a persistent unbelief 
which does not seem in any way consonant with the existence of 
such a prophecy. It would seem as if Jesus must have used lan- 
guage here, which the disciples did not understand, until after the 
resurrection itself, to refer to that event. That Jesus predicted 
the crucifixion and resurrection, there does not seem to be any 
reasonable doubt. But we find variations in the details, which 
suggest that these were supplied by the writers, post eventum, and 
that the prediction itself was general in its character. Moreover, 
we find in the eschatological discourse, that Jesus’ language needs 
a key, and we seem forced to the supposition that the utter failure 
of the disciples to understand the present prophecy must have 
been due to a like enigmatical use of language. zappnota— with- 
out any reserve, using entire frankness of speech. Now that the 
time had come for Jesus to speak about this, he spoke out frankly. 

32. mpocAaBopevos atrév—having taken him aside. Peter 
could not understand plain speech about a matter to be spoken 
of only under his breath. Metaphorically, he puts his finger on 
his lips, and says A/ush. He does not wish further open discus- 
sion of so dangerous a topic, and so he takes Jesus aside even to 


1 See on 233, 
2 On the distinction between urs and awé after passives, see Win. 47 4) Note. 
8 See Schiirer, NM. Zg. IL. 1. IIL. IV. 
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remonstrate with him. ézertzav— to rebuke. Such an idea as 
his master had announced was not only to be refuted, but rebuked 
as unworthy of him. This would be the way in which he would 
reconcile it with his sense of his Lord’s dignity to rebuke him; a 
thing that he would not think of doing except as he thought that 
Jesus was himself underrating that dignity. He had just allowed 
the Messianic claim made for him by the disciples, and now he 
seemed to be predicting defeat, whereas it belonged to the Mes- 
siah not to be defeated. 

33. émorpapeis —having turned, that is, upon Peter. But as 
he turned on him, it brought the rest of the disciples to view, 
and having seen the effect of Peter’s action on them, he was 
moved to special plainness of speech. ézeriunoe Teérpw xai A€yee — 
he rebuked Peter and says. Notice the repetition of the émirizav of 
v.™, Peter had assumed to rebuke him, and now he rebukes 
Peter. 


cal \éyet, instead of A¢yw», saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


"Yraye oriow pou— Yraye denotes withdrawal, getaway. And the 
whole phrase means, Get out of my sight. Xarava— Satan. Our 
Lord is not calling names here, but indicating in strong language 
the part that Peter is playing. He is putting temptation in our 
Lord’s way, and is so acting the rdéle of Satan. Jesus recognizes 
that it is not Peter ia propria persona that is speaking, but the 
Spirit of evil speaking through him, just as he recognized the 
invisible Tempter in the wilderness (Mt. 4°). qpovets— thou 
thinkest not, thou dost not regard. poveiy ta Twos means fo side 
with one.’ Peter did not keep in mind God’s purposes, but 
men’s. He did not look at things as God looks at them, but as 
men regard them, and hence he played the part of the Adver- 
sary, the Tempter. And it was not a minor and incidental 
temptation, but the great thing that separates God’s ways and 
man’s, the temptation to consider himself, instead of imitating 
God’s self-sacrifice. 


JESUS TEACHES THE MULTITUDE THAT THE SELF-— 
SACRIFICE PRACTISED BY HIMSELF IS THE NEC— 
ESSARY CONDITION OF DISCIPLESHIP 


34-IX. 1. Jesus now calls up the multitude, having 
closed the purely esoteric part of his teaching, relating to 
his own fate, and teaches them that the condition of disciple- 


1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
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ship ts self-denial, and following him even to death. He 
bases this on the general principle that to lose life ts to save 
tt, and to save it ts to lose wt. And there is no profit in 
gatning the whole world and losing one's life, because that 
7s an irreparable loss. Nothing will buy tt back. These 
ultimate gains and losses follow a man’s attitude towards 
Flim because the Son of Man ts to return in the glory of 
his Father, and will then be ashamed of the man who ts 
now ashamed of Fim. 


34. tov GxAov— the multitude. It seems from this, that in 
spite of his being away from his usual place of work, and in 
heathen territory, Jesus was surrounded by a crowd of people. 
And his language implies that they had some knowledge of him. 
Ei ris OeAct dricw pov dxoAovbeiv — Lf any one wishes to follow after 
me. A figurative expression of discipleship.' 


EY ris, instead of 8o7:s, Treg. WH. RV. x» BC* DL A Latt. Harcl. marg. 
dxodouGetyv, instead of é€d\Oetv, Tisch. Treg. C* DX 1, 28, most mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. The rare combination, found elsewhere only Mt. 10%, is fairly 
conclusive of the originality of the reading. 


drapvnoacOw éavrov—let him deny himself. The person is 
made here the direct object of the verb, not the indirect. He is 
not to deny something to himself, but he is to renounce himself. 
He is to cease to make himself the object of his life and action. 
The verb is the same that is used to denote Peter’s denial of his 
Master, and means to deny that one stands in a supposed relation 
to another, and hence to reject, or renounce. To deny self is 
therefore to deny the relation of self-interest and control which 
a man is supposed to hold to himself, in the interest of humanity 
and of God ; in other words, to renounce himself. It is the nega- 
tive side of the command to love, and like that, does not refer to 
special acts, but to a change of the fundamental principle of 
life. x. dpdrw rov oravpov atrod —and take up his cross. This 
is a phase, the extreme phase of the self-denial which Jesus has 
just demanded. Let him deny himself, and carry out that self- 
denial even to death. The cross does not mean here any dis- 
agreeable thing, but the instrument of death. The criminal 
carried his own cross to the place of execution, and so, to take 
up the cross means to go to the place of death. The equivalent 
of it in our language would be & go fo the gallows or the stake. 


1 See on 117-®, The use of omiow after axcodovOery is a Hebraism. Win. 33, 
Note. Thay.-Grm. Ler. 
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The idea is, that a disciple is to follow the example of Jesus in 
giving up everything, even life itself, that belongs to the selfish 
interests, sooner than anything belonging to the higher purposes 
of life. x. dxoAovOeirw po.— and follow me. ‘This is not a third 
thing added to the self-denial and cross-bearing, but a repetition 
of the dziaw pov axoXovGeiv of the conditional part of the sentence. 
The meaning is, that in these two things, self-denial and cross- 
bearing, 1 is to be found the way to follow him. 

35. “Os yap éav 0éAy—FKor whoever wishes. 05 d dv drodkece — 
but whoever shall lose? coce avryv (omit ovros, this one) will 
save tt. 


éayv before 04\y, instead of 4», Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCKM AIT 1, 28, 33 
dwohécet, instead of dwroddéoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCD? TA. Omit ovros 
before odce, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABC* DLM* X ATI Latt. Memph. 


Syrr. 


Jesus has just bidden them to sacrifice even their lives, and this 
gives the reason for that bidding, showing them that this is really 
the way to save their lives. The paradox consists in the two 
meanings of the word fe. In the first clause, it means the 
bodily life, and in the second, the true life of the spirit, which is 
independent of that bodily condition. The general principle is, 
that there is no such thing as ultimate loss in the kingdom of God. 
And in this case, a man loses his life only to receive it again 
enriched and multiplied. He sacrifices himself so far as he is 
identified with lower interests, only to become absorbed in higher 
and larger interests, in righteousness and love, in God and man. 
€vexey €uov Kai tov evayyeAcou—for the sake of me and of the 
Gospel. Here we have the higher objects stated, for which a man 
sacrifices himself, and in which the merely personal life is ab- 
sorbed. He becomes absorbed, in the first place, in a higher 
personality, that of Jesus, the Redeemer, and the head of the 
Messianic kingdom, who represents interests human and universal. 
And all personal interests become merged in those of the Gospel, 
the glad-tidings that Jesus brings, that the kingdom of God is 
coming. This coming is involved in the advent of its king? It 
is as 2 man loses himself in so great and high things, that he finds 
himself, and as he sacrifices his life in their behalf, that he saves 
it. Only in such things is there any true life. 


1 on the use of éav for av after relatives, see Win. 43, Note atend. Also foot- 
note?, p. 15 
_ 2On the fut. ind. with és av, see Burton, 308, who notes it as a N.T. use. Win. 

42, 34, cites only LXX passages, as the N.T. passages occur only in the various 

critical texts. There is a use of the future indicative in classical Greek with da», but 
not in conditional or relative clauses. And there is a use of the future in condi- 
tional relative clauses, but without av. This construction is therefore anomalous. 
See Goodwin, Greek Moods and Tenses, 61, 3, Note; 50,1, Note 1; 37, 2, Note 1. 

8 See on rl. 14. 15 ; cf. Mt. 423 985 2414, 
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36. ri yap wherel dvOpwrov Kepdjoa . . . Kat CyptwOjvar . . © ; 
—for what does it profita man to gain ..., and to forfeit ...? 


@dede?, instead of wapeAfoe:, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BL mess. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 
xepdfoa, instead of édy xepdhoy, and gnuiwlyva, instead of day Snuwi7, 
Tisch. WH. RV. x BL. 


CyprwPyva — to forfeit. The word commonly means to lose by 
way of penalty, to forfeit. The argument is carried forward here 
no longer in the contrast between the two lives, the yyy in its 
two senses, but in the contrast between the yxy and the xocpos. 
And this is pertinent, because the earthly life is measured gen- 
erally by outward gains, while the spiritual life is valued for itself. 
In the one, a man is worth dollars and cents, in the other, his 
worth is a matter of his own excellence, the quality and range of 
his being. The question is thus between that life which consists 
mainly in having, and that which consists in being. And to be, in 
the true sense, means to have the life of God in us. The con- 
trast is made as strong as possible by making the gain the xocpos, 
the sum total of things. 

37. Ti yap Soc!— For what shalla man give? dvta\daypa— 
as an exchange. ‘The questions means, if a man has forfeited his 
life, by what price or ransom can he buy it back? It is the 
rhetorical form of saying that the loss is irrevocable. It is the 
irrevocableness of the loss that makes the gain to be nothing by 
its side. The whole world, if a man had it, would not buy back 
his life, if he lost it. 


rl yap, instead of 7 rl, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL A 28, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 40%, instead of ddce, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8* B (xe L 
dp) éd», instead of dv, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCEFLMVX LA. 


38. és yap éav— for whoever? The argument does not con- 
nect this with the special statement that immediately precedes, 
but with the entire statement of which that forms a part. It 
shows how these general statements are to be applied to man’s 
relations to Christ ; how these relations can affect their lives so 
profoundly —a question that might easily be suggested to his 
listeners by the amazing character of his assumptions. The pres- 
ent situation, he says, is to be changed. He who seems to them 
now so easily to be set aside is to appear eventually as the Son of 
Man, coming in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels. 
Now, they are ashamed of him, it may be; then he will be 
ashamed of them. The announcement of Jesus’ Messiahship 
(v.”) is followed immediately by the prophecy of his humilia- 


1 An irregular form of sec. aor. subj. for 8. The mood is that of deliberative 
questions. in. 41 a, 45. 

2 This use of éav for ay is due to the use of av as a contracted form of édv, lead- 
ing to a mistaken use of the two as interchangeable. See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
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tion and death; and that by the statement that life and death 
hang upon the acceptance and imitation of him ; now this is justi- 
fied by the prophecy of his reign. Verily, Jesus’ reticence about 
himself, that has been so characteristic of his teaching so far, is 
here broken. potyar(d& — adulterous. The figure represents sin 
as unfaithfulness to the close relation in which God seeks to put 
man to himself. It is a favorite figure of the prophets. 

IX. 1. This verse belongs with the preceding discourse by the 
most obvious connection of thought. He has spoken of the 
coming of the Son of Man in the glory of his Father; and here 
he states the time of that coming. For the coming of the Son of 
Man is everywhere identified with the coming of the kingdom. 
Cf. Mt. 16%, where this coming is spoken of as the coming of the 
Son of Man in his kingdom. The reason for placing the verse in 
the ninth chapter 1s that those who made the division supposed 
that the glorifying of Jesus in the Transfiguration was the event 
referred to here. But that would not be described as a coming of 
the Son of Man in power; nor would an event only a week dis- 
tant be spoken of as taking place before some of those present 
should die. That language implies that most of them would be 
dead, while a few would live to see the great event. No, this 
coming of the kingdom is to be identified with the coming of the 
Son of Man. Nothing else will satisfy the context. And this 
coincides with everything that Jesus says about the time of that 
coming. See ch. 13”, and parallel passages in Mt. and Lk. This 
then lets in a flood of light upon the meaning of that coming, as 
it declares that it was to be before some of those before him 
should taste of death. If his words are to stand therefore, it was 
to be events belonging to the generation after his death which ful- 
filled the prophecy of his coming, and of the establishment of his 
kingdom. And in this case, the kingdom was to be spiritual, and 
the agencies in its establishment were to be the Spirit of God and 
the providence of God in human affairs. 

Here, as in the eschatological discourse, ch. 13, the coming is 
referred to as an understood thing, whereas there has been no 
teaching in regard to it. The same remark applies here as in the 
teaching about the death and resurrection. We cannot account 
for the expectation, which colored the whole life of the early 
church, without some prophecy of it. But on the other hand, 
the absence of expectation in the period between the death and 
resurrection is unaccountable if the prophecy was of this definite 
character. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION 


Ix. 2-8. Jesus goes up into a mountain, with Peter, 
James, and John, and is transfigured before them. The 
heavenly visitors. The votce from heaven. 


A week after the conversation with the disciples in regard to his 
death, Jesus goes, with the three disciples who stood nearest to 
him, up into the neighboring mountain, and was transfigured be- 
fore thent. As it is described, this transfiguration consisted in an 
extraordinary white light emitted from his whole person. Accom- 
panying this was an appearance of Moses and Elijah talking with 
him. Peter, frightened out of his wits by the amazing scene, 
proposes to fix and retain it by building huts for Jesus and the 
heavenly visitors up there on the mountain side. But a cloud 
came over them, and a voice proceeded from it, as at the baptism, 
This ts my beloved Son; hear him. And suddenly, looking around, 
they saw no one but Jesus. 


- 2. jpépas €€ — six days. Lk. says, about eight days. We can 

easily get rid of one of the two days which separate these two 

' accounts, as the Jews confounded after seven days with on the 

seventh day by reckoning both the aes a guo and the dies ad quem 

_ in the former expression, as in the account of the resurrection. 
But the other day needs the woei of Lk., about eight days, to re- 
move the discrepancy. 

7. Ilérpov x. 7. laxwBov x.(r.)'Iwdvyvnv — These three formed the 
inner circle of the twelve, whom Jesus took with him on three 
great occasions, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, the Trans- 
figuration, and the scene in the garden of Gethsemane. is opos 
tyyAdv — into a high mountain. What mountain is meant, we do 
not know, except that it was probably in the vicinity of Czesarea 
Philippi, and so belonged to the Hermon range. See 8”. 

xat’ idtav povous — apart alone. This account gives no reason 
for this privacy, and Mt. is equally silent. But Lk. tells us that 
Jesus went up into the mountain to pray. This gives a rational 
turn to the whole occurrence, leaving us to suppose that the trans- 
figuration was incidental to it, and not the purpose of our Lord’s 
going up into the mountain. He was glorified before the dis- 
ciples, but it is quite out of character for him to deliberately set 
about such a transaction. This opens the way for another sug- 
gestion as to the real character of the event. Jesus would be led 
to special prayer at this time by the events on which it seems that 
his mind was fixed, and which formed the subject of conversation 
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between himself and his disciples. The subject of his discourse 
at this period was the approaching tragical end of his life. And 
it is Lk. again, who tells us that this was the subject of conversa- 
tion between himself and the heavenly visitants at this time. It 
looks then, as if this was a case in which the mind of the writer 
was fixed on the surface of things, who has told his story too in 
such a way as to fix our attention on the mere physical accompani- 
ments of the scene, the shining of Jesus’ garments, rather than the 
glory of his countenance, while at the same time, he has himself 
given us the suggestions for a deeper reading of it. According to 
the ordinary view, arising from this emphasis of the physical side 
of it, the transfiguration was a gleam of our Lord’s true glory in 
the midst of the surrounding darkness, showing that he was divine 
in spite of his humiliation and death. But, according to our 
Lord’s own view, which he came into the world to set up, over 
against its superficial worldliness, his glory was essentially in his 
humiliation and death, not in spite of it. And here, his spirit was 
glorified by dwelling in the midst of these high purposes and re- 
solves until its glory broke through the veil of flesh, and irradiated 
his whole being. 

Kai perenoppwln'—and was transfigured before them. All the 
particulars given are, in our account, the shining whiteness of his 
garments, and in Mt. and Lk. this with the shining or (Lk.) the 
change of his face. 

3. xai ra indria éyévero oriABovra,’ AevKa ALav (Omit ws xiwv) — 
and his garments became shining, exceedingly white. 


Omit as xlwy, as snow, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL A 1, two mess. 
Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. 


ola yvadets eri trys yas ov Suvarat ovrus Aevxavat — literally, 
such as a fuller upon the earth cannot so whiten. 


Insert ovrws, so, before Nevxdvat Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLN A 133, 
28, 33, 69, 116, 124, 346, two mss, Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


4. “Hieias ov Motoei— Liyah with Moses. Elijah is gen- 
erally said to be the representative of O.T. prophecy, Moses 
of the Law. But this distinction is more apparent than real. 
Moses was a prophet, and the law that he gave was a part of his 
prophetic utterance; while Elijah had nothing to do with the 
predictive, certainly with the Messianic side of prophecy, accord- 
ing to the record, but it was his province to reveal to men the 
Divine law and make real to them the Divine lawgiver. But these 
were two men in the O.T. history who made a mysterious exit 


1 This Greek word is the exact equivalent of the Latin-English words sransfigure 
and fransform. 
2 This word does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. 


M 
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from this world, and they are the ones selected for a mysterious 
return in the N.T.' The subject of their conversation with Jesus 
is not given in Mt., or Mk., but Lk. tells us that it was “his 
decease which he was to accomplish at Jerusalem ” (9*'). 

5. dmoxpieis — answering. ‘That is, responding not to some- 
thing said, but done. What he said was drawn out not by the 
words of another, but by the occasion. Mwioe... x. “HAeia — 
Moses and Elyah. Peter would gather from the conversation 
who the men were. What he proposed to build was three huts, 
such as could be constructed out of the material found on the 
mountain. oxyvds—is the word for any temporary structure. 

6. ob yap yde ri dmoxpt0y —for he did not know what to 
answer. ‘This implies the strangeness of his proposition. If he 
had known what to say, he would not have said any so foolish 
thing. The situation was not one to be prolonged. Heavenly 
visitors do not come to stay. éxpoBor yap éy€vovro—for they 
became completely frightened? 


This reading, instead of joav yap ExpoBor (became, instead of were), 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, most mess. Lat. Vet. dwoxp:09, answer, 
instead of Aadjoy, say, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* L AT, 28, 33, one 
ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Kal éyévero hur} Ex Tov otpavod, Otrds éoriv 6 vids pov 6 dyaryTds 
— And a voice came out of the cloud, This is my beloved Son. 
These same words were uttered by the heavenly voice at the bap- 
tism, and they are repeated in 2 Pet. 1”, in referring to the trans- 
figuration. See Mt. 3” 17° Mk. 1” Lk. 3% 9®. For the meaning 
of Son, see note on 1", 


éyévero, instead of #\Ge, Tisch. Treg. warg. WH. RV, 8 BCL A Memph. 
Pesh. Harcl. marg. Omit Aé¢youca, saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCN 
X TII one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


8. éfamwa— suddenly? The vision vanished suddenly, and 
things returned to their natural condition. There is a difference 
of opinion whether the adverb belongs with the participle or the 
verb. It can make little difference, since both denote parts of 
the same act, looking and seeing. But this very fact shows that 
the adv. belongs with the part., since to put it with the verb 
separates the two closely related parts of the same act. In 
accordance with this principle, we should say, suddenly they 
looked around and saw, not, they looked around and suddenly 
saw. And for the same reason, the Greek joins the adverb and 


1 See Deut. 346 2 K. 2}, 

2 The prep. in é¢ofo. denotes completeness. (English, out and out.) Thay.- 
Grm, Lex. under é«. 

8 égdwiva is a rare, late word for éfaidyns. 
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the part. éfamiva denotes the quick transition from the heavenly 
vision to ordinary conditions. 


el ph before roy ’Inoody, instead of d\Ad, WH. RV. & BDN 33, 61, Latt. 
Memph. 4Ad)d is adversative, not meaning excep/, and irregular here, so 
that internal probability favors that reading. 


ELIJAH AND THE SON OF MAN 


9-13. Conversation with the disciples on the way down 
the mountain. They question him about the coming of 
Elijah. 


On the way down the mountain, Jesus charges the disciples not 
to tell any one what they had seen, until the Son of Man is risen 
from the dead. This strange saying about the resurrection of the 
Messiah they seized upon, and debated its meaning. Then this 
appearance of Elijah suggests the question, why the Scribes put 
that appearance before the Messianic advent, and this question 
they put to Jesus. He answers that it is true, Elijah does come 
first, and that this is a fulfilment of prophecy which points to the 
fulfilment of the other prediction in regard to the suffering and 
rejection of the Son of Man. And to clinch the matter, he says 
that John’s fate is only carrying out another writing. 


9. xai xataBavovrwy ex Tov dpovs — And as they were coming 
down out of the mountain} 


Kal xaraBacvdvrwy, instead of xaraBatyévrwy de, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCDLN A 33, Latt. Memph. Pesh. éx, instead of dwd, Treg. marg. WH. 
BD 33. 


iva pydevi, etc. — that they tell no one. This command is given 
for the same reason as the injunction of secrecy in regard to his 
miracles. These external things are misleading to one who has 
not attained something like the inner point of view of Jesus. It 
coincided also with the charge to keep silence about his Messiah- 
ship. ‘The misconception of the Messianic idea among the people 
led them to misunderstand everything that might point to his 
Messiahship. ‘The people were excited with false hopes, which 
this marvellous story would only intensify. After the resurrection, 
when his death had put an end to false expectations, and the res- 
urrection had pointed to his true glory, then, in that new time, 
stories of his earthly glory and power would help forward the truth. 


1 We say out of the mountain in Eng., thinking of it as something to be 
penetrated, 
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el py) Orav — except whenever. stav, whenever, is intended to 
leave the time of the resurrection indefinite and contingent. 

10. rov Adyov éxpdryoay — not to be connected with zpos éavrovs, 
— they kept the saying to themselves, which does not give éxparycav 
a proper meaning, and does not accord with the fact that Jesus 
restricted his announcement of the resurrection only to the twelve, 
not to the three; nor is to be translated, shey kept the saying, in 
the sense of obedience ; but the meaning is, they seized this word 
about the resurrection, it clung to them, they did not let go of it.’ 
apos éavrovs cuvlynrowvres Ti €ore TO ex vexpwy dvagTHnvat,’ — question- 
ing among themselves what the rising from the dead is. Not what 
the resurrection means in general, which they as orthodox Jews at 
this time would know well enough ; but what it meant in the case 
of Jesus, involving, as it did, his death. 

ll. “Ore A€yovowy of ypapparets — why do the Scribes say... ? 
The difficulty with this rendering is, that the direct question, 
rendered necessary by the introduction of Aé€yovres, is introduced 
by the indirect interrogative 67. An alternative rendering is, she 
Scribes say, the demonstrative ore being used to introduce a direct 
quotation. The difficulty with this 1s, that it is a statement, instead 
of the question required by ézypwrwv. But the question is easily 
implied. However, the rendering of it as a question is on the 
whole more probable.® It is suggested by this appearance of 
Elijah on the ‘mountain, which leads them to ask how it is, that 
Elijah’s appearance is treated by the scribes as a sign of the 
advent of the Messiah, while this appearance follows the advent, 
and Jesus commands them to keep his appearing silent. mparov 
— first, that is, before the manifestation of the Messiah. 

12. ‘O & épy — And he said. 


¥gn, instead of dwroxpibels, elxev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. * BCL A Memph. 
Pesh. 


“HAeias ptv —The particle here is concessive ; / grant you Elyah 
does come; and ddAa introduces the modifying statement about 
the manner of his coming, which was not in keeping with their 
expectation. He comes, to be sure, but not as a mere appearance 
that keeps him out of the hands of men and the grasp of fate, but 
in such a way that men doas they please with him. doxaftoravet 
navra—restores all things. 


dwroxahiordve:, instead of dwoxadiorg, Tisch. Treg. x° AB? L A 1, 28, 33, 
118. dwoxariordva, WH. B*. dwroxardorava, x* D. 


This is Jesus’ brief rendering of the prophecy (Mal. 3°°), that 
Elijah will turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and of the 


1 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
2 See Win. 18 a, 3, for the use of the art. with the inf.; also Burton, 392, 393. 
8 See Burton, 349; Win. 24, 4. 
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children to the fathers. His coming, too, is put in connection with 
an injunction to remember the law of Moses, meaning that it 
signifies an enforcement of the Divine law. Such a restoration, 
bringing things back to their standard in the law, was accom- 
plished in the work of John the Baptist, to whom evidently Jesus 
refers. Mt.17” says that the disciples understood him to refer to 
the Baptist. «x. ras yéyparra: émi 7. viov r. dvOpwrov; — the ques- 
tion probably ends here—and how has tt been written about the 
Son of Man? The answer is given in fva roAAG 1aOy x. eLovderw67, 
— that he suffer many things and be set at naught.' Jesus matches 
their prophecy quoted by the scribes with another in regard to the 
Son of Man, meaning to imply that the fulfilment of the one makes 
probable the fulfilment of the other. The prophecy that the 
Messiah should suffer (in the prophecy itself it is the Servant 
of Jehovah) is found in Is. 53. é&ovd(0)evw(y)647— be set at 
naught. 

13. dAAG A€yw tpiv ore x. “HAeias eAnjAvoev — but I say unto you, 
that also Elijah has come. at before “HAetas means alsa, he too, 
as well as the Messiah. This contains the minor premise of the 
argument, which runs as follows: Zhe fuljilment of the prophecy in 
regard to Elijah makes probable the fulfilment of that in regard to 
the Son of Man, the former prophecy has been fulfilled, therefore 
look for the fulfilment of the other. x. éroinoav aire, etc.,—- and 
they did to him whatever they pleased, as tt has been written in 
regard to him. Here is another fulfilment in regard to the same 
man, which increases the probability just named. Moreover, this 
prophecy in regard to his fate puts his case on precisely parallel 
lines to that of the Messiah. He too, like the Messiah, is the sub- 
ject of expectation on the one hand, and of prophecy on the other, 
which are entirely inconsistent. In his case it is the adverse 
event of prophecy that has been accomplished, which strengthens 
the conviction that the like will happen to the Messiah. ocoa 70eAov 
— whatever they wished, This might seem an inconclusive state- 
ment, without the addition of what it was that men wished. But 
in reality, this is a striking statement of the way in which the 
Divine plan differs from the human, which made the fate of John 
and of Jesus certain. Men expected it as a part of the Messianic 
programme that God would interpose in behalf of his servants, so 
that men could not do to them what they pleased. But in God’s 
spiritual kingdom, force is not opposed to force, and so men did 
to John what they pleased. The inference is, they will do to the 
Son of Man likewise. Only now, with the introduction of this 


KOedov, instead of 76é\noay, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BC* DL. 
1 The answer in full would be, /¢ has been written that he suffer,as if it said, #t 


has been decreed, that he suffer. It is this idea of decree that explains the use of 
wva. Burton, 212 (4), 223. 2 A Biblical word. 
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daa 7OeXov, it becomes no longer a mere fulfilment of prophecy, but 
an application of the immutable Divine principle to parallel cases. 

xa0us yéypamrtat — as ithas been written. This might refer to the 
general statements in regard to the maltreatment of the prophets. 
But it is perscnal, something written about him, and this makes it 
more probable that the reference is to Elijah, who suffered for 
righteousness’ sake in the same way. It is this concrete case of 
such maltreatment that becomes a prophecy of the fate of the 
man who has succeeded to his spirit, and so to his fate. See 
1 K. 18" sqq. 19! sqq. This becomes thus a good example of the 
broad way in which Jesus treats prophecy. 


A DEMONIAC HEALED 


14-29. Healing of a demoniac, on the return from the 
mountain, whom the disciples left behind had failed to heal, 
owing to thetr lack of fazth. 


On his return from the mountain, Jesus finds a multitude 
gathered, and a dispute going on between his disciples and some- 
Scribes about a failure of the disciples to heal a demoniac boy, 
whom his father had brought to them. Jesus cries out against 
the unbelief which had caused this failure, and orders the boy to 
be brought to him. After some inquiries about the case, prompted 
apparently only by his interest in it, Jesus assures him that all 
things are possible to faith, which draws from the father the 
pathetic plea that he believes, but begs for help even in case of 
his unbelief. Whereupon Jesus orders the unclean spirit to leave 
his victim, which he does with a final convulsion, which seemed 
like death. But Jesus took him by the hand, and raised him up. 


14. xai €AOdvres . . . eBoy (-Sav) — and having come, they saw. 


éXObvres ... elSov (WH. -8ar), instead of €\Oay... elder, having come, 
he saw, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 


Kal ypapparets ovv{ytovwwras mpos avrovs — and Scribes disputing 
against them. The prep. denotes the hostility of the Scribes 
better than the dat. 


wpds avrovs, instead of adrots, with them, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. n*¥e¢, 
BCGIL A 1, 28, 118, 124, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


This incident of the Scribes is introduced by Mk. alone, who, 
as usual, brings the scene before us, and not the bare event. 
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The cause of the dispute was the failure of the disciples to cure 
the demoniac, which gave the Scribes a chance to throw doubt on 
their healing power. 

15. mas 6 dyxAos idovres avrov, efeBapByOnoav— all the crowd, 
having seen them, were utterly astonished. 


lSdvres eeGauBHOncay, instead of la», éePau8HOn Tisch. Treg. WH. 
x BCDIL A 1, 13, 27, 28, 33, 69, 124, 209, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


Different reasons are given for this astonishment. Either Jesus’ 
person still retained some of the glory of the transfiguration, or 
the people were astonished at his sudden and opportune appear- 
ance. Against the former it seems conclusive that he treats the 
transfiguration as an esoteric event, which would not have per- 
mitted him to make his appearance among the people until the 
effect had entirely passed away. Their surprise was a joyous sur- 
prise at this unexpected coming, so that they ran and greeted 
him. 

16. éxypditncey abrovs — he asked them. The pronoun evi- 
dently refers to the multitude just mentioned. 


avrovs, instead of rods ypaupareis, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL At, 
28, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


Ti cuvlnreire mpds avrovs ;— What are you disputing with them? 
aurovs here refers to the disciples. 

17. Kai daexpiOn aire els — And one... answered him. ds 
—one made answer, though the question was addressed to the 
crowd. efs is not like the indefinite ris, but calls attention to the 
number. 


dwexpl0n adrg, instead of dwoxpiOels . . . elwe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BDL A 28, 33, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


avevpa dAakov—a dumb spirit. For other instances of this 
accompaniment of the disease, see Mt. 9 12”, 
18. Grov éav — wherever. 


éay,? instead of dy, Tisch. Treg. WH. x° ABK AIT, 


pyooa — convulses. This meaning of the word is not very well 
established, but in omapdoow, the meaning “ar passes over into 
that of convudse, and it is so used in v.”. This establishes a pre- 
cedent for the like transformation in this word. The congenital 
relation of these two verbs makes it improbable that they would 
be employed in a different sense about the same matter, and is so 
far against the Revisers’ Translation, dasheth him down. §npaive- 
Tat —1is wasting away. The symptoms mentioned are those of 





1 See on éxpofor, v.%, 2 On this use of éay, instead of ar, see on 838, 
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epilepsy. The fyoce, x. ddpiLa x. rpifee are connected with 
Orov éav xataAaBy; but fypatverat is a general symptom of the 
disease. The Eng. Ver. connects ddpi€e, x. rpi{et, x. €npaiverat, 
and puts pyooe by itself. It should read, whenever it seizes him, 
tt convulses him, and he foams and gnashes his teeth; and he ts 
wasting away. Tots pabyrais — As the man did not find Jesus, he 
brought him to the disciples. See v.”. 


Omit adrod after é8évras, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* DLAI, 13, 33, 
59, 69, 73, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


kat elza rots pabytats cov iva avrd éxBarGor — and I spoke to thy 
disciples that they should cast it out. 


elwa, instead of elwoyv, Tisch. Treg. WH. & BFL 1, 28, 209. 


19. “O d& droxpiOeis atrois, Aéyee— And he answering them, 
says. 


avrots, instead of atry, Aim, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» ABDL AII* 1, 
28, 33, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


avrots — to them. Jesus’ reply is not addressed to the man, 
who seems not to have shown any lack of faith, but to the 
disciples, who have just been mentioned by the father, and to 
whom the words specially apply, since it was their unbelief that 
led to the fiasco. Later, the man seems to have lost heart over 
the failure of the disciples, so that he puts an é/ you can into his 
appeal to Jesus (v. ™): 
yeved adrrtaros, Ews wore mpds pas ecopat; ews wore dve~ouat 
ipav;— O unbeheving generation, how long shall I be with you? 
how long shall I suffer you? 
yevea — It is possible to translate this race, meaning men of a 
certain stock or family ; but it is more in accordance with almost 
invariable N.T. usage to translate it generation, men of that time. 
dmurros — the translation faith/ess, EV., means generally wn/faith- 
Jul, perfidious, and is therefore ambiguous. It should be trans- 
lated unbelieving. éws more —literally, unt? when? mpos tpas 
éconat ; — shall I be with you? The question, as appears from 
the next question, arises from the almost intolerable nature of his 
intercourse with a generation so spiritually dull and unsympa- 
thetic. It is the question of one who feels that his surroundings 
have become almost unbearable, and who wonders how long they 
are going to last. dvéfopat tpov ;°>— shall J bear with you ? 
iSwy — having seen. Regularly, the part. agrees with neither 
TO mvevpa, NOT avrov after cvverrdpagev. According to the sense, 


1 On the use of iva after a verb of entreaty, see Burton, 200. 
2 This use of éws with a temporal adverb is rare in classical Greek. Win. 54, 6 
8 The acc, is the regular construction after avéxouat. 
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since the action of the verb belongs to the spirit, and is occa- 
sioned by the action denoted by the participle, it would be the 
spirit which is described as having seen Jesus. But he does this 
with the eyes of the man, and hence the masc. form of the part. 

In all these stories, the man and the evil spirit get mixed up in 
this way. The outward acts belong to the man, but the informing 
spirit is sometimes that of the man, and sometimes the evil spirit. 
ovverrdpagey — convulsed him) 


cuveondpater, instead of éowdpater, Tisch. Treg. marg.x BCL A 33, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Syrr. 


éxvAtero—he rolled around. Wallow suggests things not im- 
plied in this verb. 

21. ws rovro yéyovey airw—since this has come to him. This 
conversation with the father has been preserved by Mk. alone, 
with his customary fulness in the narration of events. All attempts 
to discover special motives for this question of Jesus, aside from 
the general interest of a sympathetic person in the case, are un- 
availing. It has no special bearing on the cure to be performed. 
"Ex raididbev — from childhood? 


Insert éx before wa:dd0er, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDGILN A 1, 33, 
118, 209. 


22. xai cis wip... x. es vOata — both into fire and into waters. 
The plur. = dodies of water. ed re divg— if you are at all able. 
There is no inf. implied here, the pronoun being construed with 
the verb immediately according to the Greek idiom’ 

23. To ei Sit — (omit moredoa). Lf thou canst. Jesus re- 
peats the father’s words in order to call attention to them, and to 
the doubt expressed in them, which would stand in the way of his 
petition. The art. adds to the emphasis with which he points to 
these words, as we say, Zhat “if you can.” mdvra Suvara to 
muorevovre — Over against the father’s doubt, the Lord puts the 





__ omnipotence of faith, which places at man’s disposition the Divine 
power. 


Omit wicredca:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BC* L A 1, 118, 209, 244, 
one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


24. Evis xpdgéas 6 rarnp Tov matdiov éXeye, meorevw, BonPea pov rH 
dmoria— Immediately the father of the boy cried out and said, I 
believe ; help my unbelief. This does not mean “help me to turn 
my unbelief into belief,’ but ‘“‘help me out of my trouble, in spite 





1 See on v.18, The compound verb is found elsewhere only in Maximus Tyrius, 
a writer of the second century B.C, . 

2 On the pleonasm, see Win. 65, 2. wa:did6ev is a late word, The Greeks said 
éx wads. 

8 See Win. 64, 4. &8vv7 is a rare poetical and later form for 8&dvaca:. 

4 On the use of the art, with ei 8uvp, see Win. 18 a, 3. 
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of any unbelief that you may find in me.’”’ He claims at first, 
that he does believe, notwithstanding any appearance to the con- 
trary in his language. And yet, he does not rest his case there, 
but pleads with Jesus to show him mercy in any case. He pleads 
the compassion of Jesus, instead of his own faith, and so uncon- 
sciously showed a genuine faith. 


Omit «al Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x¢ BL A one ms, Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Omit perd daxptwr, with fears, x A* BC* L A 28, one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. Omit Képie, Jord, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABC* DL 346 mss. 
Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. Syrr. 


25. Ore émiouvtpéxet (5) GxA0s — that a (the) crowd is running 
together besides (those already gathered). The evidence for the 
insertion or omission of the art. is evenly divided. The anarthrous 
noun is more consistent with the meaning of émourrpéya. ext — 
adds to ovvrpéxe, is running together, the meaning besides, t.e. in 
addition to those already collected.’ The part. idwv is causal ; 
it was because Jesus saw this, that he rebuked the demon. 
He did not wish to attract a larger crowd by prolonging the 
scene, and so, without any further delay, he proceeded with the 
cure. It is his usual avoidance of any notoriety in his mira- 
cles. 1d dAaAov xai xwoov rvedipa— thou dumb and deaf spirit. 
The story has grown by so much, since the first mention of the 
spirit. Then it was dumb, which was more than the other Gos- 
pels tell us, now it has become deaf and dumb. 


Td Gdadov xal xwody rretua, instead of 7d wveiua rd Adadoy cal xwody, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BC* DL A 1, 33, 73, 118, Latt. Memph. 


26. xai xpdgas xai wod\Aa onapagas, €&prAOe — And having cried 
out and convulsed (him) violently, he came out. 


xpdtas xal . owapdéas, instead of the neuter, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DL(A). Omit atrdy, kim, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x oo BC* DL 
A mss. Lat. Vet. 


xpagas x. orapdgas — The masc. gender shows that the writer 
thought of the spirit as a person. 

eyévero woel vexpds — he became as if dead. It is impossible to 
account for this final convulsion. If Jesus, ¢.g., were restoring a 
drowned person, would the horrible feelings attending a natural 
restoration be avoided ? And whether any such violent wrench 
of mind and body would attend a sudden cure of insanity, we do 
not know. 

WOTE TOUS TOANOUS A€yey? — so that the most said. 


Insert rods before roAXods Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® ABL A 33. 


1 This compound occurs only here in the N.T. and nowhere in profane authors. 
2 On the preference of N.T. Grk. for the inf. to express result after Sore, sce 


Burton, 235, 369-371. 
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27. xparyoas THs xepos avrov — having taken his hand. 


THs xeipds abrov, instead of adrdy rhs xeipds, him by the hand, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. » BDL AI, 13, 28, §3, 69, 118, 209, Latt. Memph. 


28. xai ciceAOovros atrov!— And he having entered. 


elaedObvros avrod, instead of the acc., Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 
I, 13, 28, 69, 118, 209, 346 (Latt.). 


OTe Bpets ovK HOvvAOnwey — Why could not we? On the use of 
ort, see on v.". There seems to be no reason whatever here for 
supposing that this is a statement, instead of a question. There 
is a kind of challenge in the statement, that is evidently not in 
their minds. They mean simply to ask the question, why they 
could not perform this miracle, when Jesus had given them power 
over unclean spirits. 

29. rovro ro yevos — this kind of thing, t.e. the genus evil spirit ; 
not this kind of spirit, as if this was a specially vicious kind of 
spirit, that it took a good deal to exorcise. éy rpocevyy — in 
prayer. «ai vnorteia, and fasting, is an evident gloss. It is one 
of the things that a later asceticism imported into the spiritual 
teaching of Jvsus. It seems to be implied in the question of the 
disciples that they had expected to cast out th. demon, so that 
their lack of faith in the matter had not taken the shape of doubt 
of their power. But what was lacking was prayer, which is the 
expression of faith considered as dependence on the Divine 
power and confidence in that. It is the sense of God that con- 
veys all kinds of spiritual power. But this power was not sub- 
jective, it did not reside in themselves, but was power to move 
God, and this precludes the idea that a special degree of this 
power was necessary in the case of so stubborn a demon as this. 
But it is a general statement that miracles of any kind are possible 
only to him who prays. 


Omit xal ynorelg, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x* B one ms. Lat. 
Vet. It is one of the things that would stand no chance of omission, if 
found in the original. Evidence shows that it was interpolated in a like 


passage (1 Cor. 7°). 


SECOND PREDICTION OF DEATH 


30-32. Jesus returns through Galilee, and again seeks to 
- hide his presence, tn order to convey to his disciples the eso- 
teric teaching about his death. The same particulars are 


1 On this use of the gen. abs., instead of the participle agreeing with its noun or 
pronoun found elsewhere in the sentence, sce Win. 30, 11, Note. 
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given as in the previous announcement, that he will be 
delivered up, and put to death, and will rise again after 
three days. But they did not know what he was saying, 
and were afratd to question him. 


30. xdxeiBev efeXOovres (rap) éxopevovro— and having gone out 
Jrom that place, they were coming. The place which they left 
was the vicinity of Czsarea Philippi. Their journey through 
Galilee to Capernaum would take them on the west side of the 
Jordan. 


éxopevovro, instead of wapewopevovro, Treg. WH. B* D8. mss. Lat. Vet. 


Kai ovx nOerdev iva tis ywot—and aid not wish that any one 
should know tt. Jesus’ desire to escape notice is a continuation 
of the policy pursued by him since his departure to Tyre and 
Sidon (7). Since that time, he has been mostly in strange places, 
accompanied by his disciples alone, and preparing them for the 
approaching crisis in his life. 


yvot, instead of yr», Tisch. Treg. WH. x BCDL. 


31. eSidacxev yap etc.—for he was teaching his disciples. This 
esoteric teaching was the reason of his desire to escape observation. 
Prediction of things to be done by men is apt to prejudice the 
event. It was necessary that the disciples should be prepared for 
so startling an issue, but the world is left wisely to the tutelage of 
unforeseen events. apadidora:— its delivered over. The present 
is used to denote the certainty of the future event.” pera rpeis 
mpépas — after three days. The resurrection was really on the 
third day. But the usage of speech allowed this to be spoken of 
in either way. 

32. yyvoovy ro pyua— they did not understand the word. This 
passage and the parallel (Lk. 9“) are the only ones in which this 
verb is used with the meaning understand, and the peculiar use in 
passages relating to the same event is strongly corroborative of the 
interdependence of the accounts. édofotvro airov érepwricat — 
they feared to question him. They were afraid that further ques- 
tions would not alleviate, but only aggravate, the situation, and 
they feared to know the worst. 


1 yor is an irregular form of the sec. aor. subj. iva with the subj. after 7@eAer is 
one of the signs of the degeneracy of the language, in which the distinctive meaning 
of words is gradually weakened, and finally disappears. Burton, 191, 203; Win. 


2 See Burton, 15; Win. 40,2. Win. admits the use of the historical present, but 
inconsistently denies the use of the pres. for the fut., which involves the same prin- 
ciple. Future is still future, though conceived as present. 
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MBANING OF GREATNESS 


33-37. Dispute among the disciples over the question of 
precedence among them. Jesus defines true greatness for 
them. 


The journey from Cesarea Philippi brings them to Capernaum, 
where Jesus begins to question them about a dispute which they 
had had on the road, and which they evidently desire to con- 
ceal from him. We learn elsewhere that James and John actu- 
ally asked him for first and second place among his followers, 
when the time should come to distribute these honors (10%). 
And probably, this was an outcropping of the same spirit. The 
first three places were conceded to these two and to Peter. But 
which was to be primus? Jesus answers this question by putting 
before them the paradox of the kingdom, that last is first, and 
service is greatness. Then he takes a child, and teaches them that 
the spirit of the child is the mark of the king, to receive one such 
is to receive him, and to receive him is to receive God. 


33. xal NADov eis Kadapvaovp — And they came to Capernaum. 


#Ooy, instead of #AGev, he came, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® B(D) 1, 118, 
209, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Pesh. 


yevopevos — being (AV.), and when he was (RV.), do not trans- 
late this verb, which denotes Jecoming not being. Having come 
to be, or having come, translates it. Ti év ry ddp dveAoyiLerbe — 
The verb is impf. and means were disputing. 


Omit wrpds daurods, among yourselves, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BCDL 
mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


34. eowwrwv — were silent. But kept silent is better, which is 
another meaning of the impf. The merging of all these different 
shades of meaning into the simple past tense is one of the imper- 
fections of the AV. This silence was due to their shame. They 
knew Jesus’ opinion of such disputes. deAéyOnoav — they had 
disputed. ris petLwv — who is greatest? That is, which of them? 
Winer contends, that the compar. is used here with perfect regu- 
larity, since the object with which the comparison is made is really 
only one.? But this would make it possible to substitute the com- 
par. for the superl. in all cases, since the greatest is always greater 


1 On the plup. element in the aor., see Burton, 48, 52. 2 35, 4. 
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than all the rest, the comparison being made always not with 
individuals, but with all taken together. But this confusion is one 
of the signs of degeneracy in a decadent language. 

35. rayrwv écxaros Kai m. diaxovos — he shall be least of all, and 
servant of all, ‘This is the way to be great among the disciples of 
Jesus. It does not point out the penalty of ambition, as we might 
gather from the certain disapproval of the ordinary ambition by 
Jesus, but the way of satisfying Christian ambition. But the 
method is a paradox, like the beatification of sorrow. The 
Christian way to be first is to be last, to fall to the rear, to efface 
yourself. But it is not only humility that is demanded, but service. 
This again is a paradox, since primacy means dominion, the fac- 
ulty not of serving, but of levying service on others. But these 
things, humility and service, in the kingdom of God, not only lead 
to greatness, they are greatness, #.¢. they are the supreme marks 
of the Christian quality. And it is one of the signs that the world 
is becoming a seat of the kingdom of God, that rulers, leaders, 
employers, and others, are beginning to recognize this idea of 
service as the meaning of their position. 

36. évayxaAtcapevos—a Biblical word, corresponding exactly 
to our embrace, en bras, for which the Greeks said év ayxdAats 
Aap Bavw. 

37. év trav watdiwy rotovrwy — one of such little children. The 
child meant by our Lord is not a child in years, but in spirit, a 
person possessed of the childlike quality. The child is the best 
example of the type just held up before the disciples by our Lord, 
and he is himself the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. When 
he says then, that to receive such a childlike person is the same 
as to receive him, he is affirming again, in his striking way, that 
humility and service are the marks of greatness in his kingdom ; 
they are, that is, the things that identify a man with him.! 


ds dy, instead of os édy, Tisch. Treg. WH. x ABCDL A 1, 13, 28, 69. 
In the second clause the same, Tisch. Treg. WH. BDL A. 


éxi Tp dvopati pou — upon my name, i.e. on the strength of my 
name. The prep. denotes the basis, the ground of the reception. 
This use of the word dvoua to denote the various things about a 
person recalled by his name, especially in the phrase éy or émi ro 
évopart, is not Greek, but Hebrew. The phrase indicates that a 
person is so connected with another, that he receives whatever 
consideration belongs to that other. The connection of thought, 
however, shows that, just as the personal consideration is excluded 
by this phrase, showing that the man is not received for himself, 
but because of Jesus; so it cannot be a mere outward connection 
with our Lord, but because the man’s childlikeness makes him 


1Cf Mt, 18%, 
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like Jesus, so that men are reminded of Jesus when they see him. 
ovx ene déxerat, dAAG Tov awooreiAavra pe — receives not me but him 
who sent me. Christ did not represent himself in the world, but 
the Father, a fact developed at great length in the fourth Gospel. 
This representative character belongs to him as the one sent by 
the Father into the world. But in this case also, the connection 
is not outward, but inward. To be sent by God is to be inspired 
by him, to be filled with His Spirit, and so the spirit of humility 
and service, in the disciple, and in Jesus himself, is here carried a 
step farther back, and is shown to be that of the Father. In such 
a child, Jesus says, you see me, yes, and God himself. 


EXCLUSIVENESS CONDEMNED 


38-50. The disciples tell Jesus of their interference with 
one casting out demons in his name, but not following them. 


Jesus reply. 


The belief of the disciples in the near approach of the kingdom 
seems to have wrought in them other effects than ambition. So 
far, the power to work miracles had been confined to themselves. 
And it seemed to them a mark of superiority to which they had 
the exclusive right. So we find John, apparently in the course of 
this same conversation, telling Jesus of the case of an outsider 
who had used his name in casting out demons, and had been for- 
bidden by them any further exercise of a power appropriated to 
them. Jesus’ answer is substantially that they are right, that the 
work of a disciple does belong to a disciple ; but that they have 
turned this the wrong way. It does not lead to officialism, but 
just the opposite. It follows, not that any one who is outside 
their circle should be forbidden their work, but that the doing of 
the work shows that he is like them inwardly, though not out- 
wardly. Their complaint is, that he is doing their work. Very 
well, Jesus says, that shows that he is on your side. It is not 
necessary to do a miracle to show this; a cup of water given to 
them because they are disciples shows the same thing. But if 
any one causes the fall of one of the humblest of these disciples, 
it would be better for him to be cast into the sea, with a millstone 
round his neck. And since to fall away is so grievous an evil, 
they would better cut off hand, or foot, or eye, than have any 
member cause their fall, since this means Gehenna and its fires to 
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them. Fire is to salt them all, either the fire of affliction here, or 
the fire of Gehenna there. Fire is salt, and salt is good; but if 
any salt loses its flavor, how is salt to be salted? Hence they 
must have salt in themselves to render these outward purifiers 
effective, and especially must be at peace among themselves, an 
injunction which their jealousies and rivalries rendered necessary. 


38. “Edy atr® 6 ‘Iwavyys, Atddoxare, dopey tiva éy to dvopari 
gov é€xBadAovra Saipovta, Kal éxwdevopev avrov, GTt OvK HKoAGVOEL Huiy 
— John said to him, Teacher, we saw one casting out demons 
in thy name, and we forbade him, because he was not following us. 


“Edm, instead of dwexpl@n d¢.. . Néywv. And... answered, saying, Tisch. 
Treg. (who, however, retains \éywv) WH. RV. » B A Memph. Pesh. In- 
sert éy before 7. d»duare Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDLN A 1, 69, etc. 
Omit 6s odx dxodovbe? hyusy, who does not follow us, WH. RV. ® BCL A to, 
115, 346, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. éxwAvouev, instead of -Avoq- 
per, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD & L A 1, 209. #xodovOa, instead of 
dxodovéei, after Src ovx, Tisch. WH. RV. ® BA. 


Avédoxarxe — Teacher, not Master. The word in the vernacu- 
lar used by him would be Rabbi. év rw dvopuari cov—in thy name. 
See on v.”. In this case, it means, by the authority of Jesus. 
Ott ovK HKoAoVGa — because he was not following. ‘The impf. takes 
us back to the time of the transaction, when the disciples saw him 
casting out demons. They were right in assuming this to be an 
abnormal case, because the proper place for the disciple assuming 
such powers was with Jesus. The Master kept such in his imme- 
diate company for instruction, and even his immediate disciples 
he sent out on such errands only very rarely. But all such restric- 
tions are themselves limited by the method of the Spirit’s working, 
which is like the wind, blowing where it will. The disciples had 
a right to expect that one who had come under the influence of 
Jesus would, like them, desire to be with him. But they did not 
take into account the fact that one might, under the influence of 
such a life, be awakened himself to the want and wretchedness of 
the world, and wish to put the mysterious power that he felt 
within him to the test, and that this might overpower even the 
desire for the companionship of the Lord. 

39. xaxodoyjoat — fo speak evil... Jesus puts the matter imme- 
diately upon its proper footing, showing the disciples that, reason- 
ing from the facts within their possession, they ought to have 
drawn a favorable conclusion. ‘To be sure, it was so far against 
the man, that he did not company with them; but that was not 
conclusive. Whereas it was conclusive, that he was able to per- 
form the miracle. The test whether one is fit to perform an act 


1 xaxodoyyoa: Comes within the classical period, but «axes A¢yeey is more usual. 
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is the performance of the act. A man’s fitness to write poetry, to 
preach, to paint, to perform miracles, is proved by his perform- 
ance in each case. Can he do the thing? But here there was a 
further question involved, whether the man really belonged to the 
disciples of Jesus, and so had a right to use the name that he had 
used in casting out the demons. The fact, that he did not follow 
the disciples, seemed to be against his own right as a disciple, but 
this was entirely overborne by the effect that followed his use of 
the name. He could not cast out demons, actually cast them out, 
in the name of Jesus, and then turn around and revile it. Or, as 
Jesus says, he could not do it ray, guick/y. The two things are 
incongruous, so that they could not follow each other rapidly. 

40. os ovx dori Kal Hudv trip ypav — he who is not against us 
ts forus. This is not the opposite of “he that is not against us 
is for us,” but its complement (Mt. 12%). There Jesus is talking 
about this same matter of casting out demons, which he had been 
accused of doing in the name of Beelzebub. But he answers that 
the act is one of hostility to Satan, and cannot therefore proceed 
from Satan himself. One cannot be for and against at the same 
time. Then he applies the same principle to himself, saying that 
he who is not for him is against him. Here, he shows that this 
same act of casting out demons is friendly to himself, as it is 
hostile to Satan, and that he who shows himself thus friendly, can- 
not be at the same time hostile. The use which is often made of 
Mt. 12”, to show that there is no such thing as indifference to 
Jesus, but that seeming indifference is real hostility, is unwarrant- 
able. The real meaning of both passages is, that friendliness and 
hostility are incongruous, and cannot therefore exist together. 


huay, us, instead of buds», you, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCD 1, 13, 69, 
209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


41. os yap dv orion tuas worjptov vdaros ey dvdmare ort Xptorov 
éore— For whoever gives you a cup of water to drink on the 
ground that you belong to Christ. ovouare is used here like the 
Latin momen to denote cause or season. RV. decause ye are 
Christ’s. This confirms the preceding by showing that even a 
small service done in his name will be taken as showing friendli- 
ness to him, and so will not lose its reward. It gets its character 
from its motive of attachment to him. 


Omit rq@ before dvduare Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ke ABCLNX II. Omit 
pov, my, after édvéuarc Treg. WH. RV. xe ABC* KLN II* 1, 229, 238, 
435, Pesh. Harcl. ¢ex#. Insert ov Tisch. x* C8 DX FAI? Latt. Memph. 
Harcl. marg. The pleonasm favors this reading, as Tisch. says. Insert 
bri, that, before ov wh dwrodécy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BC* DL A mss. 
Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. Syrr. Memph. 


42. xai Os dv oxavdaXion &a TovTwy Tay pixpoV TOY TiCTEvOVTWY, 
Kadov €or air® pdrddov, ef mepixetras pros Gvixds — And whoever 
N 
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causes the fall of one of these little ones who believe, it is well for 
him rather, if an upper millstone ts hung around his neck. | 


Insert rovrwy, these, before r&y pixpdy, Little ones, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. ® ABC* 842 DLM?2 N A 1, mess. of Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Harcl. Omit els éué, in me, after ray ricrevévrwy, who believe, Tisch. WH. 
RV. (Treg. marg.) x A mss. Lat. Vet. also C* D one ms. Lat. Vet., which 
read rloriv éxdvtwy, have faith, without els éué. bros duxds, upper mill- 
stone, instead of AlOos purcxds, a millstone, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDL 
A Latt. Pesh. 


This presents the other side, the result of injuring one of his 
disciples. But it is noticeable that the injury is a spiritual one. 
Not that other hurts inflicted on them would not be taken as indi- 
cating hostility to him, but that Jesus, when he thinks of such 
injuries, singles out those inflicted on their spiritual nature as the 
only ones that will really harm them, though others show the dis- 
position to harm them. xadAdv éort aira parrov — it is well for 
him rather’ Regularly, the form of conditional sentence em- 
ployed would correspond to the assumption that the condition is 
contrary to the fact ; #.e. past tenses of the ind. would be employed. 
The English Version indicates this by its translation, z¢ were better, 
were hung, and were cast. The present corstruction, making it a 
pure condition, leaves out of sight that the clause os av oxavdaXré 
has already assumed cxavdartilev, — causing to fall, as the actual 
case. pvAos dvixds — an upper millstone. Both words are Biblical, 
and d6vtxés is found only here and in the parallel passage (Mt. 18°). 
This is another case, therefore, in which only the interdependence 
of the written accounts will account for the identity of the lan- 
guage. The grist was ground in a mill between an upper and 
under stone, the under one being stationary, and the upper one 
turned by an ass, whence the name dvtxés. 

43. xai dav oxavdaXrXicy ce 9 xElp Tov, drdKoWoy a’rnv’ Kadov éoriv 
oe xudXov etc. —and if your hand causes you to fall, cut tt off; tt 
ts well for you to enter into life maimed, etc. 


oxavdaXlcy, instead of -{y, Tisch. WH. RV. x» BL A mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 
éorly ce, instead of cos éorl, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A 13, 28, 69**, 


346. 


oxavdadion — This word forms the connection between this and 
the preceding discourse. Jesus has begun by speaking of what it 
is to be identified with him, and incidentally has introduced the 
subject of the injury inflicted on him by causing the fall of one of 
‘his disciples. And in connection with this has come up the ques- 
tion of comparative values, spiritual and material. This leads him 
to speak of the things in the man himself that would lead to his 
fall, and to continue the subject of comparative values in connec- 


1 The comp. of «adds (OF xades) is found only once in the N.T. (Acts 251°). 
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tion with that. It is well to cut off hand, or foot, or eye, sooner 
than run the risk through either of them of absolute spiritual 
loss. eioeAOety eis +. Cwnv— fo enter into life. Life is the word 
used in the Bible to express the reward of righteousness. And 
it is the word which expresses the natural, instead of the imposed 
consequence of conduct. Conduct reacts on the life, the being of 
the man, and right conduct conduces to health and fulness of life. 
eis tr. Téevvayv — info Gehenna. This is the Grecized form of 
pim°y the Vale of Hinnom, which is the valley on the SE. side 
of Jerusalem. This valley had been desecrated by the sacrifice 
of children to Moloch, and had been used as an accursed place, 
for the refuse and garbage of the city. Here worms consumed 
the dead matter, and fires were kept burning to destroy the refuse. 
Hence it came to be used as a name for the place of future punish- 
ment. eis ro rip ro doBeorov— into the unquenchable fire. This 
is borrowed from the continual fires of Hinnom spoken of above. 
And the material figure expresses the idea of destruction, as life 
denotes the opposite side of retribution. The contrast with Cwnv 
would indicate that this is the meaning of the figure here, rather 
than torment. Jesus follows here his usual habit of borrowing 
current language, which lends itself, however, to the expression of 
more radical spiritual ideas than it conveyed to the common 
understanding. ‘This is not a necessary deduction from the lan- 
guage, but its aptness for the expression of the deeper thought, and 
the aptness of Jesus for the deeper thought, combine to create a 
strong probability of its correctness. 


Omit v.44, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 1, 28, 118, 251. 
45. xadov éoriv ce — it ts well for you. 


éorly ce, instead of éorl cot, Tisch. Treg. WII. RV. » ABCEFGHKLVX 
All. Omit els 7d wip rd AgBeoroy, into the unquenchable fire Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BCL A 1 28, 118, 251, two mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 

Omit v.46, same authorities as v.*. 


47. xadov cé éorw povodbadpov ciceAOety cis THv BactrEiay Tov 
@cod, 7 Svo0 dOarpors exovra BAnOnvar cis THVv yeevvav, drov, etc. — 
It is well for you to enter one-eyed into the kingdom of God, than 
having two eyes to be cast into Gehenna, where, etc. 


oé éorcy, instead of cor éorl, Tisch. Treg. WH. (RV.) ® B; éorly ce of 
LA. Omit rod rupés, of fire, after yéervay (Gehenna of fre not hell fire), 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BDL A 1, 28, 118, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Kingdom of God is substituted in this case for 4fe. The con- 
trast with yéevvay shows that it is the future, rather than the 
present form of the kingdom, that is strictly meant. But in the 
mouth of Jesus, such a term as kingdom of God has a permanent 
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meaning, which is never lost among the minor changes. To him 
it meant simply the realm in which the will of God is done. It is 
well,’ he says, to enter that realm at any cost. 

48. orov 6 oxwdrnf aira@y od reAevTa, Kal TO 7p ov oBevvyTat — 
where their worm ates not, and the fire is not quenched. Both 
worm and fire are here destructive forces, and belong in the 
same category as life and death, denoting natural and not imposed 
penalties. Of course, it is the soul that undergoes punishment, 
and the punishment consists in the forces that prey upon it and 
destroy it. 6 oxwAné airav— their worm, the worm, #.e. that 
preys upon the inhabitants of this dread realm. 

ov reXeuTa, kal . . . ov oBevyvvTat— dies not, and... ts not 
guenched. It is the permanence of the retribution that is ex- 
pressed in these material figures. ‘This is characteristic of natural 
penalties as distinguished from imposed penalties. Whippings 
and imprisonments are subject to limitations of time, but the 
wounds inflicted on the man himself by his sins, the degradation 
and deterioration of his being, have no such limitation. ‘The 
worm that gnaws, and the fire that burns inwardly have no limits. 
They propagate themselves. 

49, 50. mas yap mupi aktcOyoerat. Kadov To dda(s) — For every 
one shall be salted with fire. Salt ts good. 


Omit xal waca Ovola art addioOjoera, and every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt, Tisch. Treg. marg. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A 1, 61, 73, 
118, 205, 206, 209, 229, 251, 258, 435, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. 


This is confessedly one of the most difficult passages to inter- 
pret in the N.T. In the first place, it seems necessary to con- 
nect mvpi with wtp, v.%, and ddAtcOyoerae in v.” with dAas in 
v.”, And it is this connection with what precedes and follows 
that makes trouble. For zvpi is also connected with dAcoOyce- 
rat, and adtoOyoera, from its connection with dAas, gets a good 
meaning, and zvpi, from its connection with zip, gets a bad 
meaning. That makes the crux of the situation. Meyer is 
about the only one who faces this, and gives us a key that fits into 
all the wards of the lock. ‘This he does by obtaining his interpre- 
tation of dA:o@yoerac from Lev. 2", where it is called the salt of 
the covenant. To be salted would mean, therefore, for any one 
to have the covenant fulfilled on himself. as would refer thus 
to those who suffer the doom of Gehenna, and the meaning would 
be that every one of these shall have the covenant fulfilled on him 
by its fires. And on the other hand, every sacrifice, such as those 
make who cut off hand or foot, or eye, to preserve themselves 
from spiritual loss, will have the covenant fulfilled on them by the 


1 On this use of the pos. instead of the comp., zwe//, instead of detfer, sce Win. 
35. 2. ¢. 
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salt of purifying wisdom. The difficulty with this very ingenious, 
and otherwise satisfactory interpretation is, that it involves a re- 
condite allusion to the usages and meanings of ceremonial law, 
which is entirely foreign to our Lord’s manner of speech. And 
then, it gives also a double meaning to dAas, one in the verb 
aAtc@noerat, and another in the noun itself. This breaks up the 
connection made by the recurrence of the same keywords, not so 
badly, to be sure, as when different meanings are assigned to zip 
in v.*”, but still enough to constitute a difficulty. Another very 
serious difficulty is, that it requires the retention of the second 
clause of v.”, x. aca Ovoia, etc. This clause is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful. And yet, it furnishes the only use of dAas 
giving us a transition to the dAas of v.”, as the meaning of 
dd\tocOyoerat makes no connection with that. No, we shall have 
to find an interpretation that will enable us to pass right over from 
the first clause of v.® to v.*, and that at the same time will preserve 
the connection with v.%. Salt in that case will have to denote a 
purifying element, to connect ® and ®, and fire will have to de- 
note a destroying element, to connect “ and “. That is, we have 
brought together in this v.” the purifying element salt, and the 
destroying element fire, and the statement is that the destructive 
element performs a purifying part. The object of all retributions, 
even of the penal retributions of Gehenna, is to purify. They 
serve, like sickness in the physical being, to warn man against 
violations of the law of his being. But the statement is not re- 
stricted to these, but is extended, as the unlimited zds naturally 
suggests, to the cutting off of hand and foot and eye also. Every 
one shall be purified either by the loss of parts, self-inflicted to 
preserve the whole, or by the destroying fires of Gehenna. This 
is the law of our being, and every one has to submit to it, in one 
form or another. 

xadov To GdAas!— salt is good. The special form of purification 
meant is that of affliction. But the statement is general — shat 
which purifies is good. dvakov— literally saliless. apricere? — 
will you season? ‘The meaning of the proverb is, that there are 
certain things in the world having special qualities which they can 
impart to other substances ; and if they lose these qualities, what 
can impart them to the very things which possess them as their 
special character? In other words, what can perfume the rose? 
what can salt salt? spice spice? or restore grace where it is lost? 
So, if loss loses its power to chasten, what will chasten loss? ro dAa. 


1 gaa in the last clause is formed regularly from 4s, which is regular, but not 
found here; also from daa, the reading of Tisch. in the first two clauses, and a later 
form. But it is not to be formed regularly from daas, though the two are conjoined 
in the authorities followed by Treg. WH. daas is also a later form. 

2 This word means strictly to prepare food, and only in comic writers and the 
Bible, £0 season it. 
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dxere €v €avtois dAa — have saltin yourselves. Our Lord’s injunction 
is that they have the purifying element in themselves, instead of 
being dependent on outside agencies, such as loss and retribution, 
for it. This is the condition of purifying power in the outward 
agencies. Taste in the man himself is necessary to the savor of 
salt, feeling to the heat of fire, faith to the grace of God. eipyvev- 
ere €y GAAnAOts | — cultivate peace, or be at peace, among yourselves, 
This injunction is the special form of the previous general admoni- 
tion fitted to the present case. They had been disputing about 
precedence among themselves, and about rights with another man, 
whose place among themselves they ought to have recognized. 


&\as in the first two clauses of v., ABCDNX IT etc. &da, Tisch. x*L A. 
dXa in last clause, Tisch. Treg. WH. x* AB* DL A 1, 28, 209. 


This discourse is evidently one in which the connections of 
thought have been obscured, and interpretation hindered, by the 
imperfectness of the report. But our Gospel has preserved for 
us, however imperfectly, thoughts and connections both charac- 
teristic and valuable. In Mt. the setting of the discourse is the 
same, in Capernaum after the return from the mountain of Trans- 
figuration. And the connections of thought in the conversation 
are the same, until we come to Mk.’s peculiar ending. Instead 
of this, we have the parable of the lost sheep, and from that it 
runs on into different discourse. Lk. introduces the discourse in 
the same way, but carries it on only through the part relating to 
the man healing in hisname. ‘The danger of leading astray a dis- 
ciple he introduces elsewhere. But Mk.’s ending, however peculiar 
and difficult, has an air of verisimilitude, not in form, but in matter. 


JUDA. MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


x.1-12. Jesus departs from Galilee, and comes to Judea 
and Pere@a. The Pharisees try him with one of thetr test- 
guestions, in regard to divorce. Jesus’ ansiver. 


Jesus’ ministry in Galilee is at an end, and he goes into the 
region of Southern Palestine. Between this beginning and the 
controversy about divorce which Mk. introduces immediately, 
there is a gap, which Lk. fills in with his most characteristic 
matter. This question of divorce was one of the puzzles of the 


1To make this phrase consistent, either the pron. should be changed to the 
reflexive, or the prep. to pera. 
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schools, arising from the ambiguity of the law. Jesus, in his 
answer, interprets the law in accordance with the liberal school, 
which allowed laxness of divorce ; but says that this license was 
due to their spiritual dulness. From the beginning, #.¢., originally 
and essentially, marriage, being based on the sexual distinction 
and act, and therefore a Divine institution, is indissoluble, and 
divorce involves adultery. 


1. Kat éxetOev— And from this place. The place meant is 
Capernaum. See 9*. xat mépav r+. ‘Ilopddvou—and across the 
Jordan. The general district, ra dpa, into which he came was 
Southern Palestine, including the region on both sides of the 
river. mdAwv dxyAo — multitudes again. During the last part of 
the time in Galilee, he was alone with his disciples. See 9%. 
But now, in Judza, he is entering on a new phase of his general 
mission, the multitudes gather around him again, and he is teach- 
ing them as usual. The Impf. édidacxey denotes not a single act, 
but a course of action, and should be translated, was seaching. 


Kal, instead of 8a rod, before répay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BC* L 
Memph. 


2. Kai rpooeAOovres Papioaio éxnpwrwv aitrov— And Pharisees 
came to him and asked him. meapaLovres airov— testing him. 
This was a test, not a temptation. Heclaimed to bea Rabbi, and 
they proposed to put him to a test by propounding to him one of 
their puzzles. The law of divorce itself allowed it in case of the 
wife’s coming into disfavor with her husband because of his find- 
ing something unseemly in her. The school of Shammai, which 
was in general the stricter school, interpreted this to apply only 
to cases of adultery, while the opposite school of Hillel licensed 
divorce under it for any cause. See Deut. 24’. The ambiguity 
of the passage, and the disputes of the Rabbis, made it a cause 
célébre, fitted to test, and possibly to discredit, the superior wis- 
dom claimed by Jesus. 


Omit ol, the, before apicata, Treg. WH. RV. ABL ATI, two mss. Lat. 
Vet. éxnpwrwy, instead of érnpwracay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. k BCDLM A. 


3. Tivpiy évereiAatro Mwions ;— What did Moses conmand you? 
Jesus recognizes that this is to them primarily a question of the 
Mosaic Law, and so, in order to get the matter properly before 
them, he asks for the law. 

4. BiBdov!— means a roll, the form in which all written docu- 
ments were prepared at the time. dmocraciov? — of divorce. This 


1 BiBAcov is a diminutive from Bi8Aos, which denotes primarily the papyrus plant, 
the bark of which was prepared for writing. 
2 This word is rare, and in the sense of divorce it is peculiar to the Bible. 
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reply does not contain the condition of the divorce in the original, 
which made the subject of dispute between the two schools, viz., 
that the wife had come into disfavor because the husband found 
something unseemly in her (Deut. 24'). This is an indication 
that Jesus’ questioners belonged to the school of Hillel, which 
found in it practically no barrier to absolute freedom of divorce, 
so that in citing the law, they would ignore this as having no bear- 
ing on the case. Mt. 19°’ gives a different version of the affair, 
which, however, defines their position still more distinctly as the 
liberal position. According to that, their question is, whether it 
is lawful for a man to divorce his wife for every cause. Jesus 
answers this by defining his own position forbidding divorce, when 
they ask, why Moses allowed it then. ‘The order is unimportant, 
and there is nothing to choose between the two accounts. 

6 8 ‘Ingots elev aidrois, Ipods r. cxAnpoxapdiav tov eyparpev 
spiy THv évrodyv tavtnv'—And Jesus said to them out of re- 
gard to the hardness of your heart; he wrote you this command. 
oxAnpoxapdia * — coarseness of spirit. oxAnpos means hard, in the 
sense of rough or coarse, rather than unimpressible. xapdia is the 
common word for the inner man generally, in the N.T. The 
whole word denotes the rude nature which belongs to a primitive 
civilization. This principle of accommodation to the time in 
Scripture is of inestimable importance, and of course limits finally 
the absoluteness of its authority. We find that the writers were 
subject to this limitation, as well as their readers. See also J. 16”. 
This answer of Jesus admits the correctness of the interpretation 
of Hillel and his school, as far as it was a matter of interpretation. 


‘O 82, instead of Kat dwoxpcbels 6, And answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BCL A Memph. 


6. did 8% dpyns xricews — But from the beginning of creation. 
Jesus goes back from the Mosaic Law to the original constitution 
of things, for which he cites Gen. 1”, in connection with 2%. 
This connection, instead of basing marriage on the taking of 
woman from man, puts it on the much broader and more rational 
ground of their sexual relation. 

dpcev xai OnAv éxoinoey abrovs — male and female he made them$ 


Omit 6 Oeds, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
This conforms to the original, in which 6 Oeds belongs to the preceding part 
of the statement, and is omitted here, 


7. &vexey Tovrov— on this account, viz., because of the physical 
relation, pointing to an even closer union than that between 
parent and child. Both belong to the perpetuity of the family, MS 


; On this meaning of xpés, see Win. 49 4, c). It is not common Greek usage. 
2 gxAnpoxapsia is a Biblical word. 8 Gen. 177, 
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but the relation of husband and wife is, in the nature of things, 
more intimate and compelling. With the omission of the last clause, 
and shall cleave to his wife, stress is laid on the separation from 
father and mother, and so on the superiority of the other union. .~ 


Omit xal rpooxod\AnOhoerat wpds Thy yuvaixa avrod, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) 
WH. RV. marg. ® B. e 


8. x. évovrat of dio cis cdpxa piav—and the two shall become 
one flesh.’ oi &vo is not found in the Heb., but was introduced into 
the Sept. It adds nothing to the meaning, though it strengthens 
the expression of it. évovra es is a Hebraism, denoting the 
coming into a state.? The union pointed out is a physical one, 
being that to which the sexual relation points — “hey shall become 
one flesh. The sexual act unites them, makes them one, the same 
as the junction of two streams make one river, the union of hydro- 
gen and oxygen in certain proportions makes one substance, water, 
the mechanical joining of different parts fitted to each other makes 
the one structure. wore ovxére eict do, AAG pia cap§ — so that 
they are no longer two, but one flesh. This is our Lord’s inference 
from the preceding quotation. ‘The duality no longer exists; it 
has been replaced by this structural unity. Before, there had 
been two beings structurally fitted for each other; now, their 
union makes this new structural unity. If they had remained two, 
they would be separate; but being now structurally one, they 
belong together. 

9. 0 ovv 6 Weds ovvelevéev, dvOpwrros py xwupilérw— what therefore 
Grod joined together, let not man separate. The act of joining 
together is God’s, since the constitution that underlies it is His ; 
divorce, on the other hand, is a matter of human legislation ; and ° 
the human is not to set aside the divine. God has not only 
created this structural unity in the original creation of man; he 
has made man himself to recognize this purpose of his structure, 
and has written this law of his physical being in his spiritual nature, 
so that what tends in brutes to indiscriminate intercourse, tends 
in man to the indissoluble and sacred bond of marriage. Jesus 
nowhere shows the absolute rationality and verity of his thought 
more than here. Spirituality is the very core of that thought, but .- 
it never misleads him so that he misses the material facts. And 
it is the insistence on these here, that saves him from an immoral 
sentimentality. Whatever may underlie marriage in the realm of 
the feelings, it is itself physical, and produces structural unity. 
And about that, for the profoundest reasons, God gathers all the 
holiest feelings, and by solemn sanctions, confines them within 
that circle. Except for that confinement, the feelings themselves 
lose their sacredness, and become unhallowed and profane. 


1 Gen, 2%, 2 Heb, > mn. 
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10. Kai eis ryv oixiav' maddy, of pabyrai wepi TovTrov émynpwrwy 
avrov — And (having come) into the house again, the disciples asked 
him about this. 


els rh» olxlay, instead of év rq olxlg, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL A. 
Omit avrod, kis, after ol wadnral, the disciples, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
, BCL A 28. rovrov, this, instead of rot avroi, the same, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x ABCLMNX IA mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. éanpuwrwy, instead of 
éxrnpwrnoay, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BCL A. 


11. “Os dv droAvoy — Whosoever puts away his wife. 
ay, instead of édy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A. 


Jesus states now what takes place in case of a second marriage 
following a mere formal divorce. It is to be inferred from the 
previous statement of the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
Any formal sundering of the tie leaves it really whole ; the union 
being of this natural, physical kind, not accomplished by any for- 
mal procedure, but in the sexual act uniting man and woman, no 
formal procedure can break it, but simply leaves it as it was. And 
so, if any man divorces his wife and marries another, the second 
marriage goes for naught and the connection is an adulterous one, 
simply because the divorce is nil; it does nothing towards dissolv- 
ing the marriage. 

12. x. éav airy drodvoaca tT. avdpa aitis yaunoy d\Aov — and 
tf she, having put away her husband, marries another. Under 
the Jewish law, the wife could not put away her husband, and 
while Jesus goes outside of Jewish law and develops general prin- 
ciples in his teaching, he does not travel outside of Jewish custom 
in finding the occasion of that teaching. This is one of the things 
that point to the Gentile surroundings and destination of this 
Gospel. Though evidently written by a Jew, it grew up in Gentile 
soil, and there this appendix to Jesus’ own teaching became per- 
fectly natural. The exception to this prohibition of divorce — 
except for the cause of adultery — stated in Mt. 19° is really implied 
in our Lord’s statement of principles as recounted in our Gospel, 
because adultery is the real dissolution of the marriage tie, as dis- 
tinguished from the formal divorce. Precisely as divorce does not 
break the marriage tie, adultery does break it. But the state- 
ment is not full and clear without this, and in this respect the 
account of Mt. is to be followed. 


aur) dwoNvcaca, instead of yurh dwodtoy... xal, a woman puts away 
... and, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A Memph. ‘yaujon &ddoy», instead 
of yaunOp AdAy, ts married to another, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BC* DLA 
I, 13, 28, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. 


1 This use of eis without even any verb like si¢ or sfand, implying previous 
action, or motion to a place, is to be noticed. The return to the house is implied 
without any verb to suggest it. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN BLESSED 


13-16. Jesus blesses little children, and rebukes his dts- 
ciples for repelling those bringing them. 


Jesus meets with opposition here, but also with trust. They 
bring to him little children, that they may receive that wonderful 
touch which has healed so many. The disciples, whose thoughts 
are busy now with the important affairs of the kingdom, which 
seemed to them so near, rebuke them for intruding so slight 
matters on the Messiah. But Jesus became very angry, and bade 
the children to be brought to him, as representing the very spirit 
to which the kingdom belongs. 

Mt. and Mk. are parallel in their account from the close of the Galilean 
ministry to the final entry into Jerusalem. Lk. introduces, between the 
departure from Galilee and this point, much of his most characteristic 
matter. But beginning here, with the events immediately preceding the 


entry into Jerusalem, the three accounts become parallel. The following is 
a synopsis of these events: 


MATTHEW. MARK, LUKE. 
Question of Divorce. Same. 
Blessing of Children. “ Same. 
Rich Young Man. “ ‘6 
Parable of Householder. 
Prophecy of Death. Same. Same. 
Petition of James and John. ““ 
Blind Men at Jericho. ‘“s Same. 


13. wa ayytra atrav — that he may touch them. The symbolic 
action accompanying the blessing was the laying on of hands. 
See v.16. Zouch gives the rationale of that conventional form. 
The mere touch of that wonderful being had cured, restored, 
raised. His method in conveying these blessings had been the 
laying on of hands, and they saw in this the effect of contact with 
so marvellous a man. ézeripnwy attots — rebuked them. This re- 
buke was directed against the presumption of those persons in 
bringing mere children to the attention of so great and busy a 
person as Jesus. 

avrots, instead of rots rpoopépovacy, those bringing them, Treg. marg. 


WH. RV. x BCL A two mss, Lat. Vet. It is against this, that avroés is the 
reading of Mt. and Lk. 


14. nyavdxtrnoe— was indignant. Or rather, in accordance with 
the use of aor. to denote the entering on a state denoted by the 
verb, became indignant.’ The composition with dyav makes this a 
strong word. 


1 Burton, 41. 
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"Agere ta matdia epxerOar pds pe’ py KwAdvere avtra — Suffer 
the little children to come to me; forbid them not. The omission 
of the conjunction between the two clauses gives abruptness and 
force. 


Omit xal, and, before wh xwdvere Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BM* NX 
TAII Memph. 


ToV yap TolovTwy éariv % Bacrreia, etc.—/for fo such belongs 
the kingdom of God. The gen. is possessive, which is not denoted 
by of such is, AV.and RV. rav roovrwy denotes those possessing 
the childlike spirit of docility and humility. Cf. Mt. 18‘. The 
spirit is one that belongs to them as children, and is the result of 
their position of dependence and subordination, the same as the 
discipline which belongs to the condition of a soldier. But those 
who show that disposition, when it is no longer the effect of posi- 
tion, but a manifestation of character, belong to the kingdom of 
God. In children therefore, as children, appears the very quality 
of the kingdom, and this gives them a special distinction in the 
eyes of its members. They are not to be turned away as unworthy 
the attention of its king. The kingdom of God in the world con- 
sists of those who substitute for self-will and independence the 
will of God, and trust in his wisdom and goodness. And this is 
the attitude of childhood. What children feel towards their 
parents man should feel towards God. 

15. os dv py Séfyrat tr. Bacidetay 7. cod ws mardiov ob pi civeO7 
els aurnv — whoever does not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, shall not enter tnto it. The kingdom of God is in its idea, 
its essence, the rule and the authority of God, and then the sphere 
in which he bears rule, either the spirit of the individual man, or 
the assemblage of its subjects, the society constituted by them. 
When Jesus speaks of its acceptance, it is the rule itself which is 
meant; that is to be accepted with unquestionable obedience, as 
the child accepts the parental rule. And on the other hand, when 
he speaks of entrance into it, he means the society of its subjects, 
the perfect state and order which results from doing the will of 
God. 


ay, instead of éay, after os Tisch. Treg. WH. x BCDL A 1. 


16. Kai évayxadiodpevos' aird, xarevAoye® rifeis tas yxeipas er 
avira — And having taken them in his arms, he blessed them, put- 
ting his hands on them. 


karevr\dyec TiOels Tas yxetpas éx’ aurd, instead of ridels ras xetpas éx’ 
aird, nudAdye ard, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A Memph. 


1 See on 9%, The word occurs only in these two passages, and in the Sept. 

2 xarevAcye is a compound found only here in the Bible, and not at all outside. 
On the Hebraistic meaning of evaoyeiv, fo invoke blessings on, see on 641, On the 
augment of verbs beginning with ev, see Win. 12, 3. 
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THE STUMBLING BLOCK OF WEALTH 


17-31. Jesus ts asked the way to obtain life by a rich 
young man, and points him the way of the commandments. 
The young man professes to have kept these, and then Jesus 
shows him the way of self-renunctation. His disappoint. 
ment leads Jesus to speak of the danger of wealth, and of 
the reward of renunciation. 


The young man addresses Jesus as Good Teacher, and asks 
what he shall do to inherit eternal life. Jesus takes up this address 
first, and asks why he calls him good, when only God is good. 
And he points him to the commands of God for the answer 
to his question. The young man claims to have kept these, and 
as Jesus looks at him, he loves the evident feeling for righteous- 
ness that leads a man of manifestly moral life to dissatisfaction 
with himself, and seeing that it is his wealth that stands in the way, 
he bids him sell out, give to the poor, and follow him. It is evi- 
dent that he has probed the difficulty, for the man has too much 
to give up and sadly turns away. Jesus then turns to his disciples, 
and shows them that riches are a stumbling block in the way of 
life. ‘This excites their astonishment, as wealth and respectability 
go together. Whereupon, Jesus tells them that it is no easy thing 
to enter into the kingdom of God anyway, and for a rich man 
next to impossible ; in fact, impossible with men, and only possible 
with God. Peter, conscious (perhaps a little too conscious) that 
this demand of self-renunciation has been complied with by the 
disciples, asks what their reward will be. Jesus answers, rewards 
in kind here, with persecution; and in the future eternal life. 
But, lest they should think of themselves as having any exclusive 
right, or even necessary pre€minence in the kingdom, he warns 
them that many first shall be last, and last first. 


17. Kai éxzropevopévov atrov' es ryv 680v — And as he went forth 
into the road. See v.", where he is said to have gone into the house. 
els — The numeral is used sometimes, especially in late writers, in 
the sense of the indef. rus. The usage is so rare, however, as to 
warrant its rejection, except in sure cases. Here, it means that 


1 On this use of the gen. abs., where the noun or pronoun belongs to the structure 
of the sentence, see Win. 30, 11, Note. 
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one man came by himself to consult Christ.’ yovurerjoas ? — 
having kneeled to him. (anv aidvov xAnpovopnow— to inherit 
eternal iife® Eternal life was the term in common use among the 
Jews to denote the blessings of the Messianic kingdom, both here 
and hereafter. 

18. Ti pe A€yets dyabov ; — Why do you call me good? pe is not 
emphatic, as is shown by the use of the enclitic form. The reason 
of this question, and of the denial of goodness to any one but God 
which follows it, is that God alone possesses the absolute good. 
He is what others become. Human goodness is a growth, even 
when there is no imperfection. It develops, like wisdom, from 
childhood to youth, and then to manhood. And it was this 
human goodness which was possessed by Jesus. See Lk. 2™, 
Heb. 2” 5°. This has a bearing, too, on the question propounded 
by the young man, since it was not to the good teacher as such, 
but to the absolutely good God, that questions in regard to the 
real good that brings the promised reward should be addressed. 
And this is the form in which question and answer are put in 
Mt. 19” as follows: ‘‘ What good thing shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?’’ “Why do you ask me concerning the good thing? 
One is good, God.” 

19. Tas évroAds oldas— You know the commandments. This is 
connected immediately with the preceding statement about God. 
These commands belong to the law of the one only absolutely 
good Being, and it is therefore in these commands that the young 
man is bidden to look for the answer to his question. Moreover, 
he is familiar with these commands, and why therefore seek any 
further for his answer. There is, however, an answer to this seem- 
ingly unanswerable question of Jesus. Though the commands 
are divine, and as divine would be a ne plus ultra, they were 
revealed through men, and this human element in them makes it 
possible for men belonging to a more spiritual time, or themselves 
more spiritual, to go further in revealing the ways of God to men. 
That is what Jesus himself did in the Sermon on the Mount, set- 
ting in contrast the imperfect commands of the ancients and his 
own perfect injunctions. This is one of the cases therefore, in 
which Jesus suggests more than appears on the surface, viz., that 
there is a chance that even so-called divine commands may not 
be ultimate. The suggestion itself is pertinent to a time of transi- 
tion from one era of divine revelation to another, and the method 
of suggestion is not absent from the teaching of Jesus, who fre- 
quently gave men something to think of, some riddle to solve, 
instead of always throwing so much light himself as to save them 


1 Win. 18, 9. 2 yovumerecy is a later Greek word. ; ; 
8 In classical Greek, this verb is restricted to the meaning, to obtain by inheri- 
tance, and it governs the gen. 
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alltrouble. In this very case, Jesus proceeds to add something to 
what he has cited as the divine commands, showing that these do 
not contain the last words in the matter. The commands cited 
by him are those of the second table of the law, except the tenth, 
and with the command defraud not, added. This addition is not 
to be referred to a single passage like Deut. 24, but is a remi- 
niscence of many such passages, besides being a self-evident part 
of the law of righteousness.! 

20. Kai éy, tatra mavra épvrakdunv — And he said, all these I 
kept. ‘This claim of innocence on the part of the young man was 
evidently not intended to be absolute, but was simply that this had 
been the general course of his life, viz., a course of observance of 
the divine law. The cause of his dissatisfaction with himself was 
not that his obedience to these commands was not perfect, a per- 
fection which was not expected by Judaism, as their system of 
sacrifices showed, but a secret feeling that this was not enough. 
éepvrakduny — 1 kept. 

Omit dwoxpels, answering, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x B A 

Memph. é¢», instead of elwev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BC A Memph. 


21. éuBrahas aire, nyaryoev avrov — the look was evidently to 
confirm the impression made by the words of the young man. 
Here was a constant observer of the law, who yet was not satisfied 
with himself. Would his looks bear out the impression created 
by this? Would sincerity, purity, and thoughtfulness appear in 
his face and bearing? Yes, for Jesus having looked on him, loved 
him. “Ev ce torepet— One thing you lack. 


ge, instead of oo, Tisch. Treg. msarg. WH. RV. & BCM II* 28. 


The commands of the law which had been cited were mostly 
negative ; they forbade a man’s doing any harm to his neighbor, 
and in the matter of his goods, they forbade stealing and defraud- 
ing. And so far in the path of righteousness the young man had 
gone. The thing which was lacking in him was the positive side, 
to contribute to his neighbor’s good, and for this purpose, to sacri- 
fice his own. This was not enjoined by Jesus as an extraordinary 
goodness, not required of other men (supererogation, counsels of 
perfection), nor was it intended to apply a test to him, which 
should reveal to him an entirely different righteousness (Pauline 
doctrine of faith); but it was just what it purported to be, the 
discovery to him of a serious defect in an otherwise lovable char- 
acter. Jesus saw that he clung to his wealth in a way quite incom- 
patible with any just estimate of the higher good ; that there was 


1 See Mal. 35, Ex. 2110 LXX. 
2 This sense of heeping, by way of observing, is in classical Greek confined to 
the active, and is attached to the middle only in Biblical Greek. 
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hidden in that love of riches a luxurious self-love and a lack of 
sympathy with the want of men, that made it endanger the very 
roots of character. ‘The counsel that he gives him, therefore, is 
adapted to his individual case. There are evidently two grounds 
for it: one the need of the man himself, and the other the desire 
of Jesus to attach this choice spirit to himself, to have him in the 
inner circle of his disciples attending immediately upon himself. 
He needed to cut away all his attachments to the world, all his 
temptations to luxurious, self-indulgent living, for his own good, 
but specially in order to follow the hard and self-denying life of 
Jesus. This requirement of personal discipleship was what the 
first disciples had met themselves of their own motion, but they 
did not have the temptation of wealth to overcome. See 116”, 21, 
865 (-rots) rrwxocs — Without the art. it means, give fo poor people, 
individualizing it. This meets another side of the young man’s 
lack, his want of sympathy with the poor. &€es Oyoavpov év ov- 
pavw — This is related, first, to the question, what he should do 
to inherit eternal life, with which he approached Jesus; and 
secondly, to Jesus’ requirement; he should sell earthly posses- 
sions in order to obtain treasure in heaven. «ai detpo, dxoAovOe 
po.—and come, follow me. This means in this case, evidently, 
become my personal follower, attached to my person. Here was 
a lovely but weak character, not inured to self-sacrifice nor heroic 
living ; and it needed, on the one hand, to be initiated into such 
living, and on the other, the companionship of the strong and 
sympathetic Master. 

Omit rots before rrwxois, Treg. (WH.) RV. ABNX TA. Omit dpas 


Tov craupby, having taken up the cross, after dxodovder yor, follow me, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. x BCD A 406, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. edd. 


22. ‘O 8 orvyvdcas'— And his countenance fell, RV. The 
word denotes the outward sign of sorrow, gloom. 

qv yap éxwv xryjpata roAAka — for he had great wealth. The 
grief was caused by his having to go away without obtaining his 
object; the going away was caused by what seemed to him the 
impossibility of Jesus’ conditions. It might be comparatively easy 
for a man having only small or moderate possessions to give them 
up, but it involved too great a sacrifice in his case. 

23. IIas SvoxcAws of ra xpypata exovres eis r. Baciretav Tov Ocod 
eiveAcvoovrat ; —With what difficulty will those having wealth enter 
into the kingdom of God? Jesus generalizes here, and the case in 
hand goes far to confirm what he says, because there is nothing to 
complicate the conditions ; we can see the working of wealth by it- 
self. Here is a lovely character, with no other adverse conditions, 
and yet just the possession of wealth is enough to undermine it. He 


1 grvyvdcas is a rare word, even in the Bible, and is found outside only in 
Polybius, 120 B.C, 
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had gone along through life, choosing purity instead of lust, honesty 
instead of fraud, truth instead of falsehood, but in all this he had 
not been called upon to make the supreme choice, his wealth had 
not stood in the way. But now, he is confronted with a wisdom 
that is able to show him what is for him the supreme good, and 
there wealth gets in its deadly work. The lower good proves to 
be stronger than the higher, and the latter is set aside. There is 
the difficulty ; the kingdom of God does not consist in the practice 
of this or that separate virtue, but in the choice of the highest 
- good, which regulates individual acts ; and wealth has the power, 
beyond most other things, of making itself appear the greatest 
ood. 

. 24. Of St paPyrai eOapBortvro émi rots Adyos abrov'— And the 
disciples were astonished at his words. The disciples were amazed 
at these words, the same as every one is amazed now; or rather, 
their amazement then corresponds to the entire disuse into which 
sayings of this class have fallen now. ‘Then, as now, there was an 
established religion, in which wealth enabled its possessor to come 
to the front, and occupy the most prominent positions. So far 
from disqualifying them, it gave its possessors prestige, and always 
wealth leads to culture and respectability, while poverty is the 
parent of vice and crime. ‘The ordinary condition of the world is 
that of routine morals, and it has no ear for revolutionary words 
like these. 

25. mas Svoxoddv éorw eis tr. B... cloedOctv— how difficult tt is 
to enter into the kingdom of God. The internal evidence is quite 
in favor of the shorter reading, because it is short, and because it 
is one of those cases in which a brief and somewhat puzzling 
saying is a constant temptation to copyists and commentators to 
introduce something explanatory and alleviating. The longer 
reading would be intended to modify the preceding statement 
by showing that it was not the possession of wealth, but the trust 
in it, confidence in its power to procure all the necessary satisfac- 
tions and goods of life, that prevented entrance into the kingdom. 
The shorter reading generalizes still more the preceding state- 
ment, making the difficulty of entering the kingdom to be inherent 
in its nature, and so universal, instead of locating it in the class, 
rich men. It involves the choice of the highest good, which in 
various ways, and not merely on the side of wealth, interferes with 
what men consider the more immediate and practical good. 


Omit robs reroObras él rots xphuaccy, those who trust in riches, Tisch. 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. marg. 8B A one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. ed. 


eixoTrwtepov €or Kapnrov ba Tpvpadrtas padidos SueAety? — If ts 
easter for a camel to go through a needle's eye. The proverb is an 


1 On the use of és to denote the cause of emotion, see Win. 48 ¢, c). 
2 evxomwrepov and rpvpadias are both Biblical words, 


fe) 
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exaggerated rhetorical statement of the difficulty. In the parallel 
accounts in Mt. and Lk., some mss. have the reading xdpwrov, 
meaning @ cab/, which is much more apposite. Using the shorter 
reading in v.”, as on the whole more probable, the whole would 
mean, it ts hard for any man to get into the kingdom of God, and 
for a rich man next toimpossible. He is in the position of having 
the lower good which other men want, and this is more of an 
obstacle to the perception and choice of the higher good. 


Omit 74s before rpuzadlas Treg. WH. RV. x ACDFKMNU LAI. Be- 
fore pagldos Treg. WH. RV. » ACDGKMNU AII Memph. d:edéei», 
instead of elceNOety, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC(D)K II, 1, 69, 124, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. 


26. repicods efexAnocovro — before, they had been astonished ; 
now, they were excessively beside themselves with amazement. This 
making the difficulty of entering the kingdom universal, and 
increasing it in the case of rich men to almost an impossibility, 
fairly took away their breath. For one of the promises in regard 
to that kingdom had been, that prosperity and righteousness were 
to become common in Israel, and even to be extended to the 
Gentiles. And Jesus seemed to be making it more and more 
inaccessible than ever. 

A€yovres pds Eavtovs (airév) — saying fo themselves (him). 

atréy, instead of éavrovs, Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BCD Memph. Tisch. 


urges against this the usage of Mk., who never says A¢yerw wpds, except 
with éavrovs or d\AHAous. 


Kati ris Swwarat awbqvar;— Who then (And who) can be saved? 
xai, with interrogatives, makes an abrupt rejoinder to what has 
been said.! 

27. Tapa dvOpwros ddivarov — With men it is impossible. Sal- 
vation is impossible with men; but in salvation, we are dealing 
not with men, but with God. The incarnation and the Holy Spirit 
are not within the category of human agencies, but of the Divine, 
and given these, even the impossibilities of human nature have to 

ive way. avra yap Swara. mdvra is emphatic. Ad! things are 
posstble with God, not because he can travel outside the ordinary 
agencies, and bring things to pass by a simple fiat, but because he 
has limitless command of all the forces in any department. In 
the moral and spiritual sphere, he brings things to pass, not by 
recourse to other than moral and spiritual agencies, but by the 
word, the Spirit, and the Christ, all of them agencies charged with 
spiritual power. 


Omit dé, and, after éuSdréfas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* A 1, 
Memph. Omit rq before Gey Tisch. Treg. WH. x BCNX TA. Omit éore 
after duvard Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. ® BC. 


1 Win. 53,34. Thay.-Grm. Lez. I. 2g. 
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28. “Hpfaro' déyew 5 Hérpos atra, "Sov, ucts dpyxapev? mdvra, 
Kat nKoAovOnkapev* co. — Peter began to say to him, Lo, we left all, 
and have followed thee. 


Omit Kal, And, before nptaro, degan, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCX TA. 
AxodovO}xapey, instead of -capev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCD. 


Hpets — we is emphatic, contrasting their conduct with that of the 
rich young man. Mt. adds what is implied in the other accounts, rz 
dpa dora ipiv; what shall we have therefore? This seems to bea 
most incongruous and unspiritual question to ask in the religious 
and moral sphere. What we shall get for our self-denial, is a 
question which shows that the disciples were entirely unable to 
understand their leader’s ruling ideas. And yet from their posi- 
tion, the question was inevitable. Because their Scriptures and 
ecclesiastical writings, which they regarded as authoritative in these 
matters, are. full of descriptions of the prosperity and bliss of the 
Messianic kingdom, of the temporal and material rewards of the 
faithful. And so far they had met with nothing in their associa- 
tion with the man whom they believed to be the Messianic king, 
but privation; instead of adding to their worldly good, this asso- 
ciation had diminished, if not destroyed it. They had borne 
everything for him; what return would he, in his greatness, make 
them? 

29. “Edy 6 ‘Tycois, 'Apnv A€yw tytv, ovdeis Err os ddyxer olkiay, 
7 adeAdos, 7 adeAdds, 7 wyrépa, 7 warépa, 7 Téxva, H dypovs, evexev 
€uov Kal évexey Tov evayyeAiou— Jesus said, Verily I say to you, 
there is no one who has left house, or brothers, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or fields, for my sake, and for the sake of the 
glad-tidings (of the kingdom). 


"E¢7 6 "Inoods, instead of dwoxpibels 32 5 Inoobs elev, and Fesus answer- 
ing said, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV.» BA Memph. snrépa 9 warépa, 
instead of the reverse order, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BC A 106, mess. Lat. 
Vet. one ms. Vulg. Memph. Omit 9 yuvaika, or wife, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. ® BD A 1, 66, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Insert €vexev before 
rov evayyeNlov Tisch. Treg. (WH.) RV. x B?ar8 CONS? X TAIT mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Memph. Syrr. 


It is misleading, here as most everywhere, to translate eiayye- 
Aiov, gospel, It means glad-tdings, and the special message 
intended is that of the kingdom of God. Men who make sacri- 
fices for the benefit of the Messianic king, and of the news of the 
kingdom, will receive the blessings of the kingdom. éxarovmAa- 
ciova — a hundredfold; there is a reminiscence in this word of the 


1 Began to say, instead of merely sazd, is best explained here as a mere fashion 
of speech, into which the writer falls, without any special reason for it. 

2 The aor. and perf. are here to be distinguished from each other, the aor., we 
left, as denoting simple past action, the perf., we have followed, as denoting action 
continuing into the present. 
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apocalyptic character of the familiar descriptions of the blessings 
of the Messianic kingdom. But Jesus uses such language from 
the religious idiom of this time only to idealize it. To be sure, 
his words imply that the reward will be in kind; they will give up 
these things only to receive a hundredfold of the same. But, 
evidently, hundreds of brothers and sisters and mothers is meant 
to be taken ideally, and means that he will receive what will 
replace the lost relatives in that degree. The relationships of the 
kingdom take the place of natural kindred. And the member 
of the kingdom is an heir not only of heaven, but of earth.’ 
Jesus had nowhere to lay his head, and yet he was conscious of 
a lordship and possession of the earth, into which every true fol- 
lower of his can enter. They have nothing, and yet possess all 
things.’ pera Siwypav — with persecutions, These, Jesus had 
already predicted in his talks with his disciples previous to leaving 
Galilee. The new element introduced by him here. is the other 
side belonging to this ideal life, the compensations and rewards 
even in this life, belonging to the Christian. év r@ aiwn te épxo- 
pévw—in the coming age. There is only one passage, Heb. 1’, 
where aiwy is used by metonymy, of space, instead of time. The 
reference is to the future life, in which the world, as well as the 
time, is new, but there is no reason why the meaning of aidy 
should be changed, any more than that of xatpos, “me, in the 
corresponding clause. {wv aidvov—on the use of this term 
among the Jews, see on v.”. But it is evident that Jesus, in 
adopting, spiritualized it. Only, in this case, he found the word 
made ready to his use which expressed in itself just the state 
intended by him, though encumbered with alien meanings in 
common use. It is characteristic of his method, that he used the 
word without any explanation, leaving it to clarify itself as men 
got into the drift of his teaching. 

31. modAoi S& évovrat pura écxaror— but many first shall be 
fast. This is a warning to the disciples that the mere fact, that 
they were the earliest disciples and nearest his person, does not 
necessarily give them preéminence, nor any exclusive right to the 
blessings promised by him. The parable of the Laborers in the 
Vineyard, each of whom received his shilling without regard to 
the time that he had worked, is inserted by Mt. to enforce this 
saying. 


THIRD PREDICTION OF DEATH 


32-34. On the journey to Jerusalem, Jesus again foretells 
his death and resurrection. 


1 See 3%5, 2 See Mt. 55. 8 See 2 Cor. 619, 
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They are now on their way to Jerusalem. And there is evi- 
dently some feeling of fate overhanging them. It is evident 
enough that they had not understood Jesus’ predictions of the 
violent death awaiting him in the city. But on their own con- 
struction of events, the approach to Jerusalem meant the crisis 
in their fate, the decision of the Messianic claim. They were a 
mere handful, and the authorities were against them. Would the 
people be with them? And if they were, what of the Roman 
power? It is no wonder that they were astonished as Jesus put 
himself at their head, and that some turned back, while others 
followed with fear. Then Jesus takes the twelve aside, and 
repeats, with some additional details, the prophecy of his death 
and resurrection. The prophecy is given here with clearness and 
particularity, describing the whole course of events. And then 
follows the clearly impossible request of James and John for the 
first places in the Messianic kingdom. It is evident that the 
subsequent history has been read into what must have been at 
the time distinctly veiled prophecy. 


32. fv mpodywy — was preceding them. The introduction of 
this apparently commonplace item shows that attention is drawn 
to it as something out of the common. And in connection with 
raparaBwy maddy, in the following clause, it evidently means that 
Jesus was not mingling with his disciples as usual, but was going 
before them. xat €6ayBovwro— and they were amazed. We are 
not told by what, but the very simple zpodywy is evidently put 
forth by the writer as containing the key of the situation. Some- 
thing in the manner of that invested the whole proceeding with 
mystery, and brought to their minds the fateful character of this 
progress to Jerusalem, the tremendous issues to be decided, and 
the odds against them. And somehow, with all their confidence 
in Jesus, the question might arise, whether it was confidence for 
such a crisis. 

ot 8€ dxoAoGovvres — and those following. Without the art., this 
would refer to the disciples. But with the art., it picks out some 
from among them, who followed Jesus, while the rest were left 
behind, too much perplexed to follow him. The statement is, that 
those who followed him did it with fear. xat zapaAaBov mrad — 
and having taken to himself again. ‘This is opposed to mpodywv 
(v.”), which represents him as separating himself from them. But 
it is only the twelve, not the multitude generally, to whom he joins 
himself, as the teaching that follows is esoteric. He joins himself 
to them again, after he sees the effect produced on them by his 
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going on before them, and explains to them what it is that has 
produced the strangeness of his manner. 


Ol dé, instead of cal, before dxoAouPobvres Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC * 
L A 1, Memph. 


33. dvaBaivoper eis ‘IepoooAvupa — we are going up to Jerusalem. 
This is what makes this journey so fateful. In Jerusalem, they 
will be confronted with the authorities, both Jewish and Roman. 
dpxtepedot . . . ypapparedor — the chief priests and the scribes. 
These two classes represented the Sanhedrim, the Great Council 
among the Jews, before which were tried all the more important 
cases coming under their own law, though the Roman government 
reserved to itself the right of capital punishment. «ai rapaducov- 
av avrov tr. €bveo. — This delivering him over to the Gentiles, ¢.¢. 
the Roman government, has not been mentioned in the account 
of the preceding predictions of his death. It was rendered 
necessary by the determination to put him to death, a power 
which the Roman government reserved to itself. ‘They could not 
execute him, they had to procure his execution. 

t. €Oveot — the nations. The term by which the Jews designated 
all foreign nations. They were the nation; all others were just 
the nations. 

34. éumaifovow . . . éumricovow . . . paotiywoovow — they 
will mock... spitupon . .. scourge. These details correspond 
exactly to what we are told of the event. The scourging was an 
invariable accompaniment of crucifixion. The general fact of 
mocking was to be expected, since his supposed claim to be a 
king would naturally excite the ridicule of Roman soldiers. Jesus 
might easily, therefore, have put these into his prophecy in a gen- 
eral way; but the exact form which the prophecy takes, and 
which is reproduced for substance by the other accounts, is in all 
probability a reflection of the event, put in by the original narra- 
tor. «K. pera Tpeis Huepas dvacrycerar — and after three days he 
will rise. The prediction of the crucifixion would rest on some- 
thing more than ordinary foresight, since the action of the Roman 
governor must have remained an incalculable element in any such 
forecast. And the resurrection, in the form in which it actually 
took place, and on a set day, was necessarily a revelation. This 
precise prediction, moreover, makes the total want of preparation 
for the event on the part of the disciples a curious psychological 
problem. 


kal éurricovoety abr@, kal pacriydoovcty abréy, instead of the reverse 
order, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A 237, 259, 406, mess. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 
Memph. Harcl. Omit adréy after droxrevoiocw Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 
x BL A I, 209, two mss. Lat. Vet. werd rpets *uépas, instead of ry rplry 
nuépa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A most mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Harcl. marg. 
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GOD'S IDEA OF GREATNESS 


35-45. James and John ask for first and second places in 
his kingdom. Jesus assures them that they will share his 
lot, but that the decision of precedence does not rest with 
him, but with the Father. He shows that the conditions 
and nature of greatness in the kingdom are exactly the 
reverse of the earthly conditions. . 


The noticeable thing about this event is not only the generally 
extraordinary character of the request, coming from the disciples 
of Jesus and just after his prediction of his death, but its ignoring 
of the claims of Peter, who was given the precedence, so far as 
there was any, by Jesus himself and by the disciples. This shows 
a painful state of things among the disciples, who exhibit not 
merely a desire for the material rewards of discipleship, such as 
was exhibited in Peter’s question — what shall we have? but the 
rivalries and jealousies that spring up as the natural fruit of such 
desire. Our Lord’s method, on the other hand, is conspicuous, 
not only for the careful and consistent elimination of any such 
unspiritual element from his kingdom, but equally for the patience 
with which he dealt with the unspirituality of his disciples, until 
he had refined it into something like his own spirituality. In this 
case, he asks them first, if they know what they are asking, and 
shows them that to be next to him means to share the conspicuous 
dangers and sacrifices of his position. Then he shows them again, 
as in their previous dispute over the same matter, that greatness 
in the kingdom of God is the reverse of earthly greatness, the 
great one being he who serves, just as the Messianic king serves 
and is sacrificed. 


35. A€yovres atta, Acddoxare, OéeAouev iva 6 eav airyowpey ce rot- 
nons Hpiv.'— Saying to him, Teacher, we wish that you do for us 
whatever we ask you. 


Insert adry after Aéyorres Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL A one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Insert ce after alrjowpev Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x ABCL A mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. 


1 This use of iva with the subj., instead of the inf., after verbs of desire and 
command, is common in Hellenistic Greck, but not in the classical writers. See 
Win. 44,8. Burton 304. 
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36. Ti Oédrcre rojow vyiv; — What do you wish me to do for 
you? Literally, what do you wish, shall I do for you?» 


rohow, instead of rorjoal we, Treg. WH. CD, I, 13, 69, 209. Add pe 
Tisch. WH. marg. x° B. Versions also favor the subj. 


37. Of 8¢ elray ari, Ads Hyiv Wa? els cou ex deftidv nai els? €f 
dptorepav xabiocwpney év ty Sof cov'—and they said to him, give 
us to sit, one on thy right hand, and one on thy left hand, in thy 
glory. 

dpirrepdy, instead of edwrtpwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. BL A. Omit cov in 
this place, Treg. WH. RV. BD A 1, mss. Lat. Vet. 


éx Sefiav . . . €& dptorepav—these are the positions of honor 
next to the throne itself, the mnght hand having the precedence. 
This leaves Peter out. év rq d0f)c0v—1im thy glory. The glory, 
that is, of the Messianic king. 

38. Oix oldare ti airetoOe — You know not what you ask. They 
did not know how absolutely this is a question of being first, and 
not of standing first, which makes it a question, not of appoint- 
ment, but of achievement. Nor did they know that it meant suf- 
fering, instead of honor, and that this would increase with the 
advanced position attained. mety ro mrorjpwov— drink the cup. 
The figurative use of the phrase to denote a man’s portion in life, 
his hard or easy lot, belongs to other languages than the Greek. 
See Is. 51”, Jer. 49", Ps. 16°, 23°. Christ means to ask them if 
they are able, if they have the necessary fortitude and proper 
appreciation of values, to share the sacrifices of his position. 
Being baptized with his baptism is another figurative expression 
of the same thought, coming from the power of calamity to over- 
whelm. Can you, he asks, b¢ immersed in that which has over- 
whelmed me? They have looked at only the glory of the coming 
kingdom. Jesus directs their attention to the sacrifices incurred 
in establishing that kingdom. 

7, or, instead of Kal, and, before 7d Bdwriopa, the baptism, Tisch. Treg. 


WH. RV. x BC* DLN A 1, 13, 28, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. Harcl. 
marg. 


39. To rorjpiov... micobe* xai Td Barricpa . . . BarricOyoecbe 
— The cup... you will drink; and with the baptism... you 
will be baptized. Of this Jesus can assure them, that they will 
share his sufferings. 


Omit uév before rorfpioy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* L A mss. Vulg. 
Memph. Pesh. 


1 Here, we have the subj. without iva, which is still more anomalous, being an 
elliptical combination of two constructions, See Win. 412,44. Burton 171. The 
subj. is probably in this case the deliberative subj. 2 See note !, p. 199. 

The Greeks use els pév, els 82, to express this correlation. Win. 26, 2a. 

4 86a is confined in Greek writers to its proper subjective meaning, opinion, 

praise. The meaning, glory, majesty, as an objective state, comes from the Heb. 
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40. 70 St xadioa ex Sefidv pov 7 e& evwvipwr! ovx gor epov 
Sodva — But to sit on my right hand, or left hand, ts not mine to 
give. 

7, instead of Kal, before ¢& edwrtywy Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL A 


73. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit pov after €€ edw». Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
and almost everything. 


This statement of Jesus it is very easy to interpret superficially, 
as if it meant simply that the bestowment belonged not to one 
person, but to another—not to himself, but to the Father. But 
there is little doubt that Mk. has preserved for us the true form 
of statement in omitting mention of the Father, and so the con- 
trast between persons. They cannot have position in his kingdom 
by applying to either, as if it were a matter of personal preference. 
Position, it is not in his power to bestow ; it belongs to those for 
whom it has been prepared. ‘The meaning ts, that this is a matter 
already disposed of, and so no longer in his power. The verb 
expresses nearly the idea of ordained. But it adds to this the 
thought of the preparation of the place. Each one is to have a 
place prepared and adapted for him. It is not therefore a ques- 
tion that can be settled as they were trying to settle it, by influence 
used with him personally. Fitness, and not influence, decides it. 
This becomes especially clear, when we consider the definition of 
greatness that follows. It consists in service, and he who serves 
most is greatest, a greatness already determined by the service, 
and not to be changed by any personal equation. 

41. of Séxa qpfavro dyavaxrety*® — the ten began to be indignant. 
There was reason for this strong feeling on the part of the other 
disciples. The condition seems to have been, that Peter, James, 
and John were singled out by Jesus himself for such eminence 
among the twelve, as the twelve had among the other disciples. 
If there was any jealousy caused by this, it would be allayed by 
the fact that the Master selected those manifestly fit, and that it 
was unaccompanied by any outward advantage. But, now, there 
was an attempt to secure places in the coming kingdom and its 
glory, and Peter, the real leader of the twelve, was left out of the 
scheme. It was the introduction of political methods, such as 
invariably go with the materializing of ideas, the use of principles 
to secure power, and of power to advance principles in the world. 

42. kai mpoaxaXeodpuevos airovs 6 "Incots—And Jesus having 
called them. 


This reading, instead of 6 3 ’"Incous wpock. a’rovs, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x* ee. BCDL A mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


1 eiwvvuur is used in the taking of auguries to denote euphemistically those of 
evil origin, the word itself meaning just the opposite. And so it comes to denote 
the left hand, that being the hand of evil omen, the sinister hand. 

2 See on v.14, 
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ot Soxovvres dpxetv — those who seem to be chief. Jesus has in 
mind evidently the difference between their primacy and the 
ideal. dpyetv is a word that lends itself to such ideal treatment, 
as it contains in itself the notion of leadership, which is the only 
proper basis of rule. Men rule by force, by heredity, by fickle 
choice, by flattery, but how few are real leaders, ruling because 
possessing the qualities of leadership. xataxuptevoovoty — lord it 
over them (RV.). They become xipto, lords or masters, and the 
people become their servants, doing their will, and ministering to 
their pleasure. xarefovordLovoww | — exercise authority over them. 

43, 44. ovy ovrw Sé éorw év tyiv' add’ Os dv OéAy péyas yevéobat 
ey ipiv, éorat tay Stdxovos* Kai os av Oédy év tyiv elvar arparos, 
éorat mavrwy SovrAos — But tt is not so among you, but whoever 
wishes to become great among you, shall be your servant; and 
whoever wishes to be first among you, shall be bond-servant of all. 


éorcv, zs, instead of Frrat, shall de, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BC* DL A 
most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. a», instead of édy, after first os Tisch. Treg. 
WH. x BDL A 33, 69, 299. év buiv, instead of tudy, before elvar rpdros 
Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BC* L A Latt. Memph. elvat rpdros, instead of 
yevéc@at rpGr., Treg. WH. RV. » BC* L A Latt. Memph. 


ovx ovrw 5€ éorww — but so tt is not. This is not the state of 
things that obtains, as a matter of fact, among you as members of 
the kingdom of God. The ideal is the essential principle of that 
kingdom. péyas yevéoba — fo become great. There is such a 
thing as ambition, the desire for greatness, in the kingdom of 
God, but it is the exact opposite of what goes by that name. 
Sudxovos — servant. The word denotes the performer of services, 
without indicating his exact relation to the person served. SovAos 
— bond-servant. ‘There is a climax in the statement. To be 
great requires service, to be first requires bond-service, and this 
dovAcia is to wavrwy, all. Here is the paradox of the kingdom of 
God. Instead of being lords, its great ones become servants, and 
its chiefs the bond-servants of all. One has only to watch the 
progress and present condition of things, to see that this state of 
things is coming to pass, but that it is yet far from accomplish- 
ment; and furthermore, that in this respect at least, the field is 
the world, and not the church. 

45. xat yap — for also. The Son of Man himself is not exempt 
from this rule. His kingship is also that of service, and not that 
of lordship. He is the Head of humanity, and yet he serves men, 
and not men him. ov dcaxov7Oyvar, GAAG Staxovgoat— not to be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life a ransom in exchange for 
many. ‘The vicarious idea is expressed here, but it is not strictly 


1 This is a Biblical word, and is not found in the N.T. outside of this and the 
parallel passage in Mt., making another strong proof of the interdependence of the 
written accounts, 
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that pis life takes the place of other lives that would have to be 
sacrificed otherwise in expiation of their sins. All that is required 
by the statement, not in the way of minimizing it, but to fill out 
its meaning, is that his life becomes the price by which men are 
freed from their bondage. The soldiers in the American civil 
war gave their lives as a Aurpoy for the slaves, and every martyr’s 
death is a Avrpov. There may be more than this involved in the 
death of the Redeemer, but more than this is not involved in his 
words here. In this, he carries his service of men to the utmost, 
and becomes their Head. 


HEALING OF A BLIND MAN NEAR JERICHO 


46-52. In the course of his journeys in Juda@a, Jesus comes 
to Jericho, and Bartimaeus, a blind man, asks him to take 
pity on him. The crowd around Jesus seek to repel him, but 
Jesus calls him and heals him. The blind man follows 
him. ; 


This is the only visit of Jesus to Jericho. The connection of 
the narrative makes this a stage in the. journey to Jerusalem, 
begun v.*, and ended in the next chapter. The cry of the blind 
man, /Jesus, Son of David, is the first note of the Messianic 
acclaim with which Jesus enters the city. And his healing at 
this crisis brings Jesus as the wonder-worker freshly before the 
minds of the multitude, and raises still higher their excited 
Messianic hopes. 


46. kal éxropevopévov atrov did lepeyw — and as he was coming 
out from Jericho. Lk. says, as he was approaching Jericho, and 
in the account of Zacchzus which follows, that he entered, and 
passed through Jericho. Mk. says that they come to Jericho, and 
that this happened as he was coming out from Jericho. It breaks 
up the continuity of both accounts to try to reconcile them in this 
trivial detail. xat dxAov ixavo0-— and a considerable crowd. There 
is, probably, this deviation from the meaning grea/ given to it in 
the EV. 6 vids Tyaiov, Bapripatos, rupAds zpocairys,® éxdOyro rapa 
tHv odov— the Sou of Timaus, Bartimaeus, a blind beggar, was 
sitting by the side of the road. 6 vids rov Tiatov, the Son of 
Time@us, is a translation of Bartimzeus = "Kay 13; but it is evi- 


1 This use of ixavds in the sense of great, rather than sufficient, is characteristic 
of Lk. (Lk. and Acts). The only other instance is x Cor. 118°, Mt. 2812 is at 
Jeast doubtful, mpogairns belongs to later Greek. Plutarch, Lucian, 
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dently not introduced here for that reason. Bartimzus is the 
name, and Son of Timaus denotes the relation. There was prob- 
ably some reason for noting this relation, as that Timzeus was a 
disciple. 
Insert 6 before vids Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDLS A. Onit 6 before 
rugdds Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BDL A 124, Memph. -rpogalrns after 
rugnds, instead of wpocatrdy after 430», a blind beggar, instead of a blind 


man... begging, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. 


47. Kat dxovoas Gre Incots 6 Nalapyves éoriv, ypfaro xpaev Kat 
A€yetv, vie Aaveid, "Incod, éAegoov pe— And having heard that it is 
Jesus the Nazarene, he began to cry, and to say, thou Son of 
David, Jesus, have mercy on me. 

Nafapnvss, instead of Natwpaios, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BIL A 1, 118, 


209, most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. vlé, instead of 6 ulds, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
x BCLM marg. A. 


Jesus of Nazareth, and Son of David are both unfamiliar titles, 
the former occurring now for the first time since 1™, and the latter 
only here. Jesus of Nazareth is intended by the multitude to 
identify him. Son of David is a distinctly Messianic title, the use 
of which here, however, we must not suppose is individual and 
peculiar. It reflects the sentiment of the multitude, who mean to 
make this a triumphal progress to Jerusalem, though as yet they 
are preserving a policy of silence.! 

48. iva cwwrjon— that he keep silent. It does not seem prob- 
able that they would want to prevent the miracle. Rather, they 
wanted to enforce silence about this premature Son of David, 
which they meant to reserve for the entry into Jerusalem. 

49. dwvycare airov — call him. 

duvhcare atréy, instead of adrdy pwrnOhvat, that he be called, 8 BCL A 

7, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. maerg. 

éyeipe— rise. 

¥ye:pe, instead of &ye:par, 8X ABCDLX III. 


50. droBaXwy 76 ipdriov — having thrown off his garment, The 
outer garment, or robe, is meant. dvarndyoas — having leaped 
up." Both these acts are introduced to show the man’s eagerness. 


dvarndjoas, instead of dvagrds, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BDLM marg. 
A Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


51. Kal droxpiBeis ara 6 "Incots elrev, ri cor Gédas rrornow ; — 
And Jesus answering said to him, What do you wish me to do for 
you ?® 


elev, instead of Aéye:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCDL A 115, mess. Lat. 
Vet. one ms. Vulg. Memph. 





1 See 1235, 2 A common Greek word, but not found elsewhere in N.T. 
8 See on v.35. 38, 
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‘PaBBovvi, iva dvaBAepw* — Rabboni, that I may recover my 
sight. Rabboni is apparently a more dignified title than Rabbi. 

52. Kai ciOis dvéBrabe, xat yxorova aire év ty 689° — And 
immediately he recovered his sight, and followed him in the way. 


abrg, instead of rp Inood, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» ABCDLM marg. 
A Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


JESUS’ ENTRY INTO JHRUSALEM 


X1.1-11. Jesus comes to Bethany, where he procures a colt, 
on which he rides into Jerusalem. The multitude strew 
their garments and layers of leaves in the road, and shout 
Hosanna, invoking blessings on the coming kingdom. Jesus 
goes immediately to the temple, and satisfying himself for 
the present with a look at things, goes out to Bethany for the 
night. 


Jesus has told his disciples that he is going to Jerusalem only 
to meet his fate, and be put to death by the authorities, and yet 
he enters it amidst the acclaims of the multitude, who hail him 
as the coming King. This acknowledgment, repelled before, he 
now accepts. But, the claim once made, he proceeds as before, 
with his merely spiritual work. ‘The key to these apparent incon- 
sistences is to be found in the splendid self-consistency of Jesus’ 
procedure, and in its absolute inconsistency with worldly ideas 
and policies. Jesus knew that the Messianic claim in Jerusalem 
meant death, and that death meant the ultimate establishment of 
the claim, not defeat. Every part of his life, but especially its end, 
means that he aimed to establish the ideal as the law of human 
life, and that he would use only absolutely spiritual means in the 
accomplishment of his end. 

Meantime, everything points to the fact that Jesus deliberately 
used the enthusiasm of the multitude for the purposes of his entry 
into Jerusalem, intending to make it the means of a public proc- 
lamation of his Messianic claim. That proclamation was neces- 


1 Apparently, there is a confusion of two Chaldee words in this title, }‘35 and 
123, both of them meaning about the same, Jord or chief. 


2 ava- in composition has the sense of the Latin re. 
8 The distinction between the momentary action of the aor. and the continued 
action of the impf. is preserved in these verbs, 
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sary, because men must understand definitely the issue that he 
made. The acceptance of him as King, and not merely as 
Prophet, was what he demanded. And in the events which fol- 
lowed, it immediately became apparent that the question thus 
raised was not only a question of his personal claim, but of the 
nature of his kingdom. The multitude who followed him thought 
that, with the announcement of the claim, the programme would 
change. But the unchanged programme meant that Jesus, just as 
he was, claimed kingship, and would be king only by spiritual 
enforcements. | 

1. Kai Gre éyyiovow eis ‘TepovodAvpa, xai eis Bybaviav — And 
when they draw near to Jerusalem, and to Bethany. 


xal els ByOavlay, instead of els BnOpayh xal BynOaviay, Tisch. Treg. marg. 
WH. marg. D Latt. The shorter reading seems probable, the longer read- 
ing having crept into the text from Lk. 


xai eis ByOaviayv — We have here a case of abbreviated expres- 
sion, which obstructs clearness. The exact statement is, that they 
approached Jerusalem, and had come on the way as far as Bethany 
on the other side of the Mount of Olives. Bethany is mentioned 
here for the first time in Mk. In fact, according to this account, 
Jesus is now approaching Jerusalem for the first time. And hence 
places enter into the account which have not appeared before. 
Bethany was a small village on the other side of the Mount of 
Olives, about fifteen furlongs from Jerusalem. In approaching it, 
gicrefore, they would be on the way towards the Mount, zpos ro 

pos. 

2. THv Kopnvy TH KarévavTt’ tyov — the village that is over 
against you. Bethany is the village meant here, as Bethphage is 
the one designated in Mt. 21’. In both cases, the village named 
is the only one mentioned. The implication evidently is that the 
road did not pass through the village, but was off one side. 
wudtov —a@ colt. Mt. specifies a she-ass and its colt, and as the 
ass was the more common beast used for domestic purposes, there 
is no doubt that the colt here was an ass’s colt.2 é¢’ dy ovde’s ovrrw 
avOpwrwv exabicev —on which no one of men yet sat. Lk. also 
has these words. But they are extremely improbable in the mouth 
of Jesus. They evidently belong to the narrator, who very likely 
took a fact that he had discovered about the colt, and which had 
an undesigned significance, and made it a part of Jesus’ design, 
an intentional effect in the pageant. There is no indication that 


1 xarévayr. is not found in profane writers. In the N.T., it is found in the 
Synoptics, and in the epistles of Paul. 2 Mt. 213. 
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Jesus cared for the ceremonious trappings of an event. Such 
care belongs to homage, not to the person receiving it. On this 
demand of newness for sacred purposes, see Num. 19’, Deut. 213, 
2 Sam. 6°. It is evidently the intention of the writers of the Gos- 
pels here to imply a supernatural knowledge on the part of Jesus. 


Insert ovww before d»Ppdxwy Treg. WH. RV. ABL A mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. After dvOpwxrwy, Tisch. x C 13, 69, Egyptt. (Pesh.).  éxdOcoes, 
instead of xexd@cxe, Treg. marg. WH. RV. * BCL A. dAdcare adrdy xal, in- 
stead of Avcavres adrdy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BCD Latt. Egyptt. 

Syrr.). épere, instead of dydyere, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL Latt. 
gyptt. (Syrr.). 


3. ‘O Kuptos atrov ypeiav éxet, xal evOis abrov drooréAAa rad ode 
— the Master has need of tt, and will send (sends) it here again 
immediately. 


Omit “Or: before 6 Kupis Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. B A 239, 
433, mss. Lat. Vet. dwooré\Xe, instead of dwocredet, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. and most authorities. Insert rddcvy, again, after dwrooré\Xke: Tisch. 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x» BC* DL A. 


5 xuptos — the Master. This title was so frequently applied to 
Jesus by himself and others, that there is little reason to suppose 
that there is any special significance in its use here. It indicates 
in general his relation to his disciples, and not any special phase 
of that relation. It would not be used here, ¢.g., to indicate that 
he has assumed his Messianic position, since it is a title common 
to this with the time before. xai evOis avrov drooré\Aet mddwv dde 
— and will send (sends) him here again immediately. With this 
insertion of again, these words make a part of Jesus’ message to 
the owner of the animal, instead of his announcement to the dis- 
ciples of what the owner will do in response to the message. He 
promises to return the animal immediately. 

4. Kai dri\Bov, xai evpov mudrov Sedenevov mpds (rHv) Ovpav emi 
Tov dudodov — And they departed, and found a colt tied at a (the) 
door upon the street outside. 


Kal dr fjNOoy, instead of drfAOo» 32, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BL A, one 
ms. Lat. Vet. Omit réy, the, before r@ dos, colt, Treg. WH. RV. ABDLX 
rll Memph. Omit rd», the, before @vpay, door, Treg. WH. BL A Egyptt. 


apos (tHv) Ovpay é&w eri rov dudddou— These details are evi- 
. dently the report of an eyewitness. The first part, af the door 
outside, is easy of explanation. The better class of houses were 
built about an open court, from which a passageway under the house 
led to the street outside. It was at this outside opening to the 
street, that the colt was tied. But the dudddov is more difficult. 
Probably, it differs from ddov simply in denoting a roundabout 
road. ‘The AV. where two ways met, confounds the prep. dudi 
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and dudw meaning Jofh.’ The village may have been built on 
such a rounding road, that lay off from the straight highway, and 
the narrator places this in the story of the event in his dudddov. 
Such a descriptive touch is quite in Mk.’s manner. 

5. Ti woeire Avovres r. mwAOV ;— What are you doing, loosing 
the colt? This ri mouetre we use very frequently in asking the 
meaning of an action; only we leave it by itself. What are you 
doing ? we say. It asks the question, what the act really is, the 
outward form of which appears in the participial clause. Oi 8 
dav abrois, xaOws elrev 6 Incots — And they told them, as Jesus 
said. 

elxev, said, instead of éverelNaro, commanded, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
» BCL A 1, 28, 124, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


6. Kai dgyxav atrois — and they permitted them, put no hinder- 
ance in their way. The expression is elliptical, the full statement 
including the thing permitted. 

7. Kai dépovow rov raAov ..., ai értBadAovow aire Ta ivdario 
 abrav, cal éxabtoey éx’ abrév— And they bring the colt... , and 

put their garments on him, and he seated himself on him. 

gépovory, instead of nyayoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x¢ BL A. éwtBdddov- 
ov, instead of éréBandoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 1, 28, 91, 201, 


299, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. adrdy, instead of adr after éx’, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A. 


ra iwdria — the outer garments. On this form of royal homage, 
see 2 K. 9%. 

8. ddAot S& oriBadas xdavres ex trav dypav —and others layers 
of leaves, having cut them out of the fields. oti Bddas is the object 
of the preceding éorpwouy. 

ortBddas, instead of croBddas,? Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDEGHKL 
MU AIl. xéyavres, instead of &xorroy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x B(C) 


LA, Theb. dyp&y, instead of d5évdpwy, trees, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. B 
(C)L A Theb. Omit last clause of v., same authorities. 


o7tBds is any layer of leaves, twigs, rushes, and the like, used 
for bedding, or to make a road easy of travel. This throwing 
their garments on the horse, and strewing the road with garments 
and layers of leaves, is all in the way of smoothing the road as a 
part of the homage rendered. 

9. éxpafov, ‘Qcavva — cried Hosanna. 


Omit Aéyorres, saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCL A 115, mess. Lat. 
Vet. Egyptt. 


‘Qeavva — Hosanna* This cry is not an acclamation, but a | 
prayer, meaning, save now, and it means either that Jehovah 


1 Vulg. divinm. 
2 oriBadas is the proper form. arotBdéas is a case of mis-spelling. 
8 The full form of the original is xy~7yyn, the Hiph. of yw, with the suffixed 


particle x) = now. 
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shall be propitious to some one else, conspicuous in the scene, or 
in connection with him, to the people uttering the cry. In the 
Ps. 118%-* from which this invocation is taken, it is probably a 
prayer that Jehovah will be propitious to his people. While in 
Mt. 21°, where it reads, ‘Qoavva r. vig AaveiS— be propitious now 
to the Son of David, the prayer is for the one whom the multitude 
recognize as the coming Messiah. Probably, here it is the prayer 
of the people that the expected salvation may be accomplished 
now. evAoynpeévos 6 épxopevos év évop. Kup. — Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. It is a question of feeling, 
whether éord or éorw is to be supplied here ; whether it invokes a 
blessing on the coming king and his kingdom, or pronounces him 
blessed. Either is grammatically allowable. On the whole, I 
incline to the latter view. See RV. Kvpiov is a translation of 
sir, Yahweh, in Ps. 118”, from which all this acclaim is taken. 
év dvou. Kupiou, in the name of the Lord, means that the kingdom 
of the Messiah is to be a vicegerency, in which the Messiah rep- 
resents and takes the place of Jehovah. 

10. eirAoynpevn H Epxonevn Bactrcia rod rarpos Hpov Aave(d — 
Blessed is the coming kingdom of our father David, The coming 
kingdom represents it as already on the way, and drawing near. 
It is no longer in a postponed and indefinite future, but in sight. 
It is represented as the kingdom of David, because the promise 
of it was made to him as a man after God’s own heart, and the 
king was to be in his line and to succeed to his spirit. The 
kingdom was to be a reproduction, after a long collapse, of the 
splendors of the Davidic kingdom.’ 


Omit é» d»dpare Kuplov, in the name of the Lord, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
» BCDLU A 1, 13, 69, 115, 124, 209, 238, 346, Latt. Egyptt. Pesh. 


‘Ocavva év trois tWioros — Hosanna in the highest (places). ra 
ty.ora is a translation of a Heb. word for heaven? This addition 
indicates that Hosanna is not here a mere acclaim, a sort of 
Hurrah! It is a prayer for God to save them in the highest 
places, where he dwells. 


This entry into Jerusalem, with its accompaniments of shout- 
ing multitudes and spontaneous homage, can have only one mean- 
ing in our Lord’s life. It is his public announcement of himself 
as the Messiah, or rather his public acceptance of the title that 
his disciples had been so long anxious to thrust upon him. And 
yet, after it, his life lapses again into its quiet ways, and he 

1 Messianic prophecy proper starts with the promise of the perpetuity of the 
kingdom in the Davidic line. 2 Sam. 7&6 Zech. 12! 13. One of the Rabbinical 
titles of the Messiah was David. 

? The Heb. word is o'Np, opp. Job 1619, Is. 5715, LXX, 

P 
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becomes once more the teacher and benefactor. And so, the 
distinct claim to be a king is followed immediately by the revolu- 
tionizing of the whole idea of kingship. But then, this is only in 
accordance with what he has already said to his disciples who 
wished to occupy the places in the kingdom next to the king. 
“He who desires to be first, let him be least and servant of all.’ 
His teaching and life needed the distinct announcement of his 
Messianic claim in order that men might understand that this is 
what is meant by the claim to be 2ing of men. 


ll. Kai eioyrAbev cis TeporddAupa, els 16 lepov — And he entered 
into Jerusalem, into the temple. 


Omit 6 "Ingots, xal before els rd lepé» Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCL A 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Jesus makes his way immediately, not only into the Holy City, 
but into the Holy Place, where his claim to lordship over the 
place can be put to the test. 

Kai reptBrepdpuevos ravra, 6ye 4dn THs wpas — And having looked 
round upon all things, the hour being already late. 


éye, instead of dylas, Tisch. Treg. marvg. WH. ® CL A. 


This look took in those. things which were to receive the next 
morning so sharp attention from him, but as the hour was already 
so late, he went out to Bethany. This differs distinctly from Mt., 
who places the cleansing of the temple immediately after the 
entrance into the city, and mentions the cursing of the fig tree as 
on the morning after the cleansing. ‘This is the first time that 
Bethany appears in the Synoptical narrative, but the appearance is 
of such a kind as to imply a previous history, or rather a previous 
appearance of the place in the life of our Lord. John gives us 
the clue to Jesus’ freedom of the place in the story of the raising 
of Lazarus, but at the same time, he places the intimacy further 
back by calling Lazarus the one whom Jesus loved. 


THH BARREN FIG TRHE 


12-14. Jesus leaves Bethany the next morning, and on his 
way to Jerusalem, he sees a fig tree, whose leaves give 
promise of fruit. But when he comes to tt, he finds only 
leaves. He dooms the tree to perpetual fruttlessness. 
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12. Kai ry éravpiov’? . . . éreivace?— And on the morrow... 
he became hungry. 

Jesus’ leaving Bethany in the morning and coming to Jerusalem 
indicates his habit during this last week. His place of action 
during the day was Jerusalem, his place of rest at night was 
Bethany. 

13. xai Sev cunnv dard paxpoley® — and having seen a fig tree at 
@ distance. 


Insert dd before paxpééer Tisch. Treg. WH. RV., and most authorities. 


éxovoav pvAAa — having leaves. This presence of leaves con- 
stituted the false appearance of the tree, as on the fig tree these 
are the sign of fruit. «i dpa rt etpyoe — (to see) whether then he 
will find anything on tt* dpa is illative, and means here, “ since 
he saw leaves, whether the fruit that accompanies leaves was 
there.”> 6 yap xatpds ovx hv cvnwy —for the season was not that 
of figs. This gives the reason why there were no figs, in spite of 
the presence of leaves. It was about April, whereas the season of 
figs was not until June for the very early kind, or August for the 


ordinary crop. 


& yap xaipds obx ny cixwy, instead of ob yap ny Katpds cvxw», Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. x BC * LA Memph. Pesh. 


14. Kai droxpibels rev abrg — And answering, he said to it. 


Omit 6 ‘Ingods before elev Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 1, 33, 91, 
124, 238, 346 mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


Myxer eis tov aidva éx gov pydeis xaprov pdyo. — The position 
of the words and the double negative make this curse weighty. 
The reason of it is to be found in the false pretence of leaves 
without fruit on a tree in which leaves are a sign of fruit. The 
apparent unreason is in cursing a fig tree for anything. The prin- 
ciple that you must not only judge a person by his acts, but some- 
times judge his acts by the person, applies here. The act appears 
wanton and petulant, but what we know of Jesus warrants us in 
setting aside this appearance. Jesus was on the eve of spiritual 
conflict with a nation whose prime and patent fault was hypocrisy 
or false pretence, and here he finds a tree guilty of the same 


1 +H émavprov — this use of éwavpioy as a single word is Biblical. Properly, it is 
én’ avprov, which means on the morrow by itself. The art. is out of place therefore, 
much as if we should say, on the to-morrow, If anywhere, it belongs between éx 
and avptov. See Lk. 1085 Acts 45, 

2 The aor. denotes the entrance upon the state denoted by the vb. Burton, 41. 

3 waxpdber is itself late, and the prep. redundant, as the adv. itself means from a 
distance. Win. 65, 2. 

* On the mood of indirect questions, see Burton, 341 (4), 343. 

5 See Win. 53, 8 2. 
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thing. It gives him his opportunity, without hurting anybody, to 
sit in judgment on the fault. He does not complete the parable 
by pointing out the application, but leaves this, as he does his 
spoken parables, to suggest its own meaning, and so to force men 
to think. Such acted parables were not without precedent among 
the Jews. See Hos. 1'° John 4°" Mt. 13'**. And in Jesus’ own 
teaching, the recourse to enigmatical methods that should force 
men to think, was not uncommon. 


CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE 


15-18. On arriving in Jerusalem, Jesus goes to the temple 
again, and finds the customary traffic in animals for the 
Passover sacrifices, and in small change for the purposes of 
this traffic, going on. Jesus drives out the traffickers, and 
overturns thetr tables and chatrs. 


15. xai eicedNOwy eis TO iepov npkaro éxBadAew Tos mwAovvTas Kai 
Tovs dyopalovras — and having entered into the temple, he began to 
cast out those selling and those buyings 


Omit 6 "Incods after elceXOa» Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL A 1, 33, 
QI, 124, 238, 346 mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Insert rovs before dyopd- 
tovras Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCKLMNU II. 


This buying and selling went on in the Court of the Temple, 
and the merchandise consisted of the animals, incense, oil, and 
other things required for sacrifice, the demand for which was very 
great at the time of the annual feasts. ray xoAAvBioroy — this is a 
word found in the N.T. only in these accounts of the cleansing of 
the Temple. The word, like its companion xeppariorys, denotes 
one who changed money for the convenience of the buyers and 
sellers, of course for a consideration—a dealer in small coin. 
It is supposed by some that these money-changers exchanged for 
the foreign coin brought by the pilgrims the shekel in which alone 
the Temple tax could be paid. But the words used both denote 
dealers in small coins, which is more consonant with the above 
explanation. The doves were the offering of the poor, who were 
not able to offer sheep and oxen.? 

16. Kai ovx 7puev® tva ris Stevéyny oxevdos ba Tod iepov — and 
would not allow any one to carry a vessel through the temple+ 


1 There is no sufficient reason for emphasizing the beginning of the act in this 
case. It belongs to the Heb. idiom of the writer. 

2 Lev. 57 1514. 29 Num, 610, 

8 See on 154, for form dre. 

4 On this use of ive with subj., see Win. 44,8. Burton, 210. 
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oxevos — vessel. Used generally for utensils or gear of any 
kind, even the sails of vessels. The outer Court, and especially 
the Court of the Gentiles, where this traffic went on, was looked 
on as a kind of common ground which men might use as a short 
cut, carrying across it various oxevy. 

17. wai €didacxe, xat éXeyey avrois — and he taught and said to 
them. 


xal Edeyev, instead of A¢ywys, saying, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BCL A 6, 
13, 69, 346, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. 


olkos mpocevyns mace rots COverww—a house of prayer for all 
nations. The quotation is from Is. 56’, a passage which predicts 
the admission of strangers who worship God, as well as Jews, to 
the privileges of the Temple. The rebuke is specific therefore, 
denouncing not only the misuse of the Temple, but of that part 
which made it the seat of a universal worship. It was the Court 
of the Gentiles which they had thought just good enough for these 
debased uses. omyAatov Anorav—a cave of robbers, not thieves. 
These words are quoted from Jer. 7". The context in Jer. shows 
that the name is given there not because of the desecrating uses 
to which the Temple was put, but because of the character of 
those who used it. Their use of the Temple was legitimate, but 
they themselves defiled it by their character and conduct outside. 
Here, on the contrary, it is their illegitimate use of the Temple 
which is condemned. The use of this term rodders by our Lord 
adds an unexpected element to the denunciation of their practice. 
Evidently trade as such desecrates the Temple, making its pre- 
cincts and sacrifices the place and occasion of personal gain. It 
is the incongruous and unhallowed mixture of God and mammon 
that Jesus elsewhere condemns. But when he calls it roddery, it 
is evident he means more than the condemnation of trade in itself 
in the Temple precincts. And yet, we have no reason to suppose 
that there was anything extraordinary in this traffic. Jesus would 
need only to see the opposition of all actual trade in principle to 
the Golden Rule, to condemn it in this strong language, when it 
invaded the courts of the Temple. It is the principle of trade to 
pursue personal advantage alone, and leave the other man to pur- 
sue his interests, in other words, competition, which makes trade 
robbery. 


wemowhxare, instead of érocjoare, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL A. 


This was an exercise of Messianic authority on the part of 
Jesus ; but it did not transcend his rule of purely spiritual king- 
ship, since the power that he used was simply that of his personal 


1 xpocevxins — It is significant of the changes in the language, that this word is 
not found in the classics, and that the good Greek word ev x7 1s found in the N.T. 
but once. 
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ascendency. It was an impressive example of the authority of 
truth and goodness. Men are easily overawed by the indigna- 
tions of righteousness. We should expect such an access of 
authority in the action and speech of Jesus after the announce- 
ment of his Messianic claim, but the element of force, which is 
the idea of government, is left out. 


18. of dpyxtepets x. of ypapparets — the chief priests and the 
scribes. These were the constituted authorities, who had licensed 
this desecration of the Temple. They sold these rights to the 
traders, and they resented this invasion of their constituted rights. 
Together, they constituted the main body of the Sanhedrim.'! The 
overthrow of evil everywhere, which was the evident mission of 
this daring innovator, menaced them. 


ol apxiepets xal ol ypaupareis, instead of the reverse order, x ABCDKL 
AII Latt. Memph. Pesh. wos drodtéowory, how they may destroy, instead 
of ras dwrordcoveww, how they shall destroy, Tisch. Treg. WH. and most 
sources. 


époBodivro yap airov’ mas yap 6 dxAos eLerAnocero’ éxi ry ddayy 
avrou® — for they were afraid of him; for all the multitude was 
amazed at his teaching. 


was yap, instead of Sre was, decause all, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BC A 
I, 13, 28, 69, 346, Memph. 


The power that Jesus had to carry the multitude with him, so 
that they stood amazed at the strength and authority of his teach- 
ing, made the rulers fear him. ry ddayxy — his teaching. Doctrine 
is a poor translation, first because it omits everything belonging to 
the manner, and secondly, because it has acquired a technical 
meaning that does not belong to &day7. 


THE FIG TREE WITHERED 


19-26. The morning of the third day, as they are passing 
by, they sce the fig tree which Jesus had cursed, withered. 
Jesus commends faith to them, as able to remove not only 
trecs, but mountains. Mk. introduces here the trrelevant 
matter of forgiveness as the condition of answer to prayer. 


19. K. orav dye éyévero— And whenever tt came to be evening. 
This may be taken in two ways, either of which involves an irregu- 
larity. (1) It may be, And whenever evening came (R.V.), every 


1 See on 881, 2 See Win. 33 4, for this use of éwi. 8 See on 122. 
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evening ; involving the irregularity of the aor. for the impf. Or 
(2) it may be, And when tt came to be evening, referring to a single 
evening, involving the irregularity of orav for ore. The latter use 
is found in Byzantine writers. See Win. 42°. But in judging an - 
irregular style like this, the anomalous use of the aor. seems more 
easily accountable than that of the more striking 6rav. Moreover, 
the translation zhenever is more accordant with the impf. in the 
principal clause. 

Sray, instead of Sre, when, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ® BCKL AII* 28, 33. 


étewopevovro, they would go, instead of ékewopevero, he would go, Treg. 
WH. RV. marg. ABKM* ATI 124, two mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


21. qv xarnpdow — which you cursed. 
22. xai droxpiBeis 5 ‘Iyoots A€ye adrots, “Exere morw Ocov? — 
and answering, Jesus says to them, Have faith in God. 


Insert 6 before *Incods Tisch. Treg. WH. and most authorities. 


Jesus answers here to the wonder expressed in Peter’s statement, 
pointing out the source of the wonderful thing, and showing how 
they too may attain the same power. re dpe rovrw— this moun- 
fain. Primarily, this would be the Mount of Olives, which was in 
their sight all the way. Jesus’ statement is climacteric. The faith 
in God by which he has dried up this tree can remove mountains 
too, and, for that matter, can accomplish all things. But in the ~ 
language of Jesus, who repudiated all mere thaumaturgic use of 
miraculous power, moving a mountain is not to be taken literally, 
but stands for any incredible thing, as stupendous as such mov- 
ing, but not so out of line with the miracles to which Jesus con- 
fined himself. It is enough to say that neither Jesus nor his 
disciples ever removed mountains, except metaphorically. 

kat py SuaxpiOyn ev ry xapdia atrov,® d\Aa moreiy’ Gre 6 AaAe 
yiverat, €orat aire’ —and does not doubt in his heart, but beheves 
that what he speaks comes to pass, tt will come to him. 


Omit ydp, for, at the beginning of this v. Tisch. (Treg). WH. RV. ® 
BDN 1, 28, 51, 106, 124, 157, 225, 251, Latt. Pesh. miorevy, instead of 
miorevoy, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV.» BL A. 4, instead of a, before 
Nade?, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BLN A 33, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 
Pesh. Aade?, speaks, instead of Aéye, says, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BLN 
A two mss. Lat. Vet. Omit 6 édv efey, whatever he says, after rrat atrg, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV.» BCDL A 1, 28, 209, 346, three mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. 


1Jn earlier Greek, carapdouac takes the dat. Win. 32,1 45,8. Win., however, 
fails to note the irregularity. 2 @eou is obj. gen. Win. 30, I. 

8 ScaxpiO9 ev rp napdiqg — Doudt isa Biblical sense of dcaxpivonac, but comes natur- 
ally from the proper meaning, ¢o be divided. This is a good example of the use of 
xapd(a to denote the seat of the intellect rather than the affections. On the evil of 
doubt, see Jas, 18, 

4 The aor. daxpc64 and pres. morevy are to be discriminated something in this 
way — does not entertain a doubt, but holds fast to his faith. 

5 See Thay.-Grm, Lex. eiui 1V.e. 
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24. da rovro—on this account, referring to what he has just 
said of the efficacy of faith. He generalizes from the extreme 
case of the mountain. zavra doa mpocevxeobe x. aireiabe, Tirrevere 
éte €Ad Bere — all thines whatever ye pray and ask for, believe that 
you received them, The aor. is a rhetorical exaggeration of the 
immediateness of the answer: it antedates even the prayer in the 
mind of the petitioner. 

wpocedxerbe xal, instead of dy rporevxbpevo, pray and ask, instead of 


praying ask, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL A mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. éd- 
Bere, instead of AapBdvere, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. xs BCL A Memph. 


It is noticeable that here, and in the case of the demoniac fol- 
lowing the Transfiguration, Jesus seeks to turn the thought of the 
disciples to faith, as a matter of dependence on God, and to the 
absoluteness of the power thus invoked by them. If we add to 
this the desire to impress on them the reality of prayer as a 
means of securing for themselves the exercise of that power, we 
shall have the substance of Jesus’ teaching on the subject. The 
power that we invoke is not an impersonal cause, that grinds out 
its results with the absoluteness of a machine, but a Person whose 
limitless power 1s available for him who fulfils the conditions im- 
plied in faith. 


25. Kail Grav orjxere! rpocevyopevot, dpiere — And whenever you 
stand praying, forgive. 
orhxere, instead of orfxyre, Tisch. Treg. WH. ACDHLM ? VX 1, 124, 


etc. The subj. is an apparent emendation. Omit v. 26 Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BLS A 2, 27, 63, 64, 121, 157, 258, two mess. Lat. Vet. Memph. edd. 


This injunction to forgive can be joined logically with the 
injunction about faith in prayer, since the Divine forgiveness of 
sins, of which it is the condition, is itself the condition of the 
Divine favor, without which answer to prayer becomes impossible. 
But it is, notwithstanding, inapposite and diverting here, where 
the subject is not prayer, but faith in God, prayer being adduced 
as an instance of the places in which faith is needed. It is found 
in its proper place in the discourse on prayer, Mt. 6'*sq. More- 
over, it is still further limited here, being placed in connection 
with the special prayer for forgiveness, and not with prayer in 
general, which removes it still further from the general subject. 
This limitation of the Divine forgiveness is not as if God limited 
himself by the imperfections of our human conduct. But forgive- 
ness is a reciprocal act. In its very nature, it cannot act freely, 
but is conditioned on the state of mind of the offender. And the 


1 On the use of dzay with the ind. see Win. 42, 5; Burton, 309 ¢. On the atti- 
tude in prayer, see Mt, 65 Lk, 181, 
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unforgiving spirit is specially alien to that state of mind. It 
shows the offender to be lacking in the proper feeling about sin 
and forgiveness, which can alone warrant his asking forgiveness. 
This is an important text in the discussion of justification by faith. 


JESUS’ AUTHORITY QUESTIONED BY THE REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF THH SANHEDRIM 


27-33. On Jesus’ return to the city, he comes again to the 
temple, where the representatives of the Sanhedrim question 
him as to his authority to cleanse the temple. Jesus an- 
swers them with a counter-question, whether John's baptism 
was human or divine in its origin, which will test their 
authority to decide such questions. This puts them in a 
dilemma, as they had discredited John, making tt necessary 
for them either to sacrifice conststency or to put themselves 
out of favor with the people, who belicved in John. They 
are unable to answer, and so Jesus refuses to recognise their 
authority to sit in judgment on him, and remains silent. 


27. xpeoBvrepo — elders. The word denotes the other mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, outside of the chief priests and scribes. 
It is the general word for a member of that council. The whole 
expression means “he chief priests and scribes and other members 
of the Sanhedrim} 

Kat éXeyov ara — and said to him. 

EdXeyoy, instead of Aéyouery, say, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCL A 1, 2009, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


28. ‘Ev roig éfovaig.— By what kind of authority? It is more 
specific than simply what authority. They knew that Jesus 
claimed a certain kind of authority, but it seemed to them just 
the vague and uncertain thing that personal, as distinguished from 
official authority, always seems to the members of a hierarchy. 
ravra, moves ;— do you do these things? things, such as the cleans- 
ing of the temple, which took place only the day before. 47 ris 
cot. eovciav tavrnv uxey, iva tavra mows ;>—or who gave you 
this authority, to do these things? 


n, instead of xal, and, before rls, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV.» BL A 
124, Memph. Harcl. marg. 


1 Schiirer MV. Zg. IT. I. § 23, IIT. 
2 On the instrumental use of év, see Win. 48, 3 2. 
8 On the use of ive with subj., for the inf., see Win. 44, 8. Burton 216 (a). 
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The second question, who gave thee this authority? is different 
in form, but substantially the same. The idea of a divine au- 
thority, communicated directly to the man by inward suggestion, 
and showing its warrant simply in his personal quality, was outside 
the narrow range of men who recognized only external authority. 

29. ‘O 8 "Ingots elrev atrois, Exepwrjcw tuas é&va Aoyov — And 
Jesus said to them, I will ask you one question (word, literally). 


Omit dwoxpiOels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCL A 33, two 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Pesh. Omit xdya, J aéso, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
BCL A, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


30. To Barricpa ‘Iwdvvov, e otpavor nv, 7 && dvOpwruv ; — Was 
the baptism of John from heaven, or from men? This question 
of Jesus was not meeting their question with another harder one, 
as if he were matching his wits against theirs. But the question 
is on the same line as theirs, and is intended to show whether they 
have the same standards as he for testing the question of Divine 
authority. It is as if he had asked, How do you judge of such 
things? If Divine authority ts communicated externally and 
through regular channels in your judgment, I have no such cre- 
dentials. But if it comes inwardly and ts attested by its fruits in 
your opinion, then you are in a condition to judge fairly of my 
authority. The case of John is a test of this fitness to judge the 
matter of Divine authority. His authority came out of the clouds, 
so to speak, having only an inward, not an external warrant ; and 
his influence was owing to his restoration of the spiritual note in a 
fossilized, external religion. Worshippers of the external and 
regular see in this the mark of subjectivity, and self-constituted 
authority, and reject it, and the hierarchy seek to destroy it, 
whether in John, or Jesus, or Paul. Recognition of it on the part 
of the scribes and chief priests would have shown their fitness to 
judge the claim of Jesus. 

31. Kai dveAoyiLovro rpos éavrovs, A€yovres — And they deliber- 
ated among themselves, saying. 


dteXoylf{orro, instead of édoyl{ovro, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. xe BCDGK 
LM AIl. 


Auati ov otk émorevoare atta ; — Why then did you not believe 
him? On this rejection of John by the rulers, see Mt. 3’ sq. 11 
J. 5®. 

32. GANG elrwper, "Ef avOpdruv ; éfoBotvro tov Aaov. — but shall 
we say, From men? they feared the people. 

Omit éa», if, before efewyev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCL A 33. 


1 The structure here is very rugged, and without the excuse, or the capacity for 
hiding defects that belongs to a long sentence. Having started with a question, the 
only way to state the conclusion is to include it in the question, eg. Shall we say, 

om men, and so bring upon us the dislike of the people? Instead of which the 
writer proceeds with a statement in his own words. Win. 63, II. 2, 60, 9. 
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Lk. says, the people will stone us.' Herod seems to have had 
the same wholesome fear of John’s popularity.? daavres yap elyov 
Gvtws Tov Iwavyny, Ore rpopyrys hv —for all verily held John to be 
a prophet® A prophet is in Greek an interpreter of oracles, in 
the Biblical language a speaker of Divine oracles, an inspired 
man. This dilemma of the authorities was owing to the fact that 
the case cited by Jesus was one in which their verdict did not 
agree with the popular verdict. The authority of John was 
approved by the people, and disallowed by them, and the popular 
feeling was too strong about it for them to defy. 


Syrws Sri, instead of 8re Syrws, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x¢ BCL 13, 69, 
346. A Svrws ws rpophrny. 


33. Kal 6 Inoots A€yet abrois, OVdSe* eyo A€yw iptv ev roig eLovoig 
tavra mom — And Jesus says to them, Neither do I tell you by what 
authority I do these things. ° 


Omit dwoxpiGels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLN TA 33, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


We must remember just what is involved in this refusal. These 
were the constituted authorities in both civil and religious matters, 
and Jesus’ refusal to submit his claim to them is a denial of their 
authority. He refuses because they have confessed their inability 
to judge a precisely similar case, which involved an abdication of 
their authority. It is well to carry this in mind in considering 
Jesus’ silence at his trial. 


PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 


12. 1-12. Jesus, having dented the authority of the rulers, 
proceeds to show them ina parable the unfatthfulness to 
their trust which has lost for them their authority. The 
story ts that of a vineyard let out on shares to cultivators, 
who maltreat the servants sent by the owner to collect hts 
share, and finally kill his son, and whom the owner de- 
stroys, and turns over the vineyard to others. He also cites 
the proverb of the stone rejected by the butlders which 
becomes the corner stone. The rulers sce that the parable 
ts aimed at them, but fear of the multitude holds them in 
check for the present. 

1 Lk. 208, 2 Mt. 145, 

8 On the attraction of "Iwdavyny from the subordinate to the principal clause, see 


Win. 66, 5 a. . 
4 On the use of ovés¢ without a preceding negative, see Win. 55, 6, 2. 
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1. Kai ypgaro avrots év wapaBoAais Aadkeiyvy — And he began to 
say to them in parables. 


Aadely, instead of Aéyery, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BGL A 1, 13, 69, 118, 
124, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. Harcl. marg. 


avrots evidently refers to the representatives of the Sanhedrim, 
the parable being a continuation of Jesus’ conversation with them.’ 
Mt. says that the chief priests and the Pharisees knew that the 
parable was directed at them ; but he also represents Jesus as say- 
ing that the kingdom is to be taken from them, and given to a 
nation producing its fruits? But this confusion of rulers and peo- 
ple must not obscure the plain fact that in Mt. the parable is 
against the rulers. Lk. says that the parable was spoken to the 
people, but that the rulers knew that it was spoken against them, 
two things that are not at all inconsistent.® éy rapafoAats — in 
parables, This use of the plural indicates that Mk. had other 
parables in mind, though he gives only one. Mt. gives three, all 
bearing on the same general subject. Mk. states the general fact 
of teaching in parables, and selects one from the rest. This is one 
of the facts which seem to indicate that Mk. had the same collec- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus as Mt. and Lk. to draw upon, zzz. the 
Logia. ‘ApreAava dvOpwros épvrevvey — A man planted a vine- 
yard, This figure of the vineyard is taken from Is. 5*% Even 
the details are reproduced. In the LXX we find ¢paypdv mepte- 
Onxa . . . wKoddunoa mipyov . . . mpoAnviov wpvsa. 

gpaypov—is any kind of fence, or wall, that separates lands 
from each other. wzoAqvoy— is the receptacle for the juice of 
the grapes, placed under the Anvos, or winepress, in which the 
grapes were trodden.‘ mipyov—is the tower from which the 
watchman overlooked the vineyard. It was also used as a lodge 
for the keeper of the vineyard. yewpyots — means “ers or cultt- 
vators. é£éSero* — daredyunoe— went abroad. Far country, AV. 
is an exaggeration. 


étédero, instead of -doro, Tisch. WH. x AB* CKL. 


2. ro xatpo — at the season, at the proper time. As this vine- 
yard was equipped with a winepress, this would not be at the 
grape harvest, but any time following the winemaking. AdBy aro 
7. kapt@y — The vineyard was let out on shares, the owner receiv- 
ing a certain part of the product. 


Ty xapry, instead of rod xapwol, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCLN A 
33, 433, three mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 


1See 1138 1213, 2 Mt. arts. 45, 8 Lk. 20%. 19, 

4 AV. wine-fat, Fatis an old English word for vat. RV., pit for the winepress. 

6 This vb. is common in Grk,, but occurs in N.T. only in this parable in the 
Synoptics. The irregular form, é£¢8ero for -80r0, is also repeated. 
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3. Kai AaBovres atrov Sapayv'— And they took (him), and beat 
him. 


cal, instead of of de, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BDL A 33, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. 


4. xdxeivov exepariwcay® Kat privacayv — and that one they beat 
about the head, and insulted. 


Omit ABoBorAjcavres, having stoned, before éxeparlwoay, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BDL A 1, 28, 33, 91, 118, 299, Latt. Egyptt. éxepaXlwoay, 
instead of -alwoay, Tisch, WH. RV. 8 BL. 4ripacay, instead of dwéore- 
Aay hripwuévoy, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. x BL 33, Latt. Egyptt. #rlun- 
cay Treg. RV. D. 


5. Kai d\Aov aréorerAe — And he sent another. 


Omit rddu», again, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. s BCDL A 33, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Egyptt. ots before ué» instead of rods, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BDL A 1, 33, 
and before dé same except D. 


Kal moAAovs GAXovs, ovs piv Sépovres, ovs 8¢ droxrévwwovres — and 
many others (they maltreated), beating some, and killing some. 
The verb to be supplied here has to be taken from the general 
statement of the treatment of the messengers by the cultivators 
of the vineyard, as the participles must agree with of yewpyoé 
understood, and denote the several kinds of maltreatment. 

There is no doubt that Jesus has in mind here the treatment of 
the prophets by the rulers and people, of which there is frequent 
mention by the O.T. writers.2 The parable is thus not an analogy, 
but an allegory. 

6. "Ert é&a clxev, vidv dyaryrov’ dréorere abrov ecxarov mpds 
avtovs — Sal! (after losing all these), he had one (other to send),a 
beloved son: he sent him last to them. évrparyoovrat tov vidv pov 
— they will respect my Son‘ The Son in the allegory represents 
Jesus himself. The nation, which had rejected God’s servants, 
the prophets, will finally put to death the Son himself, the 
Messianic King. 


elxey vid», instead of vid» Exwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC? L A 33, 
Harcl. (Pesh.). Omit adrod his after dyarnréy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 
BCDL A mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Vulg. Pesh. Omit «xal after dwéoretrXe 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BLX? A 13, one ms. Lat. Vet. Pesh. 


1 ecpay means they flayed him, literally. This modified meaning, they beat him, 
does not belong to the best usage, though it is found sometimes from Aristophanes 
down. 

2 éxepadiwoay is evidently a corrupt form of é«cepadaiwoay, and that word is treated 
as if it came from «edad, Instead Of xepadacoy. Properly, it means fo bring under 
heads, to summarize, but here, apparently, to wound in the head. It occurs only 
here in the N.T. Thay.-Grm. Lex, 

8 2 Chr. 3615. 16 Neh. 9% Jer. 253-7, 

4 On the use of the acc., instead of the regular dat., see Win. 32, 1d, a. 
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8. xai e&€Badov airov éfw rod dumeAGvos!'— and threw him out 
of the vineyard, They put this indignity on his body, as this fol- 
lowed the killing. 


Insert adropy after é£éB8adoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDMN [Il mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. Syrr. 


9. Ti rommoe 6 Kiptos tov dumeAovos ;— What will the master of 
the vineyard do? 


Omit od», then, after rl, Tisch. WH. BL one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. ) 


éXevoerat kai drodéece — he will come and destroy. According 
to Mt. 21“, Jesus drew this answer from the chief priests and 
scribes themselves. 

10. Ovdé? riv ypadiy wairnv dvéyvwre ; — And did you not read 
this Scripture ?% 

In the original, this stone, rejected by the builders, but become 
the head of the corner, is Israel itself, rejected by the nations, 
defeated and exiled, but destined by God for the chief place 
among them all. The Psalm was sung probably after the return 
from the exile, when everything indicates that the hopes of the 
nation were raised to the highest pitch ; when it seemed as if God 
was taking the first step towards the aggrandizement of the chosen 
people. 

éyevn Oy eis* xeparyv ywvias®— became the head of the corner, 
denoting the corner stone, which binds together the two sides of 
the building, and so becomes architecturally the most important 
stone in the structure. The story that there was a stone in the 
building of the Temple which had such a history, is unnecessary 
to account for so natural a metaphor, and evidently arose from the 
metaphorical use here. 

11. rapa. Kupiou éyevero avtn — this (corner stone) came from 
the Lord. avry evidently refers to xepadyvy ywvias. In the orig- 
inal, the feminine is used, but obviously according to Hebrew 
usage, for the neuter, referring to the event itself as ordered by 
Jehovah. But the use of the fem. to translate this Heb. fem. is 
quite without precedent in the N.T., and is unnecessary here, as 
we have a grammatical reference to the fem. xe@oAnv. The 
meaning is “ Zhis corner stone came from the Lord, and is won- 
derful in our eyes.” 


This use of the passage from the Ps. by Jesus is a very good 
illustration of the Messianic application of O.T. writings. There 


1 On this use of the adv. as a prep., see Win. 54, 6. 

2 On the meaning of ovd¢ without a preceding negative, see Win. 55, 6,2. 
8 The passage is Ps, 11822 

4 A translation of the Heb. r mn. Win. 29, 3 4. 


§ A translation of the Heb. np "ON. 
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can be no doubt from the context that the historical reference is 
to the people of Israel. But what is said of Israel was a common 
and proverbial happening, that might come true of any one whose 
being contained within itself the promise of better things than 
belonged to his start in life, and is especially true of the truly reli- 
gious person or nation. Cf. the parable of the mustard seed, and 
Is. 53. AS a principle, therefore, it would apply especially to the 
Messiah. The question, whether Jesus used the passage accord- 
ing to a common view of his time as directly Messianic, or only as 
a statement of this principle, depends on our view of him. It 
seems to be a rational inference, from what we know of Jesus, that 
he had derived his idea of the Messianic office partly from the 
O.T., and that that idea is possible only with a rational treatment 
of the O.T., while the current view of his time would be derived 
from a literalistic and irrational treatment of it. And in general, 
we know that he so far transcended his age as to take a spiritual 
view of the O.T., and there is no reason to suppose that this 
would not include the rational treatment of a passage like this. 
That is, Jesus would see in it not a direct reference to himself, but 
only the statement of a principle applicable to himself. 


12. éyywoay yap drt xpos a’rovs tiv rapaBoArAnv dre—for they 
knew that he spoke the parable against them. ‘This is the reason 
for their seeking to take him, not for their fear of the people. 
But as the latter statement is the last made, Meyer makes the sub- 
ject of éyvwoay to be the dxAos just mentioned, in which case this 
would be a reason for their fear of the people. But there is a 
total absence of anything to indicate such a change of subject in 
éyvwoar, and this is a greater difficulty than the one which Meyer 
seeks to remove. Meyer’s view also deprives the statement of its 
appositeness.! 


The statement that they knew that Jesus spoke this parable 
against them is conclusive in regard to the meaning of it, and falls 
in with the parable itself, and with its context, placed as it is in 
the midst of a controversy between himself and the authorities. 
It is directed against the Jewish hierarchy, pointing out their sin 
in rejecting one after another of the prophets, culminating in their 
murder of the Messiah himself, and predicting their fate in con- 
sequence. But Mt., while he makes the same statement, v.%, 


1 See Win. 61, 75. 
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about the reference of the parable, makes Jesus say, v.“, that the 
kingdom shall be taken from them, and given to a maton produc- 
ing its fruits. This would seem to make the parable apply to the 
nation, and not to the hierarchy. Everything else, however, in 
Mt., as in Mk. and Lk., points to the hierarchy. It seems prob- 
able that Mt. therefore, in v.“, adds to the parable, post eventum, 
that the nation was to share the fate of its rulers, and be super- 
seded in their theocratic position by another (Gentile) nation. 
It plainly does not belong here, as the effect would be to bring 
rulers and people together against Jesus, whereas the statement is 
repeatedly made that, so far, it is Jesus and the people against 
the rulers. 


THE QUESTION OF PAYING TRIBUTH TO ROME 


13-17. Jesus ts approached by Pharisees and Hevrodtans 
with the question whether it 1s authorized under the the- 
ocracy to pay tribute to the Roman emperor, hoping to draw 
Jrom him an answer, compromising him etther with the 
Roman government or with the people. Jesus answers by 
pointing to the image and inscription of the emperor on the 
coin as a proof of thetr obligation to him, and bids them 
pay to Cesar what belongs to him, and to God what belongs 
to him. 


13. Paptcaiwy x. 7. “Hpwdidvwy — These emissaries were chosen, 
because they occupied different sides of the question proposed to 
him. The Pharisees owed their popularity partly to their intense 
nationality and their hatred of foreign rule. The Herodians, on 
the other hand, were adherents of the Herods, who owed what 
power they possessed to the Roman government. Neither party, 
however, took an extreme position. The Pharisees are not to be 
confounded with the Zealots; they submitted to the inevitable. 
Nor is it to be supposed that the Herods had any particular love 
for the government that had helped them to power, to be sure, 
but had taken advantage of their weakness to make themselves 
supreme, and the Herods only their tributaries. Still, as to the 
question of the paying of tribute, with all the corollaries, they 
would be divided, and Jesus must offend one, or the other, by his 
answer. dypevowot AOyw— they may catch him witha word. The 
word is to be not his own, but their question, artfully contrived to 
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entangle him. The figure is that of the hunter with his net or 
snare.’ 
14. Kai é\Oovres A€yovew airpe— and coming, they say to him. 


xal instead of of d¢, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL A 33, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Egyptt. 


This address of his artful enemies is well described in the 
dypevowot. The question which they have to propose is one 
bristling with dangers, du¢ chen, they tell him, “haz is just what 
you do not care for. You have a sole regard for the truth, not for 
consequences nor persons. Awdoxadke— Teacher. They said Radbdz. 
dAnOns — true, tc. truthful. ai ob pia go repi ovdevds — and 
carest not for any one. This shows the particular kind of regard 
for the truth which they had in mind. It was one which did not 
stand in fear of man, would not be hindered by awe-of kings, not 
even of the Roman emperor. ov yap BAéreas eis rpdcwroy — for 
thou dost not look at the person of men, dost not pay attention to 
those things which belong to outward condition, such as rank or 
wealth. This is a widening of the meaning of zpécwzoyv, belong- 
ing to the Heb. ry ddcv r. Geov — “he way of God, the course pre- 
scribed for men by God. éeort xyvoov® Kaicape * Sotvat 7 ov ; — 
Is it right to give tribute to Casar or not? ‘This question took on 
a special form among the Jews, who claimed to be the members 
of a theocracy, so that paying tribute to a foreigner would seem 
like disloyalty to the Divine government. The question of policy, 
or necessity, is kept in the background, and the problem is con- 
fined to the rightfulness of paying such tribute. 7 ov —7 p75 

15. ‘O & cidws (dav) abrav tyv vréxpurw — But he, knowing 
(seeing) their dissimulaton. 


lSay, instead of eldas, Tisch. 8* D 13, 28, 69, 346, mss. Lat. Vet. 


trdxpiotyv — this word has been transliterated into our word 
hyprocrisy at a great loss of picturesqueness and force. It means 
acting, from which the transition to the meaning d@ssimulation is 
easy. What Jesus knew about these men was, that they were 
playing a part in their compliments, and their request for advice. 
They were acting the part of inquirers ; really, they were plotters. 
They were trying to compromise him either with the government 
or the people. In his trial before Pilate we see what use they in- 


1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

2 This use of o8ds is familiar in the Heb, but uncommon, though not unknown, 
in the Greek. 

3 «jvaov is the Latin word census, meaning a registration of persons and prop- 
erty on which taxation is based. In the N.T., it denotes the tax itself. 

4 Kaioaps — there is a mixture here of the personal and the titular use of this 
name. Asa title of the Roman emperors, it takes the article properly. 

5 ov is used in the first question, because it is one of objective fact. yin the 
second, because it is a question of proposed action, subjective. Win. 55, 1 4. 


Q 
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tended to make of one of the two answers to which they thought 
he was reduced. Lk. 23%. ri pe repafere; — why do you try me? 
Our word “mpé, in the sense of solicit ¢o evil, is out of place here.! 
What they were doing was to put him to the test maliciously. 
Syvdptov — @ shilling? 

The point of Jesus’ reply is, that the very coin in which the 
tribute is paid bears on its face the proof not only of their sub- 
jection to the foreign government, but of their obligation to it. 
Coinage is a privilege claimed by government, but it is one of the 
things in which the government most clearly represents the interest 
of the governed. ‘Tribute becomes in this way, not an extortion, 
or exaction, but a return for service rendered. 

17. ‘O 8S “Inoovs clrevy abrots, Ta Kaicapos drddore Kaicapt — 
And Jesus said to them, The things belonging. to Casar pay to 
Cesar. 


‘O 82, instead of Kal dwoxpiOels 6, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, 
Theb. 


amrodore — pay. They had said, Sotva, give. Jesus makes it a 
matter of payment. ra Kaicapos — the things of Ceasar. Strictly 
speaking, this means, Pay 4 the Roman government Roman cotn. 
They themselves were tacitly recognizing the government, and 
availing themselves of their privileges under it by using its coin, 
and that left them no pretext for denying its rights. The coin 
represents simply the mght of. the government. The image and 
superscription on it show the government maintaining to the 
people the position not only of power, but of rights. It is in 
this, as in all things, the defender of rights. This gives to the 
government itself rights, of which tribute is representative. But 
our Lord’s reply is entirely characteristic. It suggests, rather than 
amplifies or explains. «x. ra r. @eov rp ew — and the things be- 
longing to God to God. ‘The way in which they had presented 
the question implied that there was a conflict between the claims 
of the earthly and heavenly governments. But Jesus shows them 
as each having claims. Cesar has claims, and also God; pay 
both. The difficulty with the Jews, and with all bodies claiming 
to represent God, is that they are zealous for him in a partisan 
way, jealous of his prerogatives, dignities, and the like, and make 
that do service for a real loyalty to him. These men were eager 
to assert God’s claim against a foreign king. Jesus was anxious 
that they should recognize his real claims, those that involved no 
real conflict, but belonged in the wider sphere of common duties. 
k. €£eBavpalov-— and they wondered, Well they might. Jesus 


1 See RV. American readings. Classes of Passages. 

2 Penny, EV. is specially misleading, since the denarius had not only the nomi- 
nal value of our shilling, but a far greater relative value, as it was a day’s wages. 
The denarius was a Roman coin, equivalent to ten asses, a ten as piece. 
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had not only parried their attack, which was a small matter, but 
had thrown light on a very difficult question. The conflict of 
duties is one of the perplexities of life, and the question of the 
relation of the Christian to civil government is often one of the 
most trying forms of the general problem. Jesus’ answer is prac- 
tically, Do not try to make one duty exclude another, but fulfil one 
so as to consist with all the rest. As far as the special matter is 
concerned, it recognizes the right of civil government, the obliga- 
tion of those who live under a theocracy to be subject to civil 
authority, an obligation not abrogated, but enforced by their duty 
to God ; that the Divine obedience does not exclude, but include 
other obediences ; and finally, that human government, as included 
thus within the Divine scheme of things, is among the economies 
to be conformed to its perfect idea. 


éfeOavpatoy, instead of éBavuacay, Tisch. WH. RV. x B. 


JESUS ANSWHERS THE PUZZLE OF THE SADDUCHES 
ABOUT THE RESURRECTION 


18-27. The next attack on Jesus comes from another 
source. The Sadducees, the priestly class, being disbelievers 
in the resurrection, bring to him what ts apparently their 
standing objection, of a woman having seven husbands here, 
and ask him whose wife she will be in the resurrection. 
Jesus’ answer ts in two parts: first, that there ts no mar- 
riage in the resurrection state; and secondly, that when God 
calls himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, their 
continued life ts implied. Anything else 1s inconsistent 
with that relation. 


18. Sad8ovxato. — The word denotes the sect as Zadokites. 
There is little doubt that the word itself comes from this proper 
name Zadok, and not from px, meaning righteous. Probably, the 
particular Zadok meant is the priest who distinguished himself by 
his fidelity in the time of David. 2 Sam. 15™ sq., 1 K. 1™ sq. 
After the return from the exile, among the different families con- 
stituting the priesthood, the sons of Zadok seem to have occupied 
the chief place. They were the aristocracy of the priesthood, 
and Ezekiel assigns them exclusive rights to its functions. Ez. 
40% 43” 44% 48". The Sadducees, that is to say, were the party 
of the priests, and especially of the priestly aristocracy. Asa 
school of opinion, they were characterized by the denial of the 
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authority of tradition, maintaining the sole authority of the written 
Scriptures. As corollaries of this, they denied the resurrection, 
and the existence of angels or spirits.’ xal érypwrwv avrov, Aé- 
yovres — and they questioned him, saying. 
éxrnporwy, instead of éxnpdrncay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDL A 33, 
Latt. Pesh. Memph. 
19. Kal pi dy réxvov, va AdBy & dderdds abrod riv yuvaixa — 
and leave no child, that his brother take the woman, 
réxvoy, instead of réxva, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BL A I, 18, 


241, 299, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit adroi after rh» yuvaixa, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. 8 BCL A 1, 61, 209, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


This quotation is from Deut. 25**. It is introduced in order to 
show that the law itself provides for these successive marriages, 
thus expressly legalizing these successive relations, which the res- 
urrection would make simultaneous. Their question is, therefore, 
whether the same Scriptures teach this, and the resurrection, which 
is inconsistent with it. The quotation does not attempt to repro- 
duce the language. 

21. pi) KataAirov oréppa* — not having left seed. 


ph xaradcrey, instead of xal oddé abrds ddijxe, and neither did he leave, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, one ms. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


22. xai of érta ovx ddyxay oréppa — and the seven left no seed. 


Omit @\afo» abrhy ... xal before odx ddijxay, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BCDL A 28, 33, Memph. 


This childlessness is specified as the chief element in the inde- 
terminateness of the question, since if either of them had had 
children, that might have decided the question to whom the 
woman belonged. 

doxyatov mavtwv® Kai ) yur dréBavey — last of all the woman died 
also. 


Erxaroy, instead of éoxdrn, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCGHKL AII 1, 
13, 28, 33, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. 


23. év ry dvacracet Tivos avrwy éoras yuvyn ;—dn the resurrection, 
whose wife shall she be of them? This was probably the standing 
puzzle of the Sadducees, in which they sought to discredit the 
resurrection by reducing it to an absurdity. 


Omit od», therefore, before dvagrdce, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BC* EF 
HLSUVX III two mss. Lat. Vet. Omit Srav dvacrdoiv, whenever they 
arise, Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDL A 28, 33, two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. 


1 See Schiirer, II. 2, 26, II. 

3 wy is used here, instead of o’, because the denial is in some way subjective. 
rs) gives it something the tone of “so the story goes.” 
_ © évyxarov is here an adv. and denotes the last of a series of events, and its con- 
junction with wdévrwy denoting persons is therefore incongruous. Hence the sub- 
Stitution Of ¢7xdmm by some copyist. Cf 1 Cor. 158. 
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24. “Edy airots 6 ‘Incots, Ob da rovro wAavacbe, py «iddres Tas 
ypadds, 1nde ryv Sivaptv rov @eod; Jesus said to them, Is tt not on 
this account that you err, because you know not the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God? Sa rovro points forward to the uy eiddres," 
the part. being used causally. What follows in v.**, develops 
these two defects in their consideration of the matter. Their 
ignorance of the power of God is taken up first, in v.*. 


“Edn adrois 6 *Inoods, instead of Kal dwoxpidels 6 "Incois elxev atrois, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A 33, Memph. Pesh. 


25. This verse contains Jesus’ statement of the power of God 
in the resurrection. He has power not only to raise, but so to 
change the body, that marriage ceases to be one of its functions. 
It was because they were ignorant of this, that the Sadducees 
thought their case of seven husbands would be an argument 
against the resurrection. 

oTav ... dvaorwow — whenever they arise. dtayv leaves the time 
of the resurrection indefinite. yapi{ovrac — denotes the act of 
the father in bestowing his daughter in marriage.* as dyyeAo. — 
the angels come as a race, not from procreation, but directly from 
creation. The power of God appears in this, in the transforma- 
tion and clarifying of the resurrection body, so that marriage is 
not a part of the future state. 


yaulforvrat, instead of yauloxorra, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCDGLU A 1, 
124, 209. Omit of after Ayyedo, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 CDFKLMU 
AII Memph. Harcl. 


26. This verse shows their ignorance of the Scriptures, which 
speaks of God as the God of their ancestors, language which is 
inconsistent with their mortality. 

év tH BiBAw® Muoioéus, eri rod Barov* — in the book of Moses, at 
the place concerning the bush. 


rou, instead of ris, before Bdrov, Tisch. Treg. WH. » ABCLX [TAll. 
was, instead of ws, before elwev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCLU A 108, 131. 
Omit 6, the, before Geds “Ioadx, and Oeds "IaxwéS, Treg. WH. RV. BD, 
' two passages in Origen. 


27. Ovx éoriy @eds vexpOv dd\Aa Covrwy — Without the art., @eds 
becomes the pred., not the subj., and vexp@y is also anarthrous, so 
that it reads, He ts not a God of dead men, but of living. 


1 uy is the negative used, because the statement is made by Jesus as a conject- 
ure, of which he asks their opinion. 

2 See 1 Cor. 788, yauigovra: is a Biblical word. 

3 BifAos is originally the name of the papyrus plant, from which paper was made, 
and then a book or scroll. The quotation is from Ex, 38. 

4 The use of éwi is analogous to that with the gen. of persons or things to locate 
an event by its connection with some person or thing; af the passage which fells 
about the bush. Win. 47, &, @. 
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As this is commonly explained, it is made to hinge on the use 
of the present, instead of the past. The statement is, he és their 
God, not he was, and hence, they are still living. But this is a 
non sequitur, since it is a common expression in regard to both 
dead and living, and would be taken in the same sense, or used in 
the same sense, by either Pharisees or Sadducees. But it follows 
from the nature of God that, when he calls himself the God of 
any people, certain things are implied in the statement about 
these people, ¢.g. that they are righteous, not sinners ; blessed, not 
wretched ; and here living, not dead. That is, immortality may 
be inferred from the nature of God himself in the case of those 
whom he calls his. But Jesus applies it to the resurrection of the 
dead generally, and not simply of the righteous dead. What the 
Sadducees denied was the possibility of the resurrection on mate- 
rialistic grounds ; at the basis of their denial of the resurrection 
was the other denial of spiritual being.’ But Jesus proves the 
possibility of the resurrection by examples.” Notice that Jesus 
does not reveal the fact of the resurrection, but argues it from 
acknowledged premises. Given, he says, the fact of God, and the 
resurrection follows. He recognizes the rational ground of im- 
mortality. And what is of more importance, he recognizes the 
validity of our intuition about God. We can say that certain 
things may be assumed about him on first principles. 

Omit 6 before Geds, Treg. WH. RV. BDKLM marg. AIT. Omit Geds 


before {évrwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDFKM marg. UX AII Latt. 
Egyptt. Pesh. 


ToAv TAavacGe — you make a great mistake. This concise state- 
ment at the close makes an abrupt, but for that reason, forcible 
ending of the conversation. 


Omit bpets od», you therefore, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL A one ms. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


A SCRIBE QUESTIONS JESUS CONCERNING THE 
FIRST COMMANDMENT 


28-34. A Scribe, apparently without the usual prejudices 
of his class, and impressed by his answer to the Sadducees, 


1 See Acts 238. 
2 Compare Paul's proof of the resurrection by the case of Jesus. 1 Cor, 1512 sqq. 
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approaches Jesus with an honest question as to the first of 
the commandments of the Law. Jesus answers wtth the 
quotation from Deut. used at the beginning of morning and 
evening prayer, affirming the unity of God, and the conse- 
guent duty of loving him with an undivided heart. He 
adds a second command from Lev., bidding the people of 
God to love their neighbors as themselves. The Scribe 
assents to this, and adds that obedience to this law of love 
is a greater thing than all sacrifices. Whereupon, Jesus 
assures him that he ts not far from the kingdom of God. 
But his enemies are evidently satisfied — they do not dare 
to question him further. 


Judging from the fact, that he was led to put this question hy 
seeing how well Jesus had answered the Sadducees, and from his 
commendation of our Lord’s reply to himself, as also from our 
Lord’s commendation of his answer, it seems probable that the 
Scribe did not ask this question in a captious spirit. He thought, 
Here 1s posstbly an opportuntty fo get an answer to our standing 
question, about the first commandment. Mt. states the matter 
differently, making him one of a group of Pharisees, who gathered 
about Jesus with the usual purpose of testing him. He also omits 
the mutual commendation of Jesus and the Scribe.’ Lk. puts this 
scene at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry in Southern Palestine. 
He coincides with Mt. in regard to the purpose of the question, 
saying that the lawyer dvéorn éxrapdlwv? 

28. idwv (cidus) dre KardGs drexpiOn avrois, érnpwrncey airéy, 
Hlofa éori évroAy mpwtn mravrev® — seeing (knowing) that he 
answered them well, asked him, What (sort of) commandment 
is first of all? 


(Sev, instead of eldas, Tisch. Treg. x* CDL 1, 13, 28, 69, mess. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. évrod\} xpérn rdvrwy, instead of rpdrn racy trav évrodGy, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. & BCLU A 33, 108, 127, 131, Memph. Syrr. 


mova. asks about the quality of command, as if the scribe had in 
mind the different classes of laws. This is indicated also by his 
reply, v.®, 


1 Mt, 22340, 2 Lk. 1025-37, 
3 On the gender of xdvrwy, see Win. 27,6. On this use of zdvre» with superla- 
tive, the only case in N.T., see Win. 36, note. 
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29. “ArexpiOn 6 "Incods, “Ort rpwrn éoriv — Jesus answered, The 
first is. 


*AmwexplOn 6 *Inoots, instead of ‘O &¢ "Inoods dwexplOn, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BL A 33, Memph. Pesh. Omit atré, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. on 
same authority. éorly, instead of rac» ray évroddy», Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BL A Memph. 


"Axove, IopanA, Kuptos 6 Oeds uawv, Kuptos els éori— Hear, O 
Israel, The Lord our God, the Lord ts one. These words, calling 
the attention of Israel to the oneness of Jehovah, were used at the 
beginning of morning and evening prayer in the temple, as a call 
to worship. Kvupws, Zord, is the translation of the Heb. Yahweh, 
and it is probable therefore that the second Kvptos is subject in- 
stead of predicate.? This unity has for its conclusion, that worship is 
not to be divided among several deities, but concentrated on one. 

30. dyarjoas — thou shalt love. Love is the duty of man 
toward God, and this is in itself a revelation of the nature of God. 
It is only one who loves who demands love, and only one in whom 
love is supreme demands love as the supreme duty. He requires 
of men what is consonant with his own being. é€ 6Ans THs Kapdias — 
Jromall the heart. The preposition denotes the source of the love. 
It is to be from all the heart on the same principle of the unity of 
God. Being one, he requires an undivided love. This is added 
to the Sept. statement, which includes only the davoias, yuyis, 
and icxvos. The Heb. includes the xapdias, but omits davoias. 
xapoia is the general word for the inner man; ywyz7 is the soul, the 
life-principle, duavoéa is the mind, and ioyds is the spiritual strength. 
There is no attempt at classification, or exactness of statement, 
but simply to express in a strong way the whole being. 


Omit avrn xpérn évrodt, this is the first commandment, Tisch. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. ® BEL A Egyptt. 


SL. Aevrépa atrn — The second is this. 


Omit Kal, And, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BL A mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
Omit dpola, /ke, Tisch. (Treg. mearg.) WH. RV. & BL A Egyptt. 


The Scribe did not ask for the second commandment, but the 
statement is incomplete without it. Our Lord wished to show 
that this first commandment did not stand at the head of a long 
list of heterogeneous commands, among which it was simply fr7- 
mus inter pares, but that it was one of twa homogeneous com- 
mands, which exhausted the idea of righteousness. This second 
commandment does not stand in the O.T. in the commanding 
position of the first, but is brought in only incidentally in Lev. 


1 Deut. 64-5, This is quoted just as it stands in the Sept. 
2 See Deut. 64, RV. marg. 
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19'8, where, moreover, neighbor is evidently restricted to a brother 
Jew. Jesus puts it in a commanding position, and widens the mean- 
ing of neighbor to fellowman. ds ceavrov—the degree of the 
love to God is expressed by “from all thy heart”; the degree of 
human love is “as thyself.” The love of God includes in itself all 
other affections, but this love of the neighbor has over against it a 
love of self, with which Jesus allows it to divide the man. This 
self-love is already there, monopolizing the man, and the com- 
mand is to subordinate it to the love of God, and to coordinate it 
with the love of man. 

32. xadas, Siddoxare’ ex GAnOeias eres, Gru els eori —Well, 
teacher! you said truly that he is one. AV. Well, Master; thou 
didst speak the truth; for,etc. Thisis not wrong, but what follows 
ore is so nearly what Jesus said, that it seems more natural to make 
it a repetition of that, than a reason for the scribe’s approval of 
it. RV. Of a truth, Master, thou hast well said, thai, etc. 
The distribution of the words and of emphasis is against this. 
It would read éx’ dAnfeias xadas elres. 


Omit Ges, God, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABKLMSUX I AII one ms. 
Lat. Vet. many mss. Vulg. Pesh. 


ovx gore dAos tAW avrov— there ts no other but he. This 

addition to Jesus’ words is taken by the Scribe from Deut. 4° ™. 
His enumeration of the parts of man entering into the love of 
God differs again from that of Jesus. The following table shows 
them all together. 

Heb. xapdla, yux4, loxs. 

Sept. d:avola, puxh, loxus. 

Jesus. xapdla, puxyh, dicavola, laxvs. 

Scribe. xapdla, cbveois, loyus. 


But of course, this is a matter of no importance, the two latter 
representing only the orato variata of the writer. 


33. Omit xal é dns rijs puxijs, and from all the soul, Tisch. (Treg. 
marg.) WH. RV. x BL A 1, 118, 209, 299, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 
wepiocbrepoy, instead of rdeiov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BL A 33. Omit 
ray before Gvocd», Treg. WH. ABDX III. 


weptoodrepov — a more eminent thing. The positive expresses 
the idea of eminence, of surpassing other things, and the com- 
parative denotes a higher degree of this quality. ddAoxavrwpd- 
twv'— whole burnt offerings These words of the Scribe are 
an addition to what Jesus says about the superiority of these two 
commands. Jesus had compared them simply with other laws. 
The Scribe compares them specially with the laws of sacrifice, 
after the manner of the prophets. 


1 The classical Greek has the verb dAoxavréw, fo burn whole, but this word is cone 
fined to the Bible and to Philo. 3 See Ps. 40% 5116 so815 Is. 111 Hos, 58, 
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34. vovveyas — intelligently.’ ov paxpav d ard ris BactXelas T. 
@cov — You are not far from the kingdom of God. ‘The evident 
enthusiasm with which the Scribe received the statement of Jesus, 
and his ability to enter into the spirit of it so as to develop it in 
his own way, showed that he himself could not be far from the 
kingdom, with whose law he has shown himself to be in sympathy. 
To be friendly to its ideas, and sympathetic with its spirit, was the 
next thing to actual submission to it. ovdets odxére érdApa abrov 
érepwrnca— no one dared to question him further. The question 
of the Scribe was friendly, but the whole series of questions to 
which it belonged was far from friendly; it was captious and 
hostile, having for its object to destroy the authority of Jesus by 
showing that he was no more than any other teacher when he 
came to face the real puzzles of the learned men. But Jesus had 
shown in his answers no mere mastery of the usual weapons of 
debate, but a grasp of the principles involved in each case, so that 
the purpose of his enemies was foiled, and his authority stood 
stronger than ever. It was no use to ask him questions therefore, 
which only recoiled on the questioners. 


JESUS’ QUESTION, HOW THE MBSSIAH CAN BE 
BOTH SON AND LORD OF DAVID 


35-37. Jesus now raises a question himself. Their ques- 
tions have been really a challenge of his Messtantc claim. 
Fis question 1s a criticism of thetr Messianic idea. They 
call the Messtah Son of David, and Jesus asks how the 
exalted language of the Psalm in which David calls him 
Lord can be applied to one who 1s only David’s son. 


35. dmoxptOeis — Answering their questions now by propounding 
one in his turn. ds A€yovory of ypaypare’s ; — How do the Scribes 
say... ? According to the statement of Mt., he asked the Scribes, 
What do you think about the Messiah? whose son is he? And 
when they answered David’s, then he raises his difficulty. This 
simply emphasizes what is stated also in our account, that this title 
is treated by him as Rabbinical rather than Scriptural. 


This is not a conundrum, a Scriptural puzzle, but a criticism of 
the Messianic teaching of the Rabbis. By emphasizing his descent 
from David as the essential thing about him, they were in danger 
of passing over the really important matter, which made him not 


1 This word does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. 
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so much David’s son, but his Lord. He felt that the title, Son of 
David, into which the Scribes compressed their conception of the 
Messianic position, misrepresented by its narrowness the pro- 
phetic statement of the Messianic kingdom, and involved in itself 
all the errors of current Jewish Messianism. And he was con- 
scious himself of a greatness that could not be ascribed to his 
descent from David, but was the result only of his unique relation 
to God. Hence his question, which does not intend to match 
their riddles with another, but is intended to expose the insuffi- 
ciency of the Messianic idea taught by the Rabbis. For this pur- 
pose he selects a passage from Ps. 110, which was currently 
ascribed to David and was classed as Messianic. In this Psalm, so 
interpreted, David is made to address the Messianic king as his 
Lord. And the argument is made to hinge on this address — 
How can David call him Lord, when he is David's son? Right 
here, then, we have the gravest difficulty to be encountered any- 
where in regard to the N.T. acceptance of the traditional view 
of the O.T. For criticism rejects the Davidic authorship of this 
Psalm. It does not allege plain anachronisms, as in many Psalms, 
¢.g. the mention of the temple, or of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in Psalms ascribed to David. But there are other signs which 
point plainly to the great improbability of Davidic authorship. 
In the first place, it belongs to a group of Psalms, Books IV. and 
V., of the Psalter, which is evidently of late date ; and the reasons 
would have to be special and obvious which would lead us to 
detach it from the rest. Whereas, it bears all the marks common 
to the class.- Moreover, if it was written by David, then we have 
to suppose that there was some person occupying his own position 
of theocratic king, but so much more exalted than he that he 
calls him Lord. And this could only be the Messiah, the final 
flower of the Davidic line, whom David sees in vision. But the 
Psalm in that case would stand entirely by itself as being simply a 
vision of an indefinite future, having no roots in the circumstances 
of the times, whereas all O.T. prophecy is of an immediate future 
growing directly out of the present. This leads immediately to the 
conclusion that the Psalm is addressed by the Psalmist to some 
reigning king, who is also somehow a priest, and that the writer 
cannot himself be a king. And, finally, the Messianic conception 
in the time of David had reached no further than this, that his 
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royal line was not to fail, even if his sons and successors proved 
sometimes unworthy. But the idea of a Messianic king, who was 
to be the ideal and climax of the Davidic line, and whom David 
himself could call Lord, was the fruit only of a long period of 
national disaster, creating the feeling that only such a unique 
person could restore the national hopes. The idea of a personal 
Messiah belongs to the period succeeding the close of the canon. 
This is the essential reason for rejecting the Davidic authorship. 
How, then, if David did not write the Psalm, can we account for our 
Lord’s ascription of it to him? The explanation that will account 
for all the other cases of this kind, viz., that the authorship is of 
no account, leaving him free to accept the current view as a mere 
matter of nomenclature and identification, without committing 
him to an endorsement of it, will not do here, since the argument 
turns on the authorship. But the real explanation of all the cases 
is, that inspiration, which accounts for whatever extraordinary 
knowledge belonged to Jesus in his earthly life, does not extend 
to such matters of critical research as authorship. Inspiration 
belongs to the sphere of the moral and religious intuitions, and 
did not keep even Jesus from ignorance of matters outside of its 
sphere. And here, in its proper sphere, it gave him a view of the 
deeper meaning of Scripture, that led to his declaration that Son 
of David would come very far from adequately stating their view 
of the Messianic king. That would include the universalism of 
the prophets, and the suffering servant of Jehovah of Isaiah. 
Moreover, it would include a unique relation to God, and to 
universal manhood, that would place him in a different class from 
David, and an exalted position, which would be indicated by the 
titles chosen by himself, Son of Man and Son of God, rather 
than Son of David. 

36. abrés Aaveid elev ev ro Lvetpare ro “Ayia, Elrrev (6) Kuptos' 
T® Kupiw pou— David himself said in the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
said to my lord. 


Omit yap, for, after abrés, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. x BLT? A 13. 28, 

9, 69, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit 6 before Kupios, Treg. WH. BD. 
omits it in Sept. 

év rp Uvetpart to ‘“Ayip—in the Holy Spirit. This phrase 

denotes inspiration. David said this with the authority that 


1 On avpcos without the art. See Win. 19, 1a. 
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belongs to an inspired man.’ (6) Kyuptos — in the original, this is 
Yahweh (Jehovah), of which 6 Kvptos is the translation in the 
Sept.2 tromddvov trav modav cov — a footstool of thy feet. 


iwoxdtw, sender, instead of browbdwv, WH. RV. marg. BD& T4 28, 
Egyptt. 


37. Advros Aaveid A€ye abtov Kiptov— David himself calls him 
Lord. ‘This makes the difficulty of their position — how lordship 
and sonship go together. 


Omit od», therefore, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDLT* A 28, 106, 251, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


& qoAts GxAos — the great multitude present at the feast, the 
multitude being distinguished from the leaders. This statement 
is parallel to those which represent Jesus, all through this contro- 
versy, as Carrying the people with him. 


WARNING AGAINST THE SCRIBES 


38-40. Somewhere in the course of his teaching on this last 
day of public instruction, Jesus introduces a warning against 
the Scribes, the religious teachers and leaders of his time. 
He charges them with ostentation, an unhealthy craving for 
position and flattery, and a fearful inconsistency between the 
profuseness of their worship and the cruel meanness of their 
lives. Thetr condemnation, he says, will be greater than if 
they had been consistently wicked. 


38. €vy ry ddaxq atrov —in the course of his teaching. Mk. 
does not place this warning exactly. Nor Lk. Mt. says shen. 
All of them introduce it in this place. But the warning is not 
against those qualities of the Scribes that would be suggested by 
their misconception of the Messianic idea. 

Brérere dws — Beware of? év orodais weptraretv — to walk about 
in long robes. These oroda/ were the dress of dignitaries, such as 
kings and priests — long robes reaching to the feet. domacpots — 
salutations of respect. 

39. mpwroxabedpias *— first seats. 


G 1 Mt. says év wvevpanx. This is the only case of the use of this phrase in the 
ospels. 

2 This passage is quoted from the Sept. without change. 8 See on 815, 

* This word is found only here and in the parallel passages from Mt. and Lk. in 
the N.T., and elsewhere, in ecclesiastical writings. 
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mpuroxdoias'— chief (reclining) places, not rooms, AV. What 
this chief place at table was, the varying custom prevents our 
saying. 

40. of xareoOiovres —If this is a continuation of the preceding 
sentence, the nom. is an irregularity, as its noun is in the gen.’ It 
is better, therefore, to begin a new sentence here, making oi xare- 
aOiovres the subj. of Ayupovrac — those who devour, etc., shall 
receive This devouring of widows’ houses would be under the 
forms of civil law, but in contravention of the Divine law of love. 
mpopace — for a covering. That is, they tried to hide their 
covetousness behind a show of piety. See 1 Thess. 2°, where the 
meaning is, that the apostle did not use his preaching of the Gos- 
pel as a mere cloak of covetousness. septoadrepov xpiua — more 
abundant, or overflowing condemnation. ‘The adjective is strong. 
The comparison is with what they would receive if they made no 
pretence of piety. Notice that the show, as it is commonly 
with men, is of religion, while the offence is against humanity. 
The warning is addressed to the people, and bids them beware of 
religious leaders who affect the outward titles and trappings of 
their office, and offset their lack of humanity by a show of piety. 

The exact verbal correspondence of Mk. and Lk. in this warn- 
ing is proof positive of their interdependence. 


JESUS' COMMENDATION OF THE WIDOW'S OFFERING 


41-44. The day closes with a scene in the treasury of the 
temple. Jesus ts watching the multitude casting their 
offerings into the trumpet-shaped mouths of this receptacle, 
and among them many rich men casting in much. But 
there ts one poor widow, who casts in two small coins, worth 
about a third of a cent, and Jesus conmends her as having 
given more than all the rest. They, he says, gave out of 
their excess; she, out of her lack, gave all her living. 


41. Kai xadicas xarévavre tov yaLopaduxiou — And having taken 
@ seat over against the treasury. 


Omit 6 "Ingods, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL A two mss. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. 


1 This word is also found only in the parallel accounts of this discourse, and in 
ecclesiastical writings. 
2 See Win., who treats it as an annex with an independent structure. 59, 8 4, 


62, 3. 
: So Grotius, and following him, Bengel, Meyer, and others. 
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yalopuAaxiov — fveasury.' The treasury meant is probably that 
in the outer court of the temple, having thirteen openings shaped 
like trumpets, for the reception of temple offerings and of gifts 
for the poor. yaAxov— literally, drass, but, like the Latin @s, a 
general word for all money. ¢PBaAAov — were casting, denoting 
the repeated act. 

42. pia xnpa—one widow, contrasted with the many rich. 
Svo Aerrd, 6 ort Kodpavrns — the Aerroy was the eighth part of an 
as, the value of which was one and two-thirds cents, so that two 
AXerra were about two-fifths of a cent. xodpdryrys is the Latin word 
guadrans, meaning a quarter of an as. But the real value appears 
only from the fact that the denarius, or ten asses, was a day’s 
wages. 

43. elrev atrois, Apnv A€yw tpiv, Gre } yNpa adry 7 rrwyy weElov 
wavtwy €Barev trav BadAcvtwy eis rd yaLopvAdKtov — said to them, 
Verily I say to you, that this poor widow cast in more than all who 
are casting into the treasury. 


elwey, instead of A¢ye, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. X ABDKLU AIT, two mss. 
Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Syrr. {8aXev, instead of BéS8dnxe, Treg. WH. RV. xe (2 * 
¥Baddev) ABDL A 33. BaddAdvrw», instead of Badédyrwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x ABDLX TAIL. 


. . . wAeov mrdavrwv €Barev trav BadrrAdvrwv — cast in more than 
all who are casting. ‘This is a case where the use of the comp., 
instead of the superl., is misleading, as the superl. means mos? of 
them all, whereas the comp. strictly means more than all together. 

44. iorepjoews — This expression is the exact opposite of zep- 
troevovros, One Meaning more than enough, and the other “ss than 
enough; excess and deficiency. RV. superfiutty and want. édov 
tov Biov — all her Aving, her resources. The idea of repiocevevor- 
ros is that they did not trench on their resources, but gave a part 
only of what they had over and above that, while the poor widow 
gave all her resources. Hence, while the real value of their gifts 
was many times greater than hers, the ideal value of hers was the 
greatest of them all. Money values are not the standard of gifts 
in the kingdom of God, but only these ideal values. It is only as 
the gift measures the moral value of the giver, that it counts with 
him who looks at the heart. 


It is noticeable that Mk. closes his account of this stormy scene 
in the Temple with this idyl. The connection is not the verbal 
and superficial relation to the widows of v.©, but the contrast 
between the outward meagreness and inward richness of the 
widow’s service, and the outward ostentation and inward barren- 
ness of the Pharisees’ religion. 





1 A Scriptural word, of which the first part is a Persian word for treasure. 
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JESUS' DISCOURSE ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE TEMPLE 


XIIL 1-37. As they ave coming out of the temple, the 
disciples call Jesus’ attention to the greatness of the stones, 
and of the building itself. Jesus predicts its complete de- 
struction. They ask him the sign of this, and Jesus shows 
them first, the danger that they will be deceived by false 
Messtahs, and by premature omens. They are not to be 
disturbed by these, but are to look out for themselves, 
"exposed to great dangers, and burdened with the great re- 
sponsibility of making known their message to all nations 
(v..%). But when they see the desolating abomination, the 
Roman army, standing where tt ought not, before the city 
itself, then they are to get out of the city, and not stand on 
the order of thetr going. That ts to be a time of unpar- 
alleled distress, of false and specially plausible Messiahs, 
and 1s to be followed immediately by the coming of the Son 
of Man with the usual Divine portents (v."). As to the 
time of these events, 1t 1s to be within that generation, but 
no one, not even the Son of Man, knows the exact time. 
They need to be on the watch, therefore (v.*). 


There have been, up to recent times, two interpretations of this 
discourse. Both of them separate it into two principal parts: the 
prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the prophecy of 
the consummation of all things with the advent of the Messiah in 
glory. But one of them, the traditional interpretation, postpones 
the latter part indefinitely, and is still looking for the world-catas- 
trophe which its advocates suppose to be predicted here. The 
difficulties in the way of this interpretation are grave and insuper- 
able. It ignores the coupling together of the two parts in the 
discourse, as belonging to one great event. Mt. v.”, says that 
they will follow each other immediately. Mk., that they belong 
to the same general period. It passes over also, or attempts to 
explain away, the obvious notes of time. All of the accounts wait 
until they have come to the end of the prophecy, including both 
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parts, before they introduce the statement of the time of all these 
events, and the statement itself is, that that generation was not to 
pass away till all these things came to pass. Further, it leaves 
unexplained the expectation of an immediate coming which colors 
all the other N.T. books, and all the life of the Church in the sub- 
sequent period. But especially, it runs counter to the historical 
interpretation of prophecy, which gives us the only key to its 
rational exegesis, by postponing to an indefinite future events 
which the prophecy itself regards as growing out of the present 
situation. 

The other interpretation, the common one at present, interpret- 
ing the prophecy itself in the same way, places the time of its 
fulfilment in that generation. That is, they involve Jesus himself 
in the evident error of the other N.T. writings and of the Church 
in the subsequent period. The error of this interpretation, exe- 
getically not so serious as the other, is that it takes literally lan- 
guage which can be shown to be figurative. But the other and 
more serious difficulty is, that it commits Jesus to a programme 
of the future which is directly counter to all his teachings in 
regard to the kingdom of God. 

A third interpretation, the one adopted here, holds that the 
event predicted in the second part did take place in that gener- 
ation, and in connection with the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
event itself, and the signs of it, it interprets according to the 
analogy of prophecy, figuratively. It finds numerous instances of 
such use in O.T. prophecy. God coming in the clouds of heaven 
with his angels, and preceded or announced by disturbances in 
the heavenly bodies, is the ordinary prophetic manner of describ- 
ing any special Divine interference in the affairs of nations. See 
especially Dan. 7" 1**, where this language is used of the coming 
of the Son of Man, #.e. of the kingdom of the saints, to take the 
place of the world-kingdoms. The prophecy becomes thus a 
prediction of the setting up of the kingdom, and especially of its 
definite inauguration as a universal kingdom, with the removal of 
the chief obstacle to that in the destruction of Jerusalem. 


1. Kat éxxropevopévov éx rod iepov — And as he was coming out of 
the temple. The previous scene was in the court of the temple. 
iepov denotes the whole temple-enclosure. es rav pabyrav — 
one of his disciples. We are not told who it was. Mt. says, Aés 

R 
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disciples ; Lk., certain people.’ moramot ida — what manner of 
stones. Josephus gives the dimensions of these stones as 25 
cubits in length, 12 in breadth, and 8 in height. Ferguson, in 
Bib. Dic., gives the measurements of the temple proper, the vads, 
as about 100 cubits by 60, with inner enclosure about 180 cubits 
by 240, and an outer enclosure 400 cubits square, the enclosures 
being adorned with porticoes and gates of great magnificence. 

2. Kai 6 ‘Tygots elzrev aire, BAéress Tatras Tas peydAas oixodopas ; 
ov py adeOy wde ALGos eri NOov, ds ob py xatadv6y — And Jesus 
said to him, Seest thou these great structures? There will not be 
left here stone upon stone, which will not be destroyed. This is a 
rhetorical statement of utter destruction. It would not be a non- 
fulfilment of this prophecy to find parts of the original structure 
still standing. 


Omit dwoxpibels, answering, after "Incots, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ®& BL 
33, 115, 237, 255, one mes. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. Insert we, here, after 
dge07, Treg. WH. RV. x» BDGLM? U A mss. Lat. Vet. Pesh. Tisch. 
objects to this insertion as being taken from Mt., where it occurs without 
variation. AlOov, instead of AlOy, after ér, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BGLMUX [IAI 1, 13, 28, 33, 69, etc. D and a number of mss. of Lat. 
Men add here, and after three days, another will rise up without hands ! 

ee J. 219. 


3. xai xaPypévov atrov eis To Gpos tT. éAaiwy® — And he seating 
himself on the Mount of Olives. Mk. alone adds, over against the 
temple, as the situation would recall the previous conversation on 
coming out of the temple. éxypdéra atrév xar’ iSiav Iérpos xa 
"ldxwBos x. “Iwavvys x. “Avdpéas— Peter and James and John ana 
Andrew asked him privately. Mk. retains here the order of these 
names given by him in the account of the appointment of the 
twelve.‘ 

éxnpwra, instead of érnpdrwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL 13, 28, 33, 

69, 229, Harcl. marg. elwdv, instead of elrée, Tisch. Treg. WH. x» BDL 1, 

13, 28, 33, 69, 346. 


4. Eizov® pyty, wore ratra dora: — Tell us, when these things will 
be. radra refers to the destruction of the temple just mentioned.® 
But in giving the answer of Jesus, Mk. introduces false Messiahs 
in such a way as to seem to imply a previous reference to his own 
reappearance, so that Mk.’s report taken as a whole would imply 
more than this single reference of the ratra. But this appearance 


1 Mt. 241 Lk, 215, 

2 roramo: is a later form for the Greek wodaroi. On the etymology of the word, 
see Liddell and Scott, Thay.-Grm. Lex. Properly, the word denotes origin — jrom 
what country? —but from Demos. on, it has also the meaning, “A what sort? 
Here, it is exclamatory, calling attention to the greatness of the temple buildings. 

8 On this use of eis with a verb of rest, see Thay.-Grm, Lex. 

4 See 316-18, 5 The imper. eiméy is from sec. aor. elra 

6 The plural i is used because this event is complex, including in itself a multiplied 
series of events. 
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of false Messiahs in Mk.’s account may easily be explained as one 
of the premature signs of the catastrophe which makes the single 
subject of the prophecy so far. Moreover, the way in which the 
destruction of the temple, the reappearance of Jesus, and the 
consummation of the age are introduced in Mt. (24?*) shows con- 
clusively that in that Gospel the three are all treated as parts and 
titles of the one event. 

5. ‘O 8 “Incots ypgaro A€yew adrois, BAérere py '— And Jesus 
began to say to them, Beware lest. 


Omit droxpilels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BL 33, Egyptt. 
Pesh. 


6. odAot eAevoovrat eri rp dvopati pou — Many will come in my 
name. 
Omit ydp, for, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x* B Egyptt. 


This warning against false Messiahs coming in his name is oc- 
casioned apparently by a part of their question, given by Mt. alone, 
who states their inquiry thus — what ts the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the age? Nothing has been said by Mk. to lead up 
to this warning. ‘The prophecy has been the destruction of the 
‘Temple, and the question of the apostles has been when that is to 
take place. But nothing has been said of his coming. The ac- 
count of the previous conversation in Mt. would seem necessary 
therefore to supplement the account of Mk. But see note on 
ravra, v.*.. Moreover, the rapovcia, the coming, of Mt. has no ante- 
cedents, and yet it is introduced as something well understood by 
the disciples, of which they inquired only the time. Before this, 
the Gospels have taken us only as far as the resurrection of Jesus 
predicted by himself. And even that prediction they tell us that 
the disciples did not understand. And yet, here they are talking 
of his coming again as an understood fact. If it was, then their 
dismay at his death, and their unbelief of his resurrection, are un- 
accountable. é7i rw dvopari pov, in my name. Not his personal 
name, but his official title. They would not assume to be Jesus 
returned to.the earth, but they would claim his title of Messiah. 

7. moXeuous kK. axoas roA¢uwy— wars and rumors of wars. 
Jesus speaks first of false Messiahs, against whom he warns them. 
Now, he comes to those commotions which are apt to be taken 
by men living in critical times and looking forward to great events, 
as signs of the future. 7 Opociobe — be not alarmed? The reason 
of this injunction is given in what follows, de? yevéoOat, they have 
fo come, although yap after de? is to be omitted.* These wars and 


1 On this unclassical use of BAdrev, see on 44, 

2 A late meaning of the word, which means properly, do not make an outcry. 

8 Notice the asyndetic character of the entire discourse, so peculiar to Mk.’s 
abrupt style. 
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rumors of wars are necessary, being involved in the nature of 
things ; they are always happening, and so men are not to be dis- 
turbed by them as if they were things out of the ordinary course 
to be construed as signs. They are necessary, but they are not 
signs of the end; the end is not yet. 


Omit ydp, for, after det, i¢ ts necessary, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 
x* B Egyptt. 


8. “EyepOjcerat yap eOvos én’ €6vos — For nation will rise against 
nation. A confirmation of the preceding statement, that wars 
must be. écovrat cecpot cata Torous | — there will be earthquakes 
in divers places. éoovtat Aywoi— there will be famines. The 
statement gains in impressiveness by the omission of xai before 
these clauses ; it reads, For nation will rise against naton, and 
kingdom against kingdom, there will be earthquakes in divers 
places; there will be famines. 


Omit xal, and, before Ecovra cerpol, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BDL 28, 
124, 299, Egyptt. Omit xa? before covra: Atpol, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 
ne BL 28, Memph. Omit xal rapaxal, and tumults, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
n*ande BDL mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


dpxy woivwy tadra — these things are a beginning of travails. 
The word wédivwy was in popular use to denote the calamities pre- 
ceding the advent of the Messiah, and the reason of the figure is 
to be found not only in the pains, but in the joyous event which 
they ushered in. But they do not mark the end, but the begin- 
ning of that process of travail by which the new birth of the world 
is to be brought about. The whole paragraph, so far, is a state- 
ment of things which need not alarm them, since they are not, as 
men take them to be, signs of the end. 


dpx%, instead of dpxal, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. X BDKLS* U AII*® mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


9. BrEézrere St ipets Eavrovs. itpets is emphatic. But do ye take 
heed to yourselves. They are not to go about after false Mes- 
siahs nor studying portents ; they will have their work to do in 
looking after themselves. mapadwoover tpas — they will deliver you 
up. ovvedpia— councils. The word is used of the local tribunals 
to be found in Jewish towns, modelled somewhat after the San- 
hedrim, the great council of Jerusalem. xai eis cvvaywyas — and 
into synagogues. The words belong to the preceding zapadwoov- 
ow, and dapyoecbe stands by itself. It reads, Zhey will deliver 
you up to councils and to synagogues. You will be beaten” ‘The 


1 On this distributive use of cara, see Win. 49 d, 5). 

2So Erasmus, Tyndale, Meyer, Treg. Morison. The more common interpreta- 
tion makes eis cuvaywyas a pregnant construction after Sapycecbe — you will be 
(taken) into synagogues (and) beaten. Meyer points out that to leave dapycecbe 
standing disconnected agrees admirably with the general asyndetic character of the 

course, 
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synagogues were the ecclesiastical tribunal of the town, as the 
ovvédpia were the municipal court. #yexdvwy — the word used in 
Greek to denote the Roman provincial governors. To sum up, 
ovvédpia and ovvaywyai were Jewish tribunals,’ and jyeuoves and 
Barres were Gentile rulers. They were to be brought before 
both. exev éuov —/for my sake. It was to be because of their 
attachment to him, that they were to be brought to trial. es 
papruptoy atrois — for a testimony to them. This was the Divine 
purpose of their appearance before earthly tribunals. They were 
to stand there to testify to Jesus. 


Omit ydp after rapaddécovc:, Tisch. (Treg.) Treg. marg. WH. BL 
Memph. 


10. K. eis mavra ra Evy — And in all the nations must the glad 
tidings first be heralded. ‘This is suggested by the mention of 
Gentile rulers in the preceding. It is a part of that, moreover, 
which makes it necessary for them to look out for themselves dur- 
ing this period. They are to be subject not only to private 
persecutions, ut to governmental oppositions and under that 
pressure they are nevertheless to become heralds of the good 
news of the kingdom of God in every nation, b fore the end 
comes. Hence they have themselves to look out for, and not 
rumors and portents and signs. Moreover, this shows what he 
means by the care of themselves that he enjoins upon them. It 
is not care for their safety, but for their spiritual condition in the 
face of such opposition, and of so difficult a work. 

11. Kai drav dywow tyas rapadidovres — This is difficult to ren- 
der. It means, whenever, in the act of delivering them up, men 
are leading them to the authorities. 


Kai ray, instead of Oray dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BDL 33, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Adyworp, instead of dydyworr, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x» ABDGHKLMUX II. 


By Tpopepipvare® ti NaAnonTE, GAN Oo edv S047 duty ev exeivy TH 
wpa, TovTo AaAetre— do not be anxious beforchand what to say; 


but whatever ts given you in that hour, this speak. The etymologi- 
cal sense of rpomepiuvare fits in here ; do xot be distracted before- 
hand ,; do not let your attention be divided and drawn off from 
the more important matters before you. éy éxeivy ty apa — what 
to speak will be given you at the time of your trial, contrasted with 
mpopeptvate. The fact, that it is the Holy Spirit which is to speak 
in them, shows that it is not their defence of which Jesus is think- 
ing, but of the testimony to the kingdom, v.°, which is the Divine 
purpose in bringing them there. This title, Holy Spirit, which 


1 See Schiirer II. 1, § 23, II.; II. 2, § 27. 
2 This verb is found only here in the N. T., and elsewhere only in ecclesiastical 
writings. 
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became so common in Christian phraseology, is found already in 
the Jewish writings (not the O.T.) Sap. 1°. See note on 1°. 


Omit unde pererare, nor rehearse, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL 1, 33, 
69, 157, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. 


12. Kai rapadwca dderdos adeAdov eis Oavarov— And brother 
will deliver up brother to death. 


Kal rapaddce, instead of rapaddca dé, x BDL mess. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


They will be subject not only to governmental opposition, but 
to private persecution, and this will extend even to members of 
their own families, so bitter will be the hostility awakened against 
them. 

13. 6 d& trropeivas eis réAos — But he who has remained steadfast 
fo the end. ‘ropevw denotes steadfastness under trial and opposi- 
tion. This closes Jesus’ statement of the reason for their taking 
heed to themselves. They will be persecuted by the powers of 
the world, and hated by everybody, even in their own families, and 
in the face of this opposition will have to carry the Gospel to all 
nations, and the price of their salvation will be steadfastness under 
it all, even to the end. 

14. “Oray 8 tSyre 76 BdeAvypa THs Epyudcews EornKdta Grrov ov Set 
— Jesus comes now to the real cause of alarm, the sign of the 
end. It is the BdeAvypa ris épnpwceus, the abomination of desola- 
tion, or the desolating abomination, standing where it ought not. 
This title is taken directly from the Sept. of Dan. 11°! 12", where 
it refers probably to the idol altar placed on the altar of burnt 
offerings by Antiochus Epiphanes. But it seems probable here, 
that the words, as is frequently the case in N.T. quotations from 
the O.T., are to be taken not in their historical sense, but in a 
sense more applicable to the N.T. occasion; and easily contained 
within the words themselves. Lk. supplies us with this interpreta- 
tion, when he makes Jerusalem surrounded by armies to be the 
sign of the end. Jerusalem would be the holy place (Mt. 24") 
where the abomination of desolation ought not to stand, and the 
abomination of desolation would be the abhorred and devastat- 
ing armies of Rome. Wars and rumors of wars, as long as they 
keep away from the holy place, are not signs of the end, but when 
they attack the holy city, then beware. 6 dvaywwoxwv voeirw — Let 
him that reads understand, There has been much debate whether 
these words belong to Jesus’ discourse, or have been interpolated 
by the writer. The use of dvaywwwoxwy, instead of dxovwy, decides 
this, as the omission of the words 76 pybév da AannaA, 7. rpod, 
which was spoken of by Daniel the prophet, \eaves nothing for 
dvaytvwoKxwy to refer to, except what Jesus himself says, and it is 
only after that has been committed to writing, that dvaywwoxwyv 
can be used in reference to it. Mk. intends to call special atten- 
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tion to this part of Jesus’ prophecy. And evidently this is because 
his readers stood in the shadow of this approaching event, and it 
became them therefore to read intelligently what Jesus has to say 
about it. If it is asked why attention is called to this particular 
part of the prophecy, it is because Jesus himself calls attention 
to it as containing the key to the situation ; this is the sign of the 
end. When that takes place, they need expect no other result of 
the siege, than that predicted. es ra opn — info the mountains. 
Mountains are mentioned as the natural places of refuge. 

15. 6 (de) éxi rov Saiparos py xaraBarw, unde eiveAParw! dpal tt ex 
THs oixias abrov — (And) letnothim who is upon the house descend, 
nor go in to take anything out of the house. They are not to 
descend, but flee immediately by the external approach to the 
roof, instead of going down into the house for any purpose. The 
whole is an expression of the haste necessary to escape the im- 
pending event. . 


Omit 6¢ (Treg. marg.) WH. BFH, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit eés 
Thy olklay, into the house, Tisch. WH. RV. & BL two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 
Pesh. eloedOdrw, instead of -0érw, Tisch. Treg. WH. ® ADL A 13, 28, 346. 


16. Kai 6 eis rov dypov py émiorpapdrw eis Ta Grigw dapat TO ipa- 
riov— and let not him who is in the field turn back to take his 
outer garment. The picture is of a man who has left his outer 
garment in the house for work in the field. 


Omit w» after dypdv, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL A 1, 28, 209, 245, 
299, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


18. rpocedxerOe 88 tva wy yévytat xetpovos — And pray that it 
may not take place in the winter time. The catastrophe is meant, 
and not their flight. The reason given, viz. the unheard-of great- 
ness of the calamity, shows this. 


Omit 4} duvyh bundy, your flight, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x*e2de BDL 
most mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. 


19. gvovrat yap al Hpépat ex. OAs — for those days will be 
tribulation, instead of a time of tribulation. Wetstein translates 
the expression, one prolonged calamity. ia ov yéyove Towavrn — 
literally, such as there has not been such? 


ny, instead of qs, after xrlcews, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BC* L 28. 


20. Kai ei py éxorAcBucer® xiptos ras puepas, ovx dv éowOn raca 
oap§ — And if the Lord had not shortened those days, no flesh 
would have been saved. The aor. tenses put this action in the 


1 On this form, see Win. 13, I. 2 On this redundancy, see Win. 22, 4 3. 

3 éxoAdBwoey is used in the Greek only of physical mutilation. In the N.T., it is 
used only here and in the parallel passage in Mt., of cutting short time. A striking 
instance of the interdependence of the Synoptics. 


“~euee . us 
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past — if the Lord had not shortened the time, no flesh would have: 
been saved, ‘The language is proleptic, stating the event as it 
already existed in the Divine decree.’ It is needless to say that 
€ow@y is used of physical deliverance, though it has been inter-r 
preted of the deliverance from temptation to unfaithfulness ir 
such an hour of trial. rots éxAexrovs ovs efeAcLaro — the elecz, 
whom he elected? There will be some among that multitude givens 
over to destruction who are God’s own chosen ones, and on their 
account he shortened (in the Divine decree) these days. It 
would be the number, and not the length of those days, that Gcd 
would shorten. 

21. Kai rore édv tis tpiy etary, “Ide, dde 6 Xptords, (Se, éxely py 
morevere— And then, tf any one says to you, See, here the Me.jsiah, 
see, there, believe tt not. ore, then, is added to the warning ajgainst 
false Messiahs appearing in the preceding period (v.°). 


"I8e, instead of the first (80%, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BL. “Iée, insftead of 
second "Idov, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL 28. Omit 4, 07, before it) Tisch. 
WH. x LU 40, 69, 127, 131, 157, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. awurrevere, 
instead of riorevonre, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 ABCDEFHLV A. 


22. éyepOjoovra yap (S&) Wevddxpiora xal Wevdorpodpyrat,® Kat 
Swcovor (zoijcovet) onpeta Kai Tépata,* mpos Td dromrAavay, ec Suva- 
Tov, Tous exXextovs —for (and) false Messiahs and false prophets 
will arise, and will give (do) signs and prodigies, in order to 
deceive, if possible, the elect. 

dwaovot belongs especially to onpeta, rather than répara. A 
sign is something given in proof of one’s claim. répara denotes 
miracles as wonders, abortive, unearthly, and portentous phe- 
nomena, and thus corresponds most exactly to our word miracles. 
mpos TO arorAavav® may denote result, as well as object.© But e 
Suvarov, if possible, points to the signification of object. éxAexrovs, 
here and in v.”, does not have its dogmatic sense, but the literary 
sense of choice or picked men seems to accord with the spirit of 
the passage. They are distinguished from the common crowd. 

This manifestation of false Messiahs and prophets is to be dis- 
tinguished from the one in v.°, in the time before the end, being 
accompanied by these miracles and signs, so that the danger of 
deception is greater. 


Tisch. reads 8¢, instead of yap, at the beginning of the verse with x C, 
regarding yap as copied from Mt., where it is the invariable reading. Also 


1 Win. 42,25; Mey. on Mt. 2422, 

2 On this redundancy, and the similar fulness of expression in «ricews fy éxricey, 
creation which he created, v..°, see Meyer's Note. 

8 Words compounded with wevéo- are common in later Greek, but not in the 
classical period. wpev8duarres is the Greek word for false prophet. ; 

4 sépara occurs Only here and in the parallel passage in Mt., in the Synoptics. 
Its most frequent use is in the Acts. 

§ awonAavgy occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only inz Tim.6!, 6 Win. 49 &. 
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rowjoovery, instead of 8woover, with D 13, 28, 69, 91, 124, 299, 346, two 

mss. Lat. Vet., for the same reason. Omit xal before rods éxAexrovs, Tisch. 

(Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BDsr®, 

It is singular to see David George (1556), Lodowick Muggle- 
ton (1746), John Cochran (1868), enumerated among the Mes- 
siahs foretold in this prophecy. (Morison.) Whatever opinion is 
held as to the contents of the prophecy, whether it refers simply 
to the destruction of Jerusalem with whatever significance may be 
attached to that, or includes also the visible coming of the Lord 
and the final judgment, there is general consent now that the 
prophecy is restricted in time to that generation, v.”. In general, 
the historical interpretation of prophecy is fairly settled. 


23. iets 5¢ BrAérere — But do you be on the lookout. ‘The effect 
of the insertion of the pronoun is to emphasize it. The purpose 
of the false prophets and Messiahs is to deceive even the elect. 
But they, the elect, are to take heed. They do not belong to the 
unprepared multitude, but have been prepared by their Master. 
Those who divide the prophecy into two parts, one referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the other to the end of the 
world, make the division at v.”. But this ipets Brézere is strongly 
against any interpretation which makes the warning refer to a 
time when none of the disciples to whom it was addressed were 
living. The warning might include others besides these, but 
should certainly include them. 


Omit (dou, /o, before rpoelpyxa, [ have told you beforehand, Tisch. Treg. 

WH. BL 28 one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 

We come now to the coming of the Son of Man, with its accom- 
panying portents, v.*”, It is placed after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but in the same general period: in those days, after 
that afiiction. The portents, the darkening of the sun and moon, 
and the falling of the stars, belong to that event, and not to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This separation of the two events 
which might seem to belong together, means that the fall of Jeru- 
salem is a preparation for the Advent, which cannot take place 
without it. It is that end of the old order which must precede 
the beginning of the new. 


24. év éxeivais Tats yucpats — in those days. These words denote 
the general period which he is describing, the fall of Jerusalem. 
This coming of the Son of Man belongs to that epoch. pera riv 
OrAiw éxeirnyv— after that calamity. The Odds referred to is 
that of v.'®; so that what follows is included in the period, but 
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placed after the calamity. 6 yAtos oxortoOnoerar — the sun will 
be darkened. This disturbance of the heavenly bodies, and the 
prediction of the coming of the Son of Man, have been supposed 
to be decisive of the view that this prophecy looks beyond the 
fall of Jerusalem to the end of the world. But this darkening and 
fall of the heavenly bodies is so common an accompaniment of 
O.T. prophecy, and its place is so definitely and certainly fixed 
there, as belonging to the Apocalyptic imagery of prophecy, and 
not to the prediction of events, that it presents no difficulty what- 
ever, and does not even create a presumption in favor of the 
view that this is a prophecy of the final catastrophe. In Is. 13”, 
it reads, “‘ For the stars of heaven and the constellations thereof 
shall not give their light; the sun shall be darkened in his going 
forth, and the moon shall not cause her light to shine. . . . I will 
make the heaven to tremble, and the earth shall be shaken out of 
her place.”” But this is a part of the prophecy of the destruction 
of Babylon by the Medes. In Is. 34°, it reads, “And all the host 
of heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled 
together as a scroll, and all their host shall fade away as the leaf 
fadeth from off the vine, and as a fading leaf from the fig tree,” 
where the event predicted is the judgment of Edom. In Ez. 
327°, similar language is used of the judgment of Egypt, and in 
Amos 8°, of the northern kingdom. In Joel 2% *!, 3%, where the 
subject is the judgment of the nations in connection with the 
return of Judah from captivity (see 3'), it says: “I will show won- 
ders in the heavens above, and in the earth blood and fire, and 
pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come. ... The sun and the moon are darkened, and the stars 
withdraw their shining.” That is to say, this language is intended 
to portray the greatness of the doom of such nations as come 
under the judgment of God. When he comes in judgment, the 
earth and even the heavens dissolve before him. But it is needless 
to minimize these words into eclipses, or earthquakes, or meteoric 
showers, or to magnify them into actual destruction of sun and 
moon and stars. They are not events, but only imaginative por- 
trayal of what it means for God to interfere in the history of 
nations. ai dvvapets ai év r. ovpavots. Sivapis is used frequently 
in Greek writers of armies, hosts, and hence it is used to translate 
the Heb. nx wa NBX “he host of heaven, a phrase used of the stars 
(2 K. 17% 234 Is. 34). See Thay.-Grm. Lex. 
¥covrat éx rod ovpavod, instead of rod odpavod Yoovra, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x ABCU II* mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. mlwrrovres, instead of 
éxalrrovres, same editors, and X BCDL II* miss. Lat. Vet. 
26. xai rore GWovrat Tov vidv T. avOpwrov eépydpevov év veherats — 


And then they will see the Son of Man coming in clouds, This 
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language is not to be taken literally, any more than that about the 
heavenly bodies. That is, usage makes it unnecessary, and in 
this case, the immediate connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem makes it impossible. In Ps. 97'%, the reign of God on 
earth has the same accompaniment of clouds, darkness, and fire. 
In Is. 19', Yahweh is represented as coming on a swift cloud to 
Egypt. In Zech. 9", when God stirs the sons of Zion against the 
sons of Greece, he, himself, is seen above the combatants, send- 
ing forth his arrows like lightning, blowing the trumpet, and 
coming in the whirlwinds of the south. And in Ps. 18°", is the 
locus classicus, where all the powers of nature are made to con- 
tribute to the pomp of Yahweh’s coming to the rescue of his 
servant. But the passage from which this language is taken is 
Dan. 7%, in which one like a Son of Man comes with the clouds of 
heaven, and the Ancient of Days gives him an everlasting and uni- 
versal kingdom. The wniter has seen a vision of four beasts, 
which are four kingdoms, and then he has a vision not of a beast, 
but of a Son of Man, to whom is given not a perishable kingdom 
like that of the beasts, but an everlasting kingdom. And when 
he explains this kingdom like the others, it appears to be the 
kingdom of the saints of the Most High. But the point is, that 
in this vision, the clouds are not to be taken literally ; they make 
a part of the picture, intended to represent that this kingdom to 
be set up on the earth is after all not an earthly kingdom, but one 
coming down out of heaven, a theocracy. If any one had sug- 
gested to the writer, that it was to have a literal fulfilment, he 
would have said that that was not in his mind. Jesus then, in 
adopting this language, meant that this prophecy out of the O.T. 
was to be fulfilled in himself at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Then the kingdom of God is to be set up in the 
world, that unworldly and everlasting kingdom of which the sign 
is not a beast, but one like a Son of Man coming in the clouds. 
But here, we face the question, what there was in this catastrophe 
of the Jewish nation which can be described as a coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds with power and great glory. All the 
marks of time in the chapter point to that one time and confine 
us to that; and, as we have seen, the language, which seems to 
point to a world-catastrophe and the consummation of all things, 
does not take us beyond that, since it is used elsewhere of events, 
such as the destruction of Babylon and the judgment of Edom, 
which have the same general character as this destruction of Jeru- 
salem. But what is there about this event that can be called a 
coming of the Son of Man with power and great glory? The 
answer to this is to be found in the fact that Christ is said in the 
N.T., to have assumed the seat of power at the right hand of God, 
and especially that the government of the world has been com- 
mitted to him. The same language that has been used in the 
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O.T., therefore, to represent a Divine intervention in the affairs of 
the world, especially in great national crises, is now applied to 
the Messianic King, who rules, not on an earthly but a heavenly 
throne. And neither in the one case nor the other is a visible 
coming implied. But Mt., in the account of the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim, uses a word which is decisive of the way in 
which the coming of the Son of Man isto be taken. Jesus says, 
Mt. 26%, dn’ dort operOe 1. vidv r. dvOpwrov xabypevov éx deftav tr. 
Suvdpews, x. Epyopevoy eri r. vepeAov — Henceforth, from this ame on, 
you will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of the Power, 
and coming on the clouds of heaven. This settles two things: first, 
that the coming is not a single event, any more than the sitting on 
the right hand of Power ; and second, that it was a thing which was 
to begin with the very time of our Lord’s departure from the world. 
Moreover, the two things, the sitting at the right hand of Power, 
and the coming, are connected in such a way as to mean that he 
is to assume power in heaven and exercise it here in the world. 
The period beginning with the departure of Jesus from the world 
was to be marked by this assumption of heavenly power by the 
Christ, and by repeated interferences in crises of the world’s his- 
tory, of which this destruction of Jerusalem was the first. With it, 
there was to be a consummation of that age, ovvréActa rov aiwvos, a 
winding up of the Jewish period, and with it the great obstacle at 
that time to the setting up of the kingdom of God in the world. 
27. x. TOTE amooTEAE TOs ayyéAous, Kx. emiovvdfer T. ExAEKTOUS, 
etc.— And then he will send forth the angels, and will gather 
(Ais) elect. This gathering of the elect is the process of estab- 
lishing the kingdom, and has been going on from the beginning. 
All the processes by which men are brought to the acknowledg- 
ment of Christ and the obedience of the kingdom belong to 
the gathering of the elect. The angels represent the invisible 
heavenly agencies in an earthly event. The introduction of them 
means that there is that invisible, Divine side to a human transac- 
tion. Back of all that men are doing for the conversion of the 
world, is the Lord Christ with the hosts of heaven, see J. 1%, 
As for the time, it begins then, at the time of the consummation 
of the Jewish age, because Judaism was the great obstacle at that 
time to the universal spread of the kingdom. Under its influence, 
Christianity threatened to become a mere appendage of Judaism, 
to have the particularism, formalism, and legalism of that religion 
grafted upon it in such a way that it could never become a uni- 
versal religion. With the removal of this obstacle, could begin, 
not the gathering of the elect, but the gathering of them from the 
four quarters of the world, the universal gathering. 
Omit adro6, his, after rods dyyédous, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BDL mss. 


Lat. Vet. Omit adrod after éxXexrovds, Tisch. Treg. (WH.) DL I, 28, 91, 
299, mss. Lat. Vet. Tisch. regards ad’rod as taken from Mt. 24%, 
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28. ryv rapaBoAnv — the parade, the illustration or analogy to 
be drawn from the fig tree. orav... 6 xAddos ... dmadds yérntat 
— whenever its branch has become tender. When the young 
branches, or twigs, that produce the leaves are softened by the 
sap flowing through them. These things are a sign of approach- 
ing summer, and signs are just as reliable in the world of events 
as in the physical world. But they are signs of the same kind. 
Causes are to be found in effects, and effects in causes in both 
spheres. 

29. ovrw xat tpets—the pronoun is emphatic, distinguishing 
the restricted tets, addressed only to his disciples, from the 
general iets implied in the preceding ywwonere. You know, and 
so does everybody, the natural sign; and you disciples are to know 
in like manner these signs of coming events. ravra— these things, 
the besieging armies, and the sufferings of the siege, see v.". 
eyyus €orwy — it is near; the subject is taken for granted as being 
in all their minds. ézi OQvpats — at the doors, a common figurative 
expression of nearness. 

30. %) yevea atrn — this generation. The word is always used 
by Jesus to denote the men living at that time. This use is suff- 
cient against the supposition that it means the Jewish race, or the 
human race, devices introduced to make it possible to interpret 
the prophecy as applying to the end of the world. But what 
meaning would either have as marks of time for the general wind- 
ing up of human affairs? No, the statement means that these 
events are to take place during the lifetime of Jesus’ contempo- 
raries, and the events are, therefore, what the whole prophecy surely 
indicates, those connected with the fall of the Jewish state and 
the destruction of Jerusalem. savra tatra — Here is the answer 
to those who suppose that the prophecy is to be divided into two 
parts, one predicting the Jewish catastrophe, and the other the 
world-catastrophe. All these things, and not the minor part of 
them, are to take place within that generation. 

31. A proverbial statement of the inevitableness of his words. 
The most stable and enduring of all physical things, in fact the 
whole physical frame of things, will pass away, #.e. will perish and 
come to naught; but his words are imperishable. 


wape\evcovrat, instead of rapeXOGor, Tisch. Treg. WH 8 BL. Onit p44, 
WH. BD*. 


32. epi S¢ ris Hucpas exeivys 7 THS wpas — Jesus has given them 
the signs by which they may recognize the event when it comes, 
and has told them generally that it will be within that generation, 
but more specifically, the day, or the hour, no one knows. ovdé 
... ovde. The use of ovdé forbids our translating this neither, nor. 
The first means nof even and the second mor. ovd€ is disjunctive, 
whereas neither, nor, is conjunctive. The preceding verses have 
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fixed the time ; this declares it to be unknown. And from this an 
inference has been made favorable to the view that the prophecy 
is divided into two parts, the fixed and near time being assigned 
to the near event, and the unknown time to the far event of the 
general catastrophe. But the conjunction of day and hour in 
the statement serves to call attention to the exact time, and to the 
greater or less approximateness of knowledge which Jesus dis- 
claims in regard to it. This is emphasized, rather than a certain 
period contrasted with another. Moreover, here as elsewhere in 
the discourse, there 1s an absence of everything to mark off the 
two periods from each other. 

ovde 6 vids — This denial of omniscience to the Son has caused 
all manner of theological tinkering. It means, say some, that he 
did not know it on his human side; or by a refinement, he did 
know it as man, but the knowledge was not derived from his 
human nature, but from the Divine ; or he had no knowledge of 
it that he was authorized to impart, he was not supposed to know 
it; or the knowledge lay within his reach, but he did not choose 
to take it up into his consciousness ; and some go so far even as 
to make the passage an Arian interpolation. But the statement 
need create no surprise in those who accept the statement of our 
Lord’s humanity, especially when it is accompanied by statements 
of this particular limitation of his humanity; cf. Lk. 2°? Mk. 11%, 
ed uy 6 marnp — literally, except the Father. This belongs with 
ovdeis ofdev, and should follow it immediately — xo one knows, 
except the Father. The intervening clauses make an adversative 
statement more normal. This limitation corresponds to what we 
know of the nature of inspiration. It increases human knowledge, 
but does not alter the nature of it. It conveys a knowledge of the 
future as contained in the present, and so an approximate knowl- 
edge of the time, ¢.g. that the fall of the Jewish nation would 
come in that generation. But it would not enable a man to pre- 
dict the exact time, the day, or the hour. 


9, instead of xat, before ris wpas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. ABCEGHK 
LMS? UVW? X LAI mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Harcl. Omit ol before é¢» otpavg, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 DK* LUW 11, 28, 115, 262, 299, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


33. BAézere, dyputvetre'— Take heed, be watchful. This duty 
of watchfulness arises from the uncertainty of the time. Knowl- 
edge of it would leave time for them to be off their guard. 


Omit xat rpocevxerbe, and pray, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. merg. BD 
122, mss. Lat. Vet. one ms. Vulg. 


1 aypusveire is compounded of a privative and imvos, and means literally de 
sleepless. This and the parallel passage, Lk. 2188 are the only places where the 
word occurs in the Gospels, so that this is another instance of the quite certain 
interdependence of the Synoptical Gospels. 
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34. ws dvOpwiros darddnpos . . . Kai to Ovpwpe everciraro tva ypy- 
yop, yenyopetre — There is nothing to be supplied before ws like 
éoriv, but the correlative of ws is ypyyopetre. It reads— As a 
man away from home, having left his house, and having given the 
charge to his servants, also gave orders to the porter to watch, watch 
ye therefore. The full statement of the comparison would be, so 
I say to you, watch. The abruptness of the statement in its pres- 
ent form makes it more forcible. 

Omit xal before éxdory, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BC*® DL 238, 248, 
mss. Lat. Vet. 

7 Owe, 7 pecoviKtiov, 7 dAExropodwvias,| 7 xpwt— either in the 
evening, or at midnight, or at cock-crowing, or in the morning. 
These words denote the four watches of the night, from six to six.’ 

Insert 7 before éyé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCL A one ms. Lat. Vet. 

Memph. Harcl. marg. pecovixrioy,® instead of -rlov, Tisch. Treg. WH. x 

36. uy eAOwv efaldvys eipy tuas xabeSovras — lest coming sud- 
denly he find you sleeping. ‘This clause depends on ypryopetre, 
v.> — watch, lest he find you sleeping. The last clause of v.® is 
parenthetical. 

37. 6 de ipiy A€yw, waot A€yw, Tpyyopetre—and what I say to 
you, I say to all, Watch. What Jesus had said before applied 
especially to the apostles, whose duties, like those of porter in a 
house, required special watchfulness. But in the kingdom of God, 
this watchfulness is required of all, though it is specially necessary 
in those left in charge of things. Tt is not intended to carry out 
the comparison any further than this, that the apostles, like a door- 
keeper in a house, needed specially to be on the watch. 


CONSPIRACY AND ANOINTING 


XIV.1-11. The Sanhedrim plan to arrest Jesus stealthily, 
and to put him to death. He its anointed by a woman at 
the house of Simon the leper. Judas conspires with the 
Sanhedrim to deliver him up to them. 


Jesus spends the last two days in Bethany. During his absence, 
the authorities consult about the ways and means of putting him 
to death, and decide to postpone it till after the feast, when the 
people, whom they know to be friendly to Jesus, will have left 
Jerusalem. At some time during these two days, Jesus is enter- 
tained at the house of Simon the leper, and during the supper, a 

1 This word belongs to later Greek. 2See Thay.-Grm., Lex. adrcxrpopwvia. 


8 On this use of the acc, to denote approximately the time of an event, see Win. 
36, 2. 
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woman (John says, Mary, the sister of Lazarus) anoints him with 
a costly ointment, worth upwards of three hundred denaries (shil- 
lings nominally, really more nearly dollars). Some of those pres- 
ent (Mt. says, disciples) were indignant at this waste. But Jesus 
justifies her act as befitting the time when he is about to be taken 
away, and when the act therefore acquires the unconscious signifi- 
cance of an anointing for his burial. And he prophesies that the 
beauty of the act will keep it alive in the memories of men wher- 
ever the glad tidings is proclaimed. Apparently from this very 
feast, Judas goes to the authorities, and conspires to deliver him 
up to them, causing another change in their plans, so that the 
intended delay till the close of the feast is given up. 


l. rd mdoxa xai ra afvpa— Both of these words are used 
originally to denote the things entering into the feast of the Pass- 
over, the sacrifice of the paschal lamb and the eating of un- 
leavened bread, and then they came to be used, one or the other, 
to denote the feast itself. The unusual thing here is the use of 
the two terms to denote with fulness the character of the feast 
by the mention of both its characteristic marks. 

This is the first mention of the Passover in connection with 
these events. Probably, it is introduced to explain the conclusion 
of the authorities to postpone the execution of their plot till after 
the feast, as it was only two days to the beginning of it (v.*). of 
dpxtepets Kat ot ypapparets— the chief priests and the scribes. A 
designation of the Sanhedrim by the two principal classes com- 
posing it. éy ddAw — dy cunning ; not openly. 

2. éXeyov yap —for they said, etc. This is intended to prove 
the preceding statement that they plotted to take him by cunning, 
not openly. The determination not to take him during the Pass- 
over, with the almost necessary publicity which would attend that, 
shows the secrecy which made a part of their plan. My év rq 
éopty — Not during the feast, The reason for this is given in 
what follows. They feared an uprising of the people, whom they 
knew to be favorable to Jesus, especially the Galilean pilgrims, 
and so they postponed their attempt till after the feast, when the 
multitudes attending the feast would be gone, and they could 
accomplish their purpose quietly. This part of their plan they 
gave up afterwards, owing to the opportunity which Judas put in 
their way. jyrore éorat OdpvBos'— lest perchance there shall be 
an uproar® of the people. 


1 On the use of the future with yore, see Burton, 199. The meaning, /est per- 
chance, belonging to pywore in the N.T., is characteristic of later Greek. 
2 @épuBos is used properly of the noise and disturbance of an excited crowd. 
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ap, instead of 82, after F\cyor, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL, mss. 
Latt. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


3. Xiuwvos tov Aerpov — The circumstances differ too much to 
permit the identification of this anointing with that at the house 
of Simon the Pharisee in Lk. 7**. The points of likeness are 
simply the anointing and the name of the host. But in Lk.’s 
account the salient features are, that the woman was a sinner, that 
Simon was lacking in ordinary courtesy to his guest, and Jesus’ 
answer to the charge of permitting such attentions from a woman 
of this character. Here, the extravagance of the act is the thing 
complained of. On the other hand, there is every indication 
that the event is the same as that in J. 127%. The only difference 
is, that the Synoptists (Mt. and Mk.) give the name of the host, 
which is omitted in J., and J., on the other hand, gives the name 
of Mary, and connects her with Lazarus and Martha. But in case 
of the identity of these accounts, there is a difference of four days 
in the time, J. putting it six days before the Passover, and the 
Synoptists two days. This Simon the leper is not mentioned 
elsewhere. Evidently, his leprosy had been healed, and so he 
may have been one of those healed by Jesus. yvvy7— J. says that 
this was Mary, the sister of Lazarus. dAdBacrpov' pvpov vdapdov 
moriKys toAutedovs — an alabaster box of costly ointment of pure 
nard, or spikenard. ‘This word morexys has caused much dispute. 
Our English version, spikenard, comes from the Vulg., nara spi- 
cat, and that is probably a modification of the Old Latin, naradi 
pistct, which is merely a transliteration of a term which bothered 
the translators. Fritzche and others translate it pofad/e, deriving 
it either from wivw or mtrioxw. But while this etymology is defen- 
sible, the word does not occur in that sense. But the word is 
used in the sense of fersuasive, or in the latter language, srust- 
worthy, which as applied to things, would come to mean genuine. 
This is, on the whole, the accepted opinion now, being supported 
by Grimm, Robinson, Meyer, DeWette, Morison, and others. 
There was a pseudo-nard, with which the genuine nard was often 
adulterated. ris xepadrns— the head. J. says, the feet, following 
in this particular the account of the anointing at the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, Lk. 7**. It is not unlikely, though the two 
events are distinct, that the accounts have become a little mixed. 
orvvtpipaca THv (Tov) dAaBacrpov Karéxeev airov Tis KeparAyns — hav- 
ing broken the alabaster box, she poured it upon his head. 

Omit xat before cuyrplyaca, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x BL 

Memph. dv before dddBacrpory, Tisch. x* ADEFHKSUVW?X III. 


riv, Treg. WH. x° BCL A. Omit xard? before ris xepadijs, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. w BCL A 1, 28, 435. 


1 The proper form of this word is aAdfSacrov, without the p. The usage seems 
to vary between the masc. and fem. 
2 On this omission of xara after verb compounded with it, see Thay.-Grm. Lex, 


S 
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4. yoav O€ tives dyavaKxrouvres pds Eavrous, Eis ti 7 dade avtTy 
— And there were some indignant to themselves.—“Why this 
destruction,” etc.? mpos éavrovs means probably that they kept 
their indignation to themselves, though it may mean among them- 
selves, denoting an indignation which they expressed to each 
other.! The omission of xai A€yovres, and saying, adds to the 
force of the statement, while detracting from its smoothness. 


Omit xal Aé¢yorres, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x BC* L, one ms. Lat. Vet. 


Mt. 26° says that it was the disciples who expressed this indigna- 
tion. J. says it was Judas Iscariot, and attributes it to his peculat- 
ing habits, which this interfered with. It is a part of J.’s evident 
attempt to belittle Judas. Obviously, the true account is given by 
Mt., who gives us the ugly form of the fact. 

5. Syvapiwy tpiaxociwy — 3700 denaries, or shillings. Or, since 
the real value of the denarius at the time was a day’s wages, it 
would amount to more than as many dollars. This explains the 
indignation. The act was extravagant, certainly. Here and in 
v.5, in the description of the ointment, J. betrays his dependence 
on the Synoptical source, by the same identity of language which 
shows the interdependence of the Synoptists. éveBptpavro— were 
very angry Both of the words used to express their feelings are 
very strong. 


Insert 7d pupor, ointment, after rotro, this, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
ABCKLU AI], one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


6. xaddv epyov npyacaro év éuoi— it is a good work that she 
wrought on me. «adv épyov is emphatic, contrasted with their 
depreciation of what she had done. It is not estimated by our 
Lord according t- a utilitarian standard, by which it would have 
little or no value. But he was at a crisis of his life when it was 
of the utmost value to him to know that he had won a place in a 
human heart. And for any one to be reckless or even extravagant, 
not calculating, in the expression of this was to him a good turn. 
It was the fragrance of a loving heart that was brought to him by 
the costly nard. Generally, Jesus would have men serve him in 
the persons of his poor. But such a vicarious transfer always in- 
volves reflection, and sometimes spontaneousness is worth more 
than reflection. 


jpydoaro, instead of elpydearo, Tisch. WH. 8* B* D 69, 150. ep épol, 
instead of els éué, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and almost all sources. 


7. mdvrore yap Tos Twos... eve S€ ov wavrore — for the poor 
you have always ... but me not always This was the reason, 
not why the woman anointed him, but why such anointing was a 


1 Thay.-Grm. Lex, gives both meanings. 2See on 18, 8 Deut, rs. 
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good work, which he therefore encouraged. The whole transac- 
tion, as appears also from the wpoeAaBe prpiom that follows, is 
given a special meaning and value in the mind of Jesus by the 
approach of his death. If it had not been for that, if they could 
have had him always with them, as they had the poor, this 
would not have touched so tender a spot, would not have been so 
good a work on him. ov wadvrore is a case of language gaining 
force from extenuated expression. 

8. 0 éoxev éroinoe — She did what she could.’ rpoédaBe pupion 
— She anticipated the anointing” This is an unintended meaning 
which the act gains from its place so near our Lord’s death. Un- 
consciously, she has rendered to him, while still living, the honors 
of burial. évradiacpov*® — preparation for burial. J. says, “ Suf- 
fer her to keep it for the day of my preparation for burial,” ‘ a 

"decided lowering of the meaning. 


Omit aurn, this (woman), Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL 1, 13, 28, 69, 
209, 346, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. &rxev, instead of elxev, Tisch. 
Treg. WH. RV. and most sources. 


9. “Apny 8 A€yw tytv, “Orou éay xnpvyOy 7d ebayyéAtov eis GAov 
TOV KOO}LOV, Kal O éxolgoev avty AaANOnoera— And verily I say to 
you,Wherever the glad tidings ts proclaimed tn all the world, also 
what this woman did will be spoken. Not shall be spoken of, as 
if Jesus meant to procure this mention himself in some way ; but 
will be spoken of, a thing that he foresees. He sees that the 
beauty of this act, unappreciated now by his disciples, is such 
that it will win its way to this universal mention. pynpdoovvoy — 
a memorial’ Holtzmann treats the use of evayyeAtov in this verse 
as an instance of the meaning Gosfe/ in the sense of an account 
of Jesus’ life. But the use of xypvyy is against this. 


Insert S¢ after Aud», Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BD& EGKLSVW? PA, 
one ms. Lat. Vet. édy, instead of a», after Sxou, Tisch. WH. 8 ABCLW® X 
TAIT. Omit rodro, chis, after edayyédo», Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BDL 13, 
28, 60, mss. Lat. Vet. 


10. Kai ‘Tovdas "IoxapediO® . . . darnAOe mpos rovs dpxtepets, iva 
avroyv mapadot atrots — And Judas Iscariot .. . went away to the 
chief priests, to deliver him up to them. eds trav 8wdexa — one of 
the twelve. This is simply a necessary part of the story, and this 
accounts sufficiently for its insertion, without supposing any rhe- 
torical purpose in the writer. But its effect is tremendous. 

It does not appear from Mk.’s account that there was any con- 
nection between this and the preceding event, as if Judas was led 





1 On the use of éxw in the sense of possum, see Thay.-Grm. Lex. 

2 Win. 54, 4. 8 A Biblical word. 4 J. 127. 

6 A rare word, found only once besides in the N.T. The occurrence of it 
therefore, here, in both Mt. and Mk., confirms again the interdependence of the 
Synoptics. 6 See on 3)9, 
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by it to what he did, though J. does tell us that Judas was specially 
aggrieved by the waste of the ointment. But the council of the 
Sanhedrim, the feast and the anointing, and the conspiracy of 
Judas, are simply put together as the events of this day. It has 
been assumed that we must find a logical connection of these 
events, and considerable ingenuity has been expended in account- 
ing for the anointing on this ground. But the chronological con- 
nection explains everything. Notice that the chief priests become 
the leading actors in the proceedings against Jesus after his entry 
into Jerusalem, instead of the Scribes. 


Omit 6 before "Iovdas, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDELM IAlIl. Omit 
6 before "Ioxapiw8, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x* BC* D. ‘Ioxapiw0, instead 
of -érns, Tisch. WH. 8 BC* L mss. Lat. Vet. mwapadot, instead of rapady, 
Tisch. Treg. WLI. BD. 


ll. dpyvptov— money. Mt. mentions the amount as rptdxovra 
dpyupta, thirty shekels, or twenty dollars. For curious parallels to 
this price, see Ex. 21% Zech. 117%, cf. Mt. 27°. evxaipws — ofpor- 
tunely, Lk. states more exactly how he sought to deliver him up, 
Viz. arep OxAov, in the absence of the multitude. 


wapadoc is substituted for tapad@ in this verse, on the same authority as 
in v.10, 


PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER 


12-16. Ox the first day of the Passover feast, the disciples 
ask for instructions in regard to their preparations for the 
Passover meal, Jesus tells two of them to go to the city and 
to follow a man whom they will meet there carrying a jar 
of water. At the house which he enters, they will find the 
owner prepared to show them a large room ready for thetr 
purpose. And there they will prepare for the feast. They 
follow hts directions, and find everything as he tells them. 


12. ry mpwTy Hepa Tov aLipuwv— the first day of unleavened 
bread. Strictly speaking, the feast did not begin till six o’clock 
of the afternoon, /.e. not until the beginning of the next day, the 
fifteenth of the month.’ Gre 76 mdoya €6vov— when they sacrificed 
the paschal lamb? The killing of the paschal lamb was done by 
the priests at the temple, originally by the head of the family. 
Gérets érotaowpey — do you wish us to prepare ?* This celebration 
of the Passover among themselves, instead of with their families, 


1 Ex, 128, 2 The impf. denotes a customary act. 8 Ex. 1221 Deut. 165, 
4 On this use of the subj. without iva after O¢Aew, see Win. 41 2,44; Burton, 17%. 
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shows how their association with Jesus had come to take the place 
of ordinary ties with the twelve. 

13. Svo rév droordAwy — Lk. 22° names Peter and John as the 
two. Kepdysov — Etymologically, this word denotes any earthen- 
ware vessel, but in use, it is restricted to a Jar or pitcher. It is a 
question, whether this sign of a man bearing a jar of water on his 
head had been prearranged between Jesus and the oixodeororns, 
or whether this is an instance of Jesus’ supernatural knowledge of 
events. The manner of narration seems to imply that the evan- 
gelist meant us to understand the latter. There can be little 
doubt that the rest of the matter had been arranged with the 
host. 

14. olxodeordrn — master of the house.’ lov éort ro xaradupa 
pov...3; Where is my dining room...? 


Insert pov after xarddupa, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marvg.) WH. RV. ® BCDL 
A I, 13, 28, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. Harcl. marg. 


15. xa aires bpiv Seifet dvdyatov® péya éorpapevov Erotpov’ Kal 
éxei €roiudcare nuiv—and he will show you a large upper room 
furnished and ready; and there prepare for us. 

éorpwuevov— spread or strewn. It is used of making up a 
bed or couch, and here of making up, or furnishing a room with 
couches. «ai éxet érotudoare — xai connects érouzacare with ta- 
yere, dxoAovOnoare, and eizare. 

dydyacoy, instead of dvuryeoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. x AB* CDEFGHKLPV 


II. Insert xai before éxel, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCDL 346, two mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. 


Kai éfmAOov of pabytat, kat yAOov— And the disciples went out, 
and came. 
Omit atroi, Ais, after wa@nral, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL A Egyptt. 


AT THE PASSOVER, JESUS PREDICTS HIS 
BETRAYAL 


17-21. As they were reclining at the Passover meal, 
Jesus announces that one of them, a disciple who eats wrth 
him, and ts near enough to dtp into the same dish with him, 
will deliver him up to the authorities. This ts only ful- 
filling his destiny, but gust the same tt ts woe to the man 
who betrays him. He had better never have been born. 


1 The common Greek usage separates this word into its parts, oicov deanérp. 

2 cardAuua is etymologically, a place to relax; hence an inn, or a dining-room. 
The word belongs to Biblical Greek. See Thay. -Grm. Lex., xatadvw (Cc). 

8 This word 1s variously spelled — avdyaov, avwyacoy, dvwyeoy, aywyews, avwyewy. 
But these are all variant readings, as here. Liddell & Scott, avwyeoy. 
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18. rapadwoa — well dehizer up, to the authorities. The word 
for betrayal is rpodidova. 6 évOiwv per éuov— he who cateth with 
me. This is not a specification of the one of the twelve who was 
to do the deed, but of that which he does in common with the 
rest. It is this which has led to the reading ray éo@tovrwy, WH. 
marg. ‘This is shown first, by the act itself, as they all ate with 
him; and secondly, by the questions which follow, which show 
that the traitor is still unknown. The designation points out not 
the traitor, but the treachery of the act.’ 


Ta échtbvrwy, (one of you) who eat, instead of 6 éoOlwy, (one) who cats, 
WH. marg. B Egyptt. 


19. “"Hpgavro AvretaBat, cai A€yev aro els xata els,? Mire éyw ;® 
— And they began to grieve, and to say to him, one by one, Is tt 1? 


Omit Oi 8¢ at beginning of verse, Tisch. Treg. WH. * BL Memph. xara, 
instead of xa6’, before els, Tisch. Treg. WH.» BLA. Omit cat dddos, Mfre 
éyw; and another, Is it [? Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. 8 BCLP 
A, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Syrr. 


20. “O & elev airois, Ets trav Swdexa, 6 €uBarropevos per’ énov 
els TO TpvBAtcov!— And he said to them, One of the twelve, who 
dips with me in the dish. This comes nearer to pointing out the 
betrayer than the preceding 6 écOiwy per’ éuov, as this would be 
shared in only by those in his immediate vicinity. It adds to the 
sitting at table with him, nearness to him at the table. Mk. and 
Lk. do not relate that the traitor was more closely indicated than 
this. Mt., on the other hand, says that Judas was told himself that 
he was the betrayer. And in Mt., the 6 éuBayas .. . ovros is 
evidently intended to point him out to the rest, by indicating the 
one who dipped his hand into the dish with Jesus at a particular 
time. This difference between the two accounts is evidently 
intentional. Mk. does not mean to indicate the traitor, but only 
to emphasize the treachery of the act. Mt. means to relate the 
discovery of the betrayer. The individual handling of common 
material is evident. rpvBdAiov is the dish containing the sauce of 
figs, dates, almonds, spice and vinegar, which is called in the 
Mishna mein, charoseth. 


Omit droxpidels, answering, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. Omit é« before rdéy dwdexa, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. 
x BCL 38, 60, 78, 127, Egyptt. 


21. dre 6 per vids tod dvOpwrov bmdye — because the Son of Man 
goes. This confirms the statement of the betrayal by that of his 


1 Cf. Ps. 419. 
2 On this construction, common in later Greek, sce Thay.-Grm. Lex. els, 4; 
Win. 37, 3. 8 On the distinction between xy and xy, see on 42!, 


4 Both ¢ufarréuevos and rpvfdcov in this statement occur only in this account in 
the N -T., and their use by both Mt. and Mk. is thus another strong confirmation 
of the interdependence of the Synoptics, 
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departure from this world, doubt of which would render the other 
doubtful. It is the general fact, the admission of which opens 
the way for belief in the betrayal. 


Insert 871, because, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x BL Egyptt. 


xaws yéypamrrat rept atrov — As it is written of him. Lk. says, 
KaTa TO wplopevov — according to the decree. The O.T. prophecy 
to this effect is Is. 53. The primary reference of the passage is 
to the suffering servant of Yahweh, who is defined in the prophecy 
itself to be the righteous Israel. But, as in the case of many of 
these prophecies, the principle involved makes it applicable to the 
fate of our Lord. This principle, that it is the fate of righteous- 
ness to suffer in this evil world, makes Jesus predict also the per- 
secution of his followers as well as of himself. The O.T. prophets, 
himself, and his followers are involved in a like fate. ovat d¢— 
but woe. This is not a malediction, in the sense of a wish or 
prayer that this vengeance may follow the traitor, but a solemn 
announcement of the Divine judgment. It differs in this respect 
from the comminatory Psalms. 

6 vids tov dvOpwrou tmdye.— 6 vids rod dvOpwrov mwapadidorat — 
oval Tw dvOpurw exeivw — ei ox eyevvi7On 6 avOpurros éxeivos — The 
Son of Man goes — The Son of Man ts dehvered up— woe to that 
man — if that man had not been born. The repetition of the title 
6 vids tov dvOpwrov is emphatic, and serves to bring it into tragic 
conjunction with wapadidera:. 6 dvOpwros éxeivos is repeated on 
the same principle, and with the same effect. Kaddv air, ei ov 
éyevvn On — well for him, if... had not been born. This puts the 
condition in the past, and the conclusion in the present. The ex- 
pression is evidently rhetorical, rather than exact. 

Omit 4», i¢ would be, after caddy», Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. BL, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD'S SUPPER 


22-25. In the course of the Passover meal, Jesus takes a 
portion of the bread from the table, and gives it to the dis- 
ciples after the ordinary blessing or giving of thanks, saying, 
This is my body. And the cup of wine he blessed in the 
same way, and gave it to them, saying, This is my blood of 
the covenant, which is poured out for many. Thzs ts the 
last time, he says, that he will drink with them, until they 
share with him the new wine of the kingdom. 


22. Kai éoftovrwy atrav— And as they were eating. In the 
course of the meal, therefore. But none of the evangelists state 
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the time more exactly. AaBwy aprov evAoyynoas Exrave — he took 
bread, and having blessed he broke it. The object of etAoyjoas 
may be God, in which case, it means having praised, its ordinary 
sense ; or it may be the bread, in which case, it means, having 
invoked a@ blessing on; a Biblical use. The former meaning is 
suggested by the use of edxaptorjoas in Lk. 22", and 1 Cor. 11°, 
As a matter of fact, the invocations at meals among the Jews in- 
termingled thanksgiving and blessing. Adfere, rovro éore ro Opa 
pov. Lk. adds 76 trip tpav didopevov, which is given for you, and 
1 Cor. the same without dd0nevov. Both add rotro rocetre eis TH 
éunv dvauvnow. As to the meaning of the words, “his is my body, 
it is enough to say that any insistence on their literal meaning is 
entirely contrary to linguistic laws and usage. They may mean, 
this represents my body, just as well as, this ts hiterally my body. 
Meyer refers for examples of this use of elvac to Lk. 12!'— the 
leaven of the Pharisees, which ts hypocrisy; J. 10'—l1 am the 
door of the sheep; 143 — 1 am the way, the truth, and the hfe; 
Gal. 4% — these (two sons of Abraham) are two covenants; Heb. 
10° — the vetl, that ts his flesh. But it is useless to multiply in- 
stances of so common and evident a usage. And yet, the one 
that evidently disproves the literal meaning, not merely establish- 
ing the possibility of the symbolic use here, but making the literal 
meaning impossible, is right at hand. For in the account of the 
consecration of the cup, Lk. 22”, 1 Cor. 11”, it reads -rovro r6 
woTyptov 4 Katvy Sudyxyn év Tw aipari pov, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, No one would contend for the literalness 
of the language in this case, and yet it is perfectly evident that the 
copula is used in the same sense in both cases, giving the meaning 
of the bread in the one case, and of the cup in the other, but 
not saying that the bread is actually flesh, nor the cup a covenant. 
All this without taking into account our Lord’s manner of speech. 
We have some right to judge what any person says in a particular 
case by his habit of thought and speech. This warrants us in 
saying that the literal meaning is impossible to Jesus. It would 
pull down all that he had been at pains to set up throughout his 
ministry — a spiritual religion. 

Omit 6 ’Inoois, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. x® BD, mss. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


Omit odyere, cat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDKLM * PU II 1, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. 


23. xai AaBwy wornpiov— And having taken a cup. evyapio- 
tyoas —having given thanks. Like eiAoyyjoas, v.”, it denotes 
some form of thanksgiving for the good things of God. 

Omit 7d, “he, before rorhpioy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCDLW? X Ad, 

II, 13, 28. 

24. Tovro dort 76 alud pou trys Suadyxyns — this 1s my blood of the 
covenant. Sw@yxn in classical Greek means @ will, or testament. 
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But in the N.T., the only examples of this use are in Heb. g!*”, 
where by a play upon the double meaning of the word, the writer 
justifies his statement that a covenant (du6yxy) is ratified by 
blood by showing that a testament (dajxy) comes into force only 
with the death of the testator. Everywhere else it has the purely 
Biblical and ecclesiastical meaning, a covenant. These words, the 
blood of the covenant, are borrowed from the institution of the 
Law, regarded as a covenant between God and the Jews (Ex. 24°, 
Lev. 17'!). Moses sprinkled the people with the blood of sacri- 
fice, as a seal of the covenant between God and them in the 
giving of the Law. And now, the new covenant, see Lk. 22” 
1 Cor. 11%, in which the law is written in the heart, Jer. 31°, is 
established, and that is sealed with the blood of him who died to 
bring it about. It is through his blood that the law of God is 
written inwardly in the heart, and so it becomes the blood of the 
new covenant. ro éxxvvopevoy trép roAA@v — which is poured out 
jor many. This fixes the sacrificial meaning of the flesh and 
blood. The pouring out of the blood signifies a violent death, 
and trép zoAAGr denotes that this death was suffered in behalf of 
others. wtrép may be used to express the vicarious idea, instead 
of, but it does not necessitate it, as dyri does. Christ leaves this 
whole question of the exact part played by his death quite open. 
He does not anticipate any of the later lines of N.T. treatment of 
this subject. But one more element needs to be considered in 
estimating the meaning of the Eucharist, as it came from the 
hands of our Lord. The bread and wine were to be eaten and 
drunk. The meaning is thus a partaking of the Lord, the feeding 
of our spirit with the crucified Jesus. That is to say, it is Jesus 
our life, rather than the externally atoning aspect of his death, 
that is imparted to us in the sacrament (cf. J.°). 

Jesus’ use of the language of sacrifice in connection with his 
death does not indicate that he means to give to that death the 
current idea of sacrifice, but that he means to illumine the idea 
of sacrifice by his own death. As if he had said, “Here is the 
true meaning of sacrifice.” The Gospels do not give us any com- 
mand for the repetition of the supper, nor for its continuance as a 
church institution. That is implied in 1 Cor. 11%, 


Omit 7d before rfjs (xatvfjs) 8:a04xns, Tisch. WH. RV. 8 BCD? ELVW* X 
II, 157. Omit xacvis, new, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. Memph.&- Theb. bwép, instead of wept, before roAdd», Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. ® BCDL A 13, 69, 124. 


25. yevyparos rov dumddou — fruit of the vine. 


vevhuaros, instead of -yeyyfuaros, Tisch. Treg. WH. § ABCEFHILMSU 
VW? X AIl. The form yéynua is rare, not occurring outside of Biblical 
Greek, and yevryfuaros becomes thus an obvious correction. 
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€ws THS Huepas exeivns Gray etc.— until that day when I drink it 
new in the kingdom of God. Lk. 22%" makes Jesus say this in 
general of the Passover meal at the beginning, before the institu- 
tion of the sacrament. «adv is not the word for new wine, for 
which veoy is used, but «arvoy denotes a new kind of wine. In the 
making of all things new, the dvaxaiywors, there is to be a new 
festal meeting and association of Christ and his disciples, a realiza- 
tion of these earthly feasts and symposia, which are brought to an 
end in this last supper. There is thus a note of sadness, a word 
of breaking up, closing these human associations, but a more 
solemn note of gladness, looking forward to the new spiritual 
associations and joys of the Messianic kingdom. 


JESUS PREDICTS THE SCATTERING OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, AND THE DENIAL OF HIM BY PETER 


26-31. After singing the Hallel, they go out to the Mount 
of Olives. On the way, Jesus warns the disciples that they 
will all fall away from him that night. He quotes a pas- 
sage from Zechariah, showing that scattcring of the shecp 
follows the smiting of the shepherd. After his resurrection, 
he will go before them into Galilee. Peter protests that he 
at least will not prove unfaithful, whereupon Jcsus predicts 
that before the second crowing of the cock, he will deny him 
thrice. Peter again protests vchemently that he will sooner 
dic with him, than deny him, and the rest of the disciples 
join him. 


26. tuvycavres — The hymn sung by the Jews at the Passover 
supper was the Great Hallel, consisting of Ps. 113-118, 136. It 
was the second part of this, 115-118, according to the school of 
Shammai 114-118, which they sang at this time, after the Pass- 
over meal. 76 dpos ray éAaiwy—the name of the hill covered 
with olives, lying east of Jerusalem, and about half a mile from the 
city. 

27. “Ore mdvres oxavdadiceabe*' ort yéyparrat, Wardgw tov mo- 
péva, kal ta rpdBata StacxopmicOncovrar— All of you will fall 
away. For itis written, Y will smite the shepherd, and the sheep 
will be scattered. The quotation is from Zech. 13. In the 
original, it reads, smite the shepherd. But since it is Jehovah who 
invokes the sword against the shepherd in the original, this rardw 


1 See on 41, 
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renders the sense of the passage. The whole passage in the 
original is involved in obscurity, but there is the same indication 
as in all the O.T. prophecies of the application to an immediate, 
and not a remote future ; cf. v.2. The application to this event in 
the life of Jesus is because the relation between shepherd and 
sheep leads to the same result in both cases. Probably the shep- 
herd in Zech. is the king, and the sheep are the people. 


Omit év éuol, because of me, after cxavdanrloecGe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BC* DHLSVW? X LAI’, two mss. Lat. Vet. Memph.e@4., Omit é» 79 
vuxrl rary, this night, about the same. dracxoprisAhoovra, instead of 
-verat, Tisch. Treg. WH. k ABCDFGKLN A. 


28. éyepOjvat — this is the common word for the resurrection, 
but it acquires here a special meaning from the preceding zrardfw, 
denoting his rising from the earth to which he has been smitten. 
apoaéw— this word also gets its special sense here from the figure 
of the sheep and shepherd. He will go before them, as a shep- 
herd leads his flock, ¢.¢e. he will resume toward them his office of 
shepherd, and go before them to the familiar scenes of his earthly 
ministry. See J. 10’. The fact that there is no appearance to 
the disciples in Galilee in Mk. 16°”, in connection with this pre- 
diction, is one of the conclusive proofs that that passage is from 
another hand. 

29. Ei xal mavres oxavdadicPnoovrat, addr’ obx ey — Even tf all 
Jall away, yet not J. Strictly speaking, ei cat does not strengthen 
the statement as much as Kai ef. But the difference is too minute 
for a style like that of the N.T. Greek.’ 


Ei xal, instead of xa? ef, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCGL 1, 13, 69. 


30. ort ov onpepov TavTyn TH vuKTi, mpiv 7 Sis dAéxropa Pwvjcat, 
rpis pe dtapvnoy — that you to-day, this night, before the cock crows 
twice, will thrice deny me. Peter in his boast emphasizes the 
mwavres, Jesus in his rebuke emphasizes the ov— you who feel so 
confident. Peter had singled himself out as the one to be faithful 
in the midst of general defection. Jesus singles him out as the 
one out of them all todeny him. onpepov tavry ry vu«ri— 0-day, 
this night, the very day in which you have shown such self-con- 
fidence. dis dAéxropa pwv7cat— This is the only gospel in which 
this 8és occurs, both in the prediction of Jesus, and in the account 
of the denials. Those two fatal cock-crowings had stuck in Peter’s 
memory, and so find their way into the Gospel which gets its in- 
spiration from him. dwvjcat — this is a general word for sounds 
of all kinds. But the instances are rare in profane authors of its 
use for animal cries. daapyvyon — thou wilt deny. As applied to 
persons, it means denial of acquaintance or connection with them. 


1 See Thay.-Grm. Lex. «i, IIT. 6, 7. 
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Insert od before otpepor, Tisch. Treg. WH. ABEFGHKLMNSUVW? X 
I'll, two mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Syrr. radéry rj vuxri, instead of é» 
TU vucri ratry, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL, mss. Lat. Vet. 


Sl. 6 Se exrepicois eA\dAa— But he spoke with utter vehemence. 
mwepiaows by itself means :nordina‘ely, and is used of anything that 
exceeds bounds. éx adds to it the sense completely, utterly. 


éxwrepioods, instead of é« wepiooot, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCD 56, 58, 
61. éddder, instead of eye, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Omit udddo», more, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDL, mess. Lat. Vet. 
Vulg. Egyptt. Harcl. 


woatrus 5¢ Kal wavres é\eyov— and so said also all. Peter, 
according to this, did not occupy a singular position, but simply 
took his place of leader and spokesman, speaking out what was 
in the minds of all, to which they all assented. 


THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE 


32-42. Jesus comes with his disciples to Gethsemane, an 
olive orchard on the western slope of the Mount of Olives. 
Here he leaves the rest of them, and retires with Peter, 
James, and John, to pray. Beginning to be oppressed wrth 
the approaching trial, he bids them watch, and retires still 
further, where he prays that his impending fate may be 
averted, submitting himself, however, to the Divine will. 
Returning to the three disciples, he finds them asleep, and 
again bids them watch, adding as a reason this time that 
they themselves need to pray that they may be delivered from 
temptation. A second time, he prays, and returns to find 
them sleeping. The third time, finding them still aslecp, he 
bids them at first sleep on; and then announces the approach 
of the betrayer. 

32. ywpiov — a diminutive from ywpa, denoting a small enclo- 
sure, a field. Te6onpavec— Greek form of a Hebrew name, 
meaning v2/-press. It indicates that the place was an olive orchard, 
with an oil-press as one of the appurtenances, like a sugar house 
in a maple grove. J. 18! locates it on the farther side of the brook 
Kedron. xafioare wd_— sit here. The scene was one of those 


sacred things in a man’s life, in which his best instincts bid him 
be alone. The other cases in our Lord’s life of which we are told 


1 éxxepioges Occurs Only here. 
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were the temptation, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, and 
the transfiguration. Peter, James, and John were taken nearer to 
the scenes of his soul’s wrestling with impending fate, but even 
they were to remain outside, and watch. 


TeOonpavel, instead of Tebonuayh, Tisch. WH. (Treg. -ve?}) » ABCDEFG 
HLMNSV Theb. 


33. Kai rapodapBave tov Ieérpov xai IdxwBov xai “Iwavynv per’ 
avrou — And he takes with him Peter, and James, and John. 


Omit rd» before "Idawfov, Tisch. Treg. WH. marg. x CDOEFGHMNSU 
VW°X TPAII2, per’ abrod, instead of ned’ davrod, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BCD 
57, 69, 346. 


34. éxOapBetcbar xai ddnpovetv—to be utterly amazed and troubled, 
One derivation makes dSnpovety from ddnpos, homesick, and the 
other from déciy, fo be sated, Either derivation makes it very 
expressive. The strong statement of his amazement opens before 
us a curious problem. His fate, as he comes to face it, is not 
only troubling, but amazing. His rejection by men, their fierce 
hatred of him, his isolation of spirit, even among his own — all 
these things coming to the Son of Man, the lover of his kind, 
whose whole life was wrought by love into the fibre and tissue of 
the common human life, and was individual in no sense — amazed 
him utterly. meptAuros — encompassed by grief. ews Gavarov — 
unto death. My sorrow ts killing me, is the thought ; if és crushing 
the life out of me. ai ypyyopetre— and watch. It is possible to 
take these words in a merely external sense. He knew that his 
enemies were at hand, and he might want some one to be on the 
watch for them. But it seems more probable that, as Mt. puts it 
(26*), he wanted them to watch with him, to share his vigil, not 
against human foes, but against the flood of woes overwhelming 
his soul. If possible, he would have companionship in his extreme 
hour. See also v.®. 

35. 7 wpa— the hour; the time used for the event with which 
it was big. There is a theologizing attempt to minimize it, as if it 
referred not to the sacrificial death, which our Lord had no desire 
to escape, but to the unnecessary incidents of it, from the denial 
by Peter, and the betrayal by Judas, to the crucifixion itself, as if 
these were not the very things that made his death sacrificial. It 
was the bitterness put into death by human sin that gave it its 
significance as a sin-offering. « dvvardy ear. — if tt ts possible. 
This possibility is limited only by the accomplishment of his work. 
If it is possible for him to do his work of redemption without that 
sacrificial death, he would escape that tragic fate. But it is not 
the bitterness of death itself, nor even the agonies of crucifixion, 
that he would escape, but the bitterness poured into it by the sin 
of men, which makes his cross to be the place where all the horror 
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of sin gathered itself together to strike him down, and made his 
torn and bleeding heart to become then and there the sin- bearer 
for the race. 


Erirrey, instead of Erecev, Tisch. Treg. marg. WH. RV. 8 BL Memph. 
edd, 


36. ‘ABBG 6 waryp. This combination of the Greek and 
Hebrew words would not of course appear in the speech of 
our Lord, who used only the Hebrew. Neither is the 6 waryp 
explanatory of the "A@Ba, as the Evangelists employ for this the 
formulas, 6 éore peOeppnvevopevov, or simply 6 éom, Mt. 17 27° 
Mk. 3" 5 15'°**, But this is a combination of the two, belonging 
to the later usage, and put here by the evangelist into the mouth 
of Jesus. zdvra duvaré cor — all things are possible to thee. UHere 
the condition, z/ ¢¢ ts possible, is changed into the statement, a// 
things are possible to thee, and so, as for the matter of possibility, 
the prayer is left unconditioned, remove this cup from me. But 
the condition is made now the will of God. This is Jesus’ wish 
and prayer, to have the cup removed. But, after all, hc knows 
that not his will, but that of the Father, will be carried out, and 
with that he is content. 

37. kat épxerat— and he comes. Jesus is not concerned about 
himself alone in this critical hour, but about his disciples as well. 
And so he interrupts even this agony of prayer, in order to see 
after their watchfulness. This is the one attitude of mind neces- 
sary in them from this time on,—see his prophetic discourse, 
ch. 13,—-and now, in the crisis of his fate and theirs, he is 
anxious to impress the lesson on them. He has just predicted 
that they will desert him, and that Simon will deny him this very 
night. But this prediction, like all prediction, is intended to 
avert whatever evil it foretells. If it could only become a warning 
to them, they would be aroused past all danger of sleeping, and 
might have watched past all danger of desertion and denial. 

38. ypnyopeire Kai mpocedxerGe, iva pi EAOnre eis metpacpdy | — 
watch and pray, that you come not into temptation. Inv.*,he has 
enjoined watching on them in connection with his own awful sor- 
row. Now, without emphasizing the change, he enjoins it as 
necessary for themselves. And so, now he adds prayer, and 
makes the object of both to be, that they enter not into tempta- 
tion. The temptation is located not in external conditions, which 
constitute only a trial or test, but in the internal conditions, the 
evil desires of the heart, the weakness of the flesh. The outward 
attack on their steadfastness was right on them, and was not to be 
averted. They were to pray that this might not be an occasion 
of inward weakness, which would lead them into sin. To pey 





1 wapagudy is a Biblical word. 
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rvevpa rpoduvpov, } 5¢ capé doOerns — The spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak. The avedpo and the odpé are not contrasted else- 
where in this Gospel, nor in the teachings of Jesus. ‘They denote 
the two extremes of human nature, wrvedua being the highest word 
used to describe the spiritual part of man, and hence, where dis- 
tinctions are made within the soul itself, being the word used to 
denote the higher part ; and odpé being used to denote the animal 
nature with its passions, and hence everything that belongs to the 
lower nature, everything that is debased and weak, whether pro- 
ceeding from the flesh or not. The two terms cover much the 
same ground in this popular use as our terms Aigher and lower 
nature. Jesus is not pleading this as an excuse for his disciples’ 
sleepfulness, but as a reason why they should watch and pray. 
The spirit is rpoOupov, eager, ready, to stand by me, even to death, 
as you have just shown in your protestations; but the flesh is 
weak, the lower nature fears death and danger, and that exposes 
you to temptation. 


ENOnre, instead of elcéAOnre, enter, Tisch. WH. x* B 346, one ms. Lat. 
Vet. ; 


39. rév abrov Adyov — the same word. Xéyov is used here col- 
lectively of the language used by Jesus in his prayer. Mt. 
changes the prayer here, making it one of submission. Father, 
if it 1s not posstble that this cup pass from me, except I drink tt, 
thy will be done. 

40. xai madty €APwy evpev airors xabedSovras* Hoav yap airéay ot 
6POarApot xataBapvvopevae'—and again, having come, he found 
them sleeping; for their eyes were (being) weighed down. The 
present part, xaraBapvvouevoc denotes the process, not the com- 
pleted state. «at ovx ydeoay—this belongs with the principal 
clause, not with the subordinate introduced by yap. He found 
them sleeping ; for their eyes were heavy; and they knew not what 
fo reply to him. So in the AV. and the RV., though the Greek is 
pointed the other way. Both their shame and their drowsiness 
would make them dumb. 


xaraBapurduevr, instead of BeBapnuévo:, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. xe 
ABKLNU AII* 1, 11, 13, 69, 106, 


41. xadevdere 75 Aowrdv x. dvaraverOe — sleep on now, and rest. 
This is a free, but not at all a bad translation. On expresses 
very well the meaning of the pres. imp., which does not command 
the beginning of an action, but the continuance of an action 
already begun. ro Aourdy means the rest of the time, and is con- 
trasted with the preceding time, when he has bidden them keep 
awake. Vow is thus not a bad translation of it. As for the feel- 


1 xaraBapvvduevos is found only here in the N.T., and is rare in Greek writers. 
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ing with which Jesus would say this, it is impossible to keep out 
of it a certain kind of sad bitterness. dweyes — it is enough.’ This 
meaning is found in only one, possibly two other passages. But 
the other meaning, /o de atstanté, is always used with some measure 
of distance. Morison supposes that the English version dates 
from the Vulgate, and that most everybody who has adopted it, 
has taken it from the Latin without much thought. But where 
did the Vulg. get it, and how does it happen that a mere hit, like 
that, should be justified by two recondite passages? It is shown 
to be a meaning of the word, it fits here, and it does not have 
against it the objection that Morison’s own translation has. This 
apparently abrupt disturbance of their sleep after he had just told 
them to sleep, would imply that there was some time between it 
and that permission. 7A0ev 7 wpa — literally, the hour came. The 
hour is that of the delivering up of the Son of Man, the announce- 
ment of which immediately follows. aapadidorac—is delivered 
up. The word for betrayal, xpodsdevat, is not used anywhere in 
connection with this event. trav dpaprwrAov — the sinners. The 
article denotes the class, not individuals of the class. The signal 
thing about the career of Jesus had been his non-assumption of 
the power associated with his position, while yet he claimed to be 
the Messianic king; not simply a king, but the ideal king. And 
it seemed to be a sufficient answer to his claims to be a king, 
that he was not a king. But so far, he had at least kept out of 
the hands of his enemies, owing to their fear of the people and of 
Jesus’ influence over them. Now, the crisis of his fate had come ; 
the hour had struck ; and the Son of Man, personating as he does 
in the prophecy, the kingdom of the saints of the Most High, an 
everlasting kingdom, and an endless dominion, is actually to be 
delivered up into the hands of the opposing party, the sinners. 
To our ears, it has a familiar sound, and we are accustomed to 
the whole train of ideas associated with it. But to the disciples, 
it must have sounded like the stroke of doom. And Jesus does 
not even try to escape it; he goes forth to meet his fate. 


CAPTURE OF JESUS BY AN IRREGULAR FORCE 
SENT OUT BY THE SANHEDRIM, PILOTED BY 
JUDAS ISCARIOT 


43-52. The party that captured Jesus 1s represented as a 
crowd from the Sanhedrim armed with swords and clubs, 
Judas had given them a sign by which they would recognize 

1 Thay.-Grm. Lex. 


2 The pres. used to denote a certain future event. In this case, it is actually 
beginning with the advent of his captors, v.#. 
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Jesus, arranging that the one to whom he gave the kiss of 
salutation they were to take and hold fast. Thts meant 
simply that the one whom he saluted as master was the 
leader whom they were sent out to capture, and this pro- 
gramme was carried out. One of the disciples (John says, 
Peter), not yet convinced that all was lost, and carrying out 
his purpose to dte with his lord, tf necessary, drew his 
sword, and with a random blow cut off the car of the high 
priest's servant. But Jesus says to his captors, Why do 
you use force against me, as if I were a highwayman? 
Why did you not take me quietly when I was teaching 
every day in the temple? But this treatment of me as a 
malefactor is only a fulfilment of the fate marked out for 
me by the Scriptures. AZ ‘this, the disciples, seeing that 
Jesus does not mean to defend himself, and in that the 
destruction of all thetr hopes, forsook him and fled. One, 
however, a young man, who had been roused from his bed 
by the tumult, and had thrown a sheet about him, was taken 
by them, and escaped only by leaving the sheet in their 
hands. 


43. Kal evdus, ert aurou AaAowvros, mapayiverat Tovdas (6 “Toxapt- 
drys), els ray budexa, Kai per’ avrov dxAos pera, paxatpov Kai fiAwv, 
Tapa Tov adpxlepéwy Kai TOY ypapparéwy Kai (Trav) rpecBuvTéepwy— 
And immediately, while he was still speaking, there comes a crowd 
with swords and clubs, from the chief priests, and the scribes, and 
(the) elders. 


Insert 6 ‘Toxapisrns after "Iov8as, Tisch. (Treg.) ADKMUW? II Latt. 
Syrr. Omit Ov, being, after els, one, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCDKLN 
SUW? II Latt. Egyptt. Pesh. Omit odds, greaé, after 50s, crowd, Tisch. 
Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. RV. x BL 13, 69, mss. of Latt. Egyptt. Pesh. 
Omit rd», the, before rpecBurépwy, elders, Tisch. x* AU 1, 69, 115, 131, 
251, 282, 346, Orig. 


els trav dwdexa—one of the twelve. This is repeated from v.”, 
to keep this tragic element of the situation before us. 6yAos — 
a crowd. ‘The apprehending force is shown by this word éyAos 
to have been of the nature of a mob, an irregular and unorganized 
force. J. 18°, on the contrary, says that it was the oveipa, the 
Roman cohort, or a detachment representing it, under the com- 
mand of the chiliarch, its commanding officer, together with the 
official attendants of the Sanhedrim. dpxtepéwy . . . ypapparewy 

T 
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. mpecBurépwy — chief priests, scribes, elders. This is the com- 
plete designation of the Sanhedrim by the classes composing it. 

44. cwonpov'!—a sign between them, a concerted signal. The 
need of this does not appear, as Jesus was a well-known figure. 
But in the darkness and confusion, there was the possibility of 
escape, and there was an evident desire to make everything sure. 
év av gtAjow— This sign given by Judas had nothing unusual 
about it, but was the ordinary form of salute. xparyjoare a’rov x. 
dmayere dodparAws — These directions were given by Judas to the 
crowd of which he had constituted himself the leader. doqdadds 
— securely, giving no chance for escape. Judas, having once 
entered into this affair, did not want a fiasco made of it. The 
motives of Judas in this extraordinary treachery are difficult to 
understand. In judging of them, we have to remember that he 
was one of the twelve chosen by Jesus to be his most intimate 
companions, and we must not undervalue that choice by ascribing 
to Judas motives of such utter and irredeemable vileness as would 
make him an impossible companion for any decent person. It 
may be that he had for his purpose in this extraordinary move to 
force Jesus to assume the offensive against his enemies. This is, 
at least, vastly more probable than the mercenary motive hinted 
atin the Fourth Gospel. But, whatever his motive, whether he 
actually turned against Jesus, or only seemed to, in order to 
compel him to assume his power, he would want to make sure 
that his plan succeeded. 


dwdyere, instead of dwaydyere, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BDL 28, 40, 69. 


45. Ow . . . rpoceAOwy — having come, he came up to. The 
first of these participles denotes an act precedent to that of the 
principal verb and the other participle taken together.’ xare- 
pidgoey — he kissed, ‘The prep. denotes a certain profuseness in 
the act. 

46. Oi de éreBaray ras yeipas atrw— And they laid their hands 
on him. 

éréBaday, instead of -Aov, Tisch. WH. 8 B. ras xetpas avrg, instead of 


éx’ abroy ras xetpas avrdy, Tisch. Treg. WH. x© BDL 1, 11, 13, 69, 118, 
346, mss. Lat. Vet. 


47. Els 8. Itis probable that the numeral is used here, as it is 
commonly, to call attention to the number, not like the indefinite 
tis. The probability of this is increased if res is retained in the 
text. Only one of the disciples resorted to this extreme action, 
involving, as it did, a certain courage, and also blindness. There 
was in it also an element of tentativeness, an initiative, in which 
all the prejudices of the disciples pointed to success, but in which 
the words of the Master must have raised bewilderment and doubt. 


1 A word belonging to Biblical Greek. 2 Win. 45,34. % Thay.-Grm. Lex, 
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Lk. 22® says that the disciples generally asked if they should 
strike with the sword, and that one of them, without waiting for 
an answer, sought to precipitate matters by taking the offensive. 
J. 18” gives the name, Simon Peter, and the incident is entirely 
characteristic. He also names the servant, Malchus. Lk. 22° 
adds the interesting fact, that Jesus healed the man. 


Omit rts, @ certain, after els, one, Treg. (WH.) 8 ALM, mss. Lat. Vet. | 
Egyptt. Harcl. awrdpiov, instead of wrlov, Tisch. Treg. WH.» BD 1, Harcl. 
marg. 


48. Anoriv—a highwayman. The word for s¢hie/ is xXAérrys. 
Force would be unnecessary in capturing a mere thief. Jesus 
mildly resents the idea of lawlessness, implied in sending out an 
armed force to capture him. He is no highwayman, prepared to 
resist the law that he has violated. 


é&4NOare, instead of é&\Oere, Tisch. Treg. WH. x BD 1, Harcl. marg. 


49. xal’ Hpépav ypnv mpos tpas ev to lepo ddaoxuv— / was 
daily with you in the temple teaching. This protests against the 
secrecy which they have used in his arrest. There is in it again, 
the idea that they have a dangerous character to deal with. He 
had not sought to hide himself, nor to cover up his teachings. 
He had mingled with them daily, and taught in the temple. He 
implies that there must be some secret reason, involving the weak- 
ness of their cause, not of his, for their proceeding against him 
with both force and secrecy. aAA’ iva rAnpwhwow ai ypadal — 
The Scriptures that would be fulfilled in this instance were those 
that presaged his treatment as a malefactor, e.g. Is. 53°°*. Our 
Lord must have entered very deeply into the inner meaning and 
heart of the Scriptures, to find them presaging his fate ; just as 
the Scriptures themselves nowhere vindicate their inspired quality 
as in that presentiment. 

50. xai adevres atrov épvyov wavres-— They had stood by him 
until his words and acts made it evident that Jesus was committed 
to a policy of non-resistance. After that, to stay was simply to 
involve themselves in his fate, and for that, not courage, but faith 
was lacking. ‘This is the explanation of their conduct during this 
crisis; their faith had suffered an eclipse. To the rest of the 
Jews, his non-resistance and the failure of heaven to interfere in 
his behalf were conclusive proof of the falseness of his Messianic 
claim. To the disciples, whose simpler and less sophisticated 
mind was deeply impressed with the varied proof of greatness 
afforded in their intimate association with him, but who had the 
same Jewish ideas of the Messiah, these untoward events were an 
occasion of profound doubt and perplexity, but not of actual un- 
belief. But doubt removes courage ; the disciples fled because 
their faith wavered. 
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51. veavioxos tis ovvyKxoAovGa—a certain young man accom- 
panied him. This is a singular episode in the tragedy of our 
Lord’s betrayal, and it is still more singular that it should have 
found its way into the account, forming, as it does, a picturesque 
incident, but not an essential of the event. The linen cloth was 
a sheet which he had thrown around him, when he got out of his 
bed, probably aroused by the stir which the crowd made when it 
passed by his house. Evidently he was a disciple, but his hasty 
dress shows that he was not one of the twelve. The failure to 
mention his name does not show that it was unknown to Mk.; see 
v.”,_ Rather, this, together with the mention of an event otherwise 
so trivial, might easily point to Mk. himself as the person. 


veavloxos Tis, instead of els rts veavloxos, Treg. WH. RV. x» BCDL, mess. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Pesh. cuvnxorovde:, accompanied, instead of #Kxodoi- 
Ge, followed, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BCL. 


52. xai xpatovoty atrov’ 6 d€ xataAtrov THv owddeva yupvos epuyey 
—and they seize him, but he, having left the linen cloth, fled 
naked. 


Omit of veavioxa, the young men, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* DL A, 
mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. Omit dx’ adrdv, from them, ‘Tisch. 
Treg. (Treg. mary.) WH. RV. & BCL, two mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. Pesh. 


JESUS BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM 


53-65. Jesus ts carried before the Sanhedrim, who ex- 
amine him in regard to his standing before Jewtsh law. 
This ts necessary in order to vindicate their procedure as a 
national tribunal. But in this cxamination, they proceed as 
a prosecuting body, sceking testimony by which they may put 
him to death, instead of sitting as judges on the question of 
his guilt. They found, however, only false witness, and 
that not self-consistent, to the effect that he had threatened 
to destroy the temple built with hands, and to build another 
in three days, without hands. The first part of this was 
the only one containing any offensive matter, and that was 
false. The high priest then questioncd Jesus in regard to 
thts testimony, and Jesus by his silence implied that there 
was nothing to answer. Then the high priest asks him 
directly tf he ts the Messtah, which ts the real question at 
issue. Jesus secs in this a question which he has no destre 
lo cvade, the matter about which he wants no mistake nor 
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doubt, especially before the highest tribunal, and he answers, 
Iam. He prophesies also that they will see the Son of 
Man occupying the posttion of Divine vicegerent, and exer- 
cising his authority here on earth. This ts taken as con- 
victing him of blasphemy out of his own mouth, and he ts 
condemned gutlty of this capttal crime. Then they begin 
to abuse him, spitting on him, and casting ridicule on his 
prophetic claims by vatling his face, and then after buffeting 
him, saying, Prophesy, who struck you. Meantime, while 
this sorry business ts going on, Peter, not wishing to tdentify 
himself with his Master, and yet unwilling to remain 
tgnorant of his fate, seats himself in the court with the 
under-officers of the Sanhedrim. 


53. rov dpxtepea — the high priest, who was ex-officio the pres- 
ident of the Sanhedrim. Mt. gives us the name of the high 
priest, viz. Caiaphas.' J. tells us of a preliminary examination 
before Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, for which the Synop- 
tics leave no room, and with which it is difficult to keep the con- 
sistency of John’s account.? of dpxeepets x. of mpeaBirepor x. ot 
ypapuparets — These were the three classes composing the Sanhe- 
drim. This trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrim as the judicial 
body of the nation, was to ascertain his guilt under the law of the 
land. Probably, that would not be enough to procure his condem- 
nation before the Roman procurator, who would not be likely to 
put him to death except for some offence against the imperial 
government. But they knew that they would not be justified 
before the nation for procuring his death, unless they could find 
him guilty of some capital sin against the Jewish law. This meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrim must have been arranged in expectation of 
Jesus’ arrest. 


Omit airy, fo him, after cuvépyorrat, gather, Tisch. (Treg. marg.) WH. 
x DL A 13, 64, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Memph. 


54. dd paxpdbev® ~ws éow, eis THv aiAyv — literally, as far as 
inside, into the court. It seems better here to retain the proper 
meaning of avAny, viz. the open space, enclosed by the walls of 
the palace, the court, though it probably has the meaning fa/ace 
in some places.‘ ryperav — the attendants, or officials of the 
Sanhedrim, like the Roman lictors, or our sergeants-at-arms, or 
doorkeepers. zpos to pos — at the light of the fire. RV. Pos- 


1 Mt. 2657, 2 J, 1818.2, 8 On the pleonastic use of the prep., see Win. 6s, 2. 
4 Mt, 263 58 Mk, 1516 Lk. 1x41 J, 1816, 
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sibly, the light, instead of the fire itself, is named, because it calls 
attention to the fact that Peter was in sight, not hid away in the 
darkness. 

55. é{yrovv paprupiav.. . eis To Oavarwoa — sought witness... 
fo puthim to death. They did not act as judges, but having formed 
the purpose to put him to death, they sought witness against him. 
Nominally, they were judges ; really, they were prosecutors.’ 

56. oAXoi yap éWevdopapripovv — for many bore false witness. 
This confirms the statement that they found no witness to put him 
to death. Such testimony, #.¢. as would answer their purpose, 
since, though many bore false witness, their testimony did not 
agree. 

58. ‘"Eyw xaraAvow Tov vaov rovrov, etc.—/ will destroy this 
temple made with hands, and after three days I will build another 
without hands. The nearest approach to this is found in J. 2”, 
“ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it.’ This 
omits the only damaging part of the testimony, the “ / wll destroy 
this temple.” axeporroinrov ° — not made with hands. 


WH. has the singular reading dvacriow, J will raise another not made 
with kands. It is found in D and four mss. Lat. Vet. 


59. Kai ovdé ovrws — and not even so, implying that this was the 
nearest approach to definite and consistent testimony that they 
found, but that even in this, the testimony of different witnesses 
disagreed in essential particulars. Mk. calls it Wevdouaprupia, but 
evidently in the sense that it misrepresented a saying of Jesus, not 
that there was no such saying. According to Mt., there were two 
witnesses who testified to this. 

60. Failing to find testimony, the high priest proceeds to ques- 
tion Jesus, as if the testimony itself had been of such a nature as 
to require an answer from him. The silence of Jesus is due to 
this fact. It is as much as to say, “There is nothing to answer.” 


Omit 7d before pécoy, midst, Tisch. Treg. WH. and about everything, 
except DM Memph. ovx dwexplvaro ovdédy, instead of ovdév dwexplraro, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BCL 33, Egyptt. 


The high priest then puts a leading question, seeking to make 
Jesus criminate himself. And the question is put in the form ex- 
pecting assent, Zhou art, art thou? 6 vids Tov eidAoynrod — the 
Son of the blessed. This addition to the simple 6 Xptoros, the 
Messiah, is intended to bring out the solemnity of the claim, and 
thus the blasphemy that would be involved in the false claim. It 
was not something added to the claim of Messiahship by Jesus, 
involving blasphemy, whereas the claim of Messiahship by itself 
would not involve that: but it was a legitimate part of the Jewish 
description of the Messiah. evAoyyros is not found elsewhere in 


1 Sce v.1, 2 A word found only in the N.T. 
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the N.T., except as a predicate of @eds in doxologies. It means 
the one who is worshipped. 

62. Now, the high priest gets an answer. The time has come 
for Jesus to make his confession before the highest tribunal of the 
nation. To be silent now would wear the look of abdicating his 
claim at the critical moment of his life. And he proceeds to add 
to it even more of august and solemn circumstance than the high 
priest had maliciously invested it with. «. opeoOe +. viov— And 
you will see the Son of Man seated on the right hand of power, 
and coming with the clouds of heaven. Ue cites here again the 
language of Dan. 7%, applying it to himself. It is as if he had 
said, you will see fulfilled in me the most august of .the Messiantc 
prophectes. xaOnpevov ex Sefiav tis Suvdpews — occupying, z.¢. the 
throne of God’s vicegerent, the position next to the throne itself. 
This again is a legitimate part of the Messianic claim, according 
to Jewish expectation, but it shows, as the language of the High 
Priest had done, the blasphemy of a false claim. In the mouth 
of Jesus, it denotes the place that he was to occupy in heaven. 
Mt. adds, dx’ dpri, from this very time on, and Lk. dd tov viv, 
Jrom now on; and with this addition, it points evidently to the 
earthly evidences of this heavenly power. They were to see with. 
their own eyes the advancing kingdom of the Son of Man in the 
world. With this limitation of time, the language cannot refer to 
what was to take place at the end of the world, but to what was 
to take place continually in the world from that time on. It was 
to become immediately the scene of the Messianic kingdom, in 
which the Son of Man was to rule over its affairs from his throne 
in heaven. x. épxdpevov pera trav vepedav. See on 13”, This 
denotes more specifically the intervention of the Son of Man, the 
Messianic King, in the affairs of the world. The whole statement 
means, in connection with Jesus’ confession of the Messianic claim, 
that they would see him exercising the Messianic power. 

63. duppytas tr. ytravas — having rent his garments. ywrdvas 
is used here of garmen*: in general, not restricted to inner gar- 
ments. Mt. says ivdru (26"). 

G4. yKxovgare tr. BAaodypias — you heard the blasphemy. The 
blasphemy did not consist in the terms in which he claimed the 
Messianic dignity, since he used simply the language of prophecy, 
but in what the high priest considered to be his false claim to so 
august a position. évoyov Gavarov — Hable to (the punishment of) 
death. The high priest has named the crime of which they find 
him guilty under the Jewish law. This is the penalty of that 
crime of blasphemy. 

65. Kai ypgavro reves euarve atrw — And some began to spit on 
him. Lk. says, those who held him. But he puts this in another 





1 Lk. 2268, 
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place. According to him, the Sanhedrim did not assemble till 
the next morning, and this reviling was done by those who held 
Jesus in custody during the interval. OUpodyrevoov — Prophesy. 
The subject of prophecy was to be, who smote him.’ ot tanpéras 
— the attendants, the officers of the Sanhedrim.?  famriopacw atrov 
é\aBov — received him with blows. This marks the end of the 
present procedure before the Sanhedrim, when he would be 
turned over to the officials for custody. And this is the reception 
which they gave him. 


%\aBoy, instead of €Badno», Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCIKLNSV TAIT. 
DG 1, 13, 69, Memph. Harcl. é\duBavoy. 


PETER’S DENIAL 


66-72. While the trial is going on, Peter is at the fire in 
the court of the palace. One of the matd-servants of the 
high priest sees him there, and charges him with being a 
follower of Jesus. Peter denies tt, and pretends not even 
to understand what she says. But he sees that the situation 
is becoming dangerous, and goes out into the vestibule, lead- 
ing from the court into the street, when a cock crowed. 
There the servant repeats her charge, and Peter his dental, 
Finally, after a short time, the bystanders detect the Galilean 
burr in Peter's speech, and renew the charge. Then Peter 
begins to protest with oaths that he does not know whom 
they are talking about. It ts the third dental, and the cock 
crowed a second time, which brought to his mind Jesus’ 
warning, and having thought on it, Peter wept. 


67. Kai ob pera rov Nalapynvov 7oba rov 'Incot — You too were 
with the Nazarene, Jesus. at adds ov to the rest of the disciples, 
who have kept away from the place of danger. You too, who take 
your place so boldly here. The position of Naapyvod, and its 
separation from rod ‘Iyaot, makes it emphatic. Zhe Masarene 
concentrates in itself their notion of the absurdity of his claim. 


4ic8a rod 'Inaod, instead of 'Incod 406a, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BCL. 
Also x D A Latt. Syrr. insert rod before ’Incod. 


68. ovre olda ovre ériorayat — / neither know, nor understand 
what you say. Peter makes his denial as explicit as possible. It 


1 Mt. 266 Lk. 2264, 2 See on v.54, 
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is a denial of all knowledge, or even understanding of what, the 
woman is saying. mpoavAtov'—the vestibule, or covered way, 
leading from the street into the inner court. xat dAexrwp épurvyce 
—and a cock crowed, not the cock. 


oure ... obre, instead of odx ... o¥dé, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BDL, mess. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Omit wal dd\éxrwp épuwynoe, and a cock crowed, 
WH. RV. marg. x BL, one ms. Lat. Vet. Memph. 


69. xal 4 waidioxn—and the maid, the same who had made 
the former charge. Mt. 26” says dA\Ay, another maid. L. 22™ 
Says €repos, another man. J. 18” says é\eyov, they said. 


Tots wapeoraocy, instead of rots wrapeoryxdéory, Tisch. Treg. WH. & 
BCIKL AII*. 


70. #pvetro— denied. Mt. says pera dpxov, with an oath. ‘The 
answer of Peter varies also in the several accounts. era ptxpov 
—L. says dacrdons woe wpas pias, about one hour having tnter- 
vened. J. says that the person making this third charge was a 
kinsman of Malchus, whose ear Peter had cut off at the arrest, 
and that he asks i he did not see Peter with Jesus in the orchard. 
The Synoptists agree in their account of this charge, all of them 
inserting dAnOus, Verily (L. éx’ dAnOeias), and giving substantially 
the same reason, viz. that he was a Galilean. Mt. adds, 7 AaAta 
gov SnAdv oe moet — thy speech makes thee known. ‘The best texts 
omit these words in Mk. 


Omit xal 7 Nadtd cou dpordte, and your speech is like, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. x BCDL 1, 118, 209, mss. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. 


71. dvabeparifev — fo curse. It does not denote, any more 
than éuviva, vulgar swearing, but the imprecation of divine pen- 
alties on the person, if he does not speak the truth. 


éuvivac, instead of durtvey, Tisch. Treg. WH. BEHLSUVX I. 


72. Kai etfs éx devrépov dvéxtwp éepavyoe — And immediately, a 
second time,a cock crowed. +6 pypa. os * — the word, how. x. ém- 
Barwv éxrAae— and having thought on tt, he began to weep. This 
meaning of the participle is clearly established now, and it is 
clearly the best rendering, if allowable.* The impf. denotes the 
act in its inception, he began to weep. Peter had lost his faith 
for the time, but that was no reason why he should lose his cour- 
age and honesty. But his courage was supported by his faith, 
and fell with it. Why should he run any risks for a hope that 
had failed him? This was his thought while he was under press- 


} A rare word, found in the N.T. only here. 
A Perey Biblical and ecclesiastical word, found in the N.T. only here, and 
Acts 23/2. 14. 21 8 See Thay. -Grm, Lex. ws, I. 6. 
4 See Morison for best statement of different views. 
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ure. But now he remembers the warning of Jesus, and with it 
recalls all that Jesus had been to him, whatever might become of 
the hope that they had all associated with him, and he weeps over 
his own baseness. But he does not take back his denial. 


Td pjua ws, instead of rod phuaros of, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCL A 
Egyptt. Insert ev@ds before éx dSevrépou, Tisch. Treg. (Treg. marg.) WH. 
RV. x BDGL 13, 69, 124, 346, Latt. Pesh. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE 


XV. 1-15. The Sanhedrim have found in Jesus’ claim to 
be the Messtah a basts of procedure against him under 
Sewtsh law. The claim they judged to be blasphemy. It 
appears now that they made use of the same before Pilate. 
For the first question that Pilate asks 1s whether Jesus ts 
king of the Jews, evidently reflecting in this the charge on 
which Jesus has been brought to him. Jesus assents to thts, 
but Pilate ts well enough informed about the affairs of hts 
province to know that the claim as made by Jesus docs not 
amount to treason, and involves no harm to the state. Other- 
wise, the case would have been complete. The chief priests, 
seeing that tt ts not, procecd to make various charges, to 
which Jesus makes no reply. Just how the next step ts 
brought about we are not told, but probably tt ts a device of 
Pilate’s to use the sympathy of the people against the malice 
of the authorities, and so justify himself in releasing Jesus. 
In a case like this, it would be the poltcy of the empire not 
only to decide the question on tts merits, but to conciliate the 
people. At any rate, the question of releasing to the people 
a political prisoner being brought up, he asks them tf he 
shall release to them the king of the Jews. But the chief 
priests, knowing that the hope of the people had been for a 
political Messiah, and that Jesus had disappointed that hope, 
found it casy to stir up the crowd to demand the release of 
Barabbas, who had been in a political plot, and even the 
crucifixion of Jesus. And Pilate following the Roman 
policy, acceded to their demand. 
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1. Kal etOis wrpwt ovpBovrov érodoavtes — And immediately 
in the morning, having made ready a concerted plan of action. It 
is evident that their formal procedure had been the night before, 
resulting in the condemnation of Jesus, 14%. On the contrary, 
this morning meeting was an informal gathering to decide on a 
plan of action before Pilate. ovpBovAov with érotuafay denotes 
not a consultation, but the result of the consultation, a concerted 
plan of action.! This is the reverse of Jewish legal process, which 
would have allowed the informal gathering at night, but a judicial 
procedure only during the day.?_ Lk. makes this trial in the morn- 
ing to be the one in which they extract from Jesus the confession 
that he is the Messiah. In fact, in Mt. and Mk. the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrim is at night, in Lk., on the contrary, it is in 
the morning.’ x. dAov ro ovvédptov — The AV. translates here so 
as to make these words a part of those dependent on pera, with. 
But they belong with of dpyiepets. The RV. translates properly ; 
The chief priests with the elders and scribes, and all the council. 
t@ [IAdrp — this is the first time that Pilate has been mentioned 
in Mt. or Mk. Lk. tells us that he was procurator of Judzea at the 
time that John the Baptist began his work,* and we know from 
other sources that he had been procurator for three years at that 
time. Judzea had been a part of the Roman province of Syria since 
A.D. 6, and was governed by a Roman procurator, whose residence 
was Czesarea, Pilate was sixth in the line of these. His presence 
at Jerusalem was on account of the Passover, and the danger of 
disturbance owing to the influx of Jews at the feast. 


Omit éri rd before rpwt, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCDL 46, mss. Lat. 
Vet. Egyptt. éromudoavres, instead of rocjoavres, Tisch. WH. marg. 8 CL. 
Internal evidence favors this more difficult reading. 


2. ovelé Bacreds rov lovdatwy ; — Art thou the king of the Jews ? 
The pronoun is emphatic, and probably disdainful. Pilate ridicules 
the charge. 2v Aéyets — Zhou sayest. A Jewish form of assent. 
In Lk. 22”, this formula is treated by the Sanhedrim as assent- 
ing to their questions. And in Mk. 14%, éyw eiue is given as the 
equivalent of ov elas in Mt. 26%. Nevertheless, the dre éyw eis 
of Lk. 22”, and Jn. 18”, dre BaotAevs cia, show that it is not the 
same as if he had merely assented, that the form of assent is such 
as to admit of adjuncts inappropriate to mere ordinary assent. 
On the other hand, it does not seem in any of the N.T. passages 
quoted to differ essentially from assent.’ Here, as in the trial 
before the Sanhedrim, this is the one question that Jesus answers. 
It is the only question on which his own testimony is important, 
and absolutely necessary. Left to the testimony of others, and of 


1 See Holtzmann. 2 See Edersheim, Life of Fesus, II. ch. 13, 3. 
8 Lk, 2206-71, = 4 Lk. 31. 95 See Thayer, Art. in Journal Bid. Lit. 1894. 
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his own life, this essential thing, which is the key to the whole 
situation, would be subject to the ridicule with which Pilate treats 
it. In spite of all appearances to the contrary, he says, 7 am 
King. It is another and entirely different question, whether his 
kingship interfered with the State, and so made him amenable to 
its law. And just because that question would have to receive a 
negative answer, and so would seem to deny kingship in any ac- 
cepted sense, he had to affirm that claim. 


aur® Aéyet, instead of elxev avrg, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BCD Memph. 
I, 127, 209, 258, read Aéye: arg. 


3. Kai xaryyopovv atbrov ot dpxtepets woAAd — And the chief priests 
brought many accusations against him. This was evidently because 
Pilate was not convinced by their statement that he claimed to be 
a king. Under the Roman system, the governor of a province 
was supposed to keep the central government informed of what- 
ever was going on in his jurisdiction, and this system was so per- 
fected that there would be little chance for a work like that of 
Jesus to go on without the cognizance of the Roman deputies. 
Pilate’s whole attitude shows that he understood the. case, so that 
he was not alarmed by a charge, which in any other circumstances 
he could not have treated so cavalierly. Lk. tells us something 
about these charges.'! Of course, the principal one was his claim 
to be a king, the Messianic King, which Jesus admits. To this 
they added that he stirs up the people, and forbids to pay tribute 
to Czsar. This is what is needed to give a treasonable character 
to the main charge. If these acts could be proved, they would 
be overt acts of treason. And the fact that Pilate pays so little 
attention to them, and does not treat Jesus’ silence in face of them 
as an evidence of guilt, proves conclusively that he understood 
the facts. 

4. éxnpwra avrov, (A€yov . . . 7d0a Gov KaTyyopovow — asked 
him, (saying) ... how many charges they bring agatnst you. 


érnpwra, instead of -rycev, Tisch. Treg. WH. BU 13, 33, 69, 124, two 
mss, Lat. Vet. Harcl. marg. Omit A\éyw», Tisch. (WH.) X* I, 209, one 
ms. Lat. Vet. Theb. xarryopoveocy, instead of xarauzaprupoicuy, bear witness 
against, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x» BCD 1, Latt. Memph. 


ovxere otdey drexpiOn — no longer answered anything ; viz. after 
the first question. Jesus’ silence is due to the fact that his life is 
a sufficient answer to these charges. The fact of his kingship 
would seem to men to be denied or rendered doubtful by the 
events of his life, and to that, therefore, he needed to testify. But 
as to these questions, involving the interference of his kingdom 


1 Lk. 236, 
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with the State the facts were enough. And Jesus knew, moreover, 
that Pilate was cognizant of these facts. As to stirring up the 
people, he had done just the opposite, he had repressed them, 
and one of the significant facts given to us in the Synoptists is his 
wise silence in regard to his Messianic claim, lest the people 
should be stirred up by false hopes. And as to forbidding the 
payment of tribute to Czesar, he had, instead, commanded it. 
That is, he had used his authority to enforce that of the State, 
not to overthrow it. Pilate’s course throughout shows that he 
appreciated the situation, and that at no time in the trial did he 
consider the charges against Jesus of any weight whatever. 6av- 
palev — No wonder that Pilate wondered. It is one of the places 
where the heavenly way seems not only unaccountable to men, 
but also somehow admirable. The Sanhedrim, knowing that they 
were weak on the side of facts, added to these protestations and 
clamor, and wily personal appeal, intent only on carrying their 
point. Jesus, strong in his innocence, brings no pressure to bear, 
beyond that of simply the facts, which he allows to do all the 
talking for him. There is no doubt which method secures im- 
mediate ends in this world. Jesus says about the men who use the 
worldly way, Verily [ say unto you, they have their reward. But 
neither is there any doubt which secures large ends, and wins in 
the long run. It is not only the truth, but the method of truth 
that prevails at last.? 

6. Kara 8& éopriv dré&Avey— Now at the Feast he was in the 
habit of releasing. The AV. obscures everything here. This cus- 
tom is quite probable, and is in line with what we know of Roman 
policy. It was a part of the Roman administration of conquered 
provinces, a policy of conciliation. But there is no mention of it 
elsewhere. 


OY rapyTourro, instead of Syrep yroivro, Tisch. Treg. mavg. WH. RV. 
w* AB*. 


7. otacuoroy ... orace—insurgents...insurrection. These 
words tell the story of Barabbas. He was just what the Jews ac- 
cused Jesus of being, a man who had raised a revolt against the 
Roman power. He was a political prisoner, and it was only such 
that the Jews would be interested to have released to them. 
Their interests and those of Rome were opposed, and a man who 
revolted against Rome was regarded as a patriot. The fact that 
they asked for Barabbas shows that they were insincere in bring- 
ing charges against Jesus. 


oraciagray, instead of cucraciacra»y, fellow-insurgents, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. ® BCDK 1, 13, 69, Theb. 


1 Cf. Is. 537. 
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8. Kai dvaBas 6 dyAos ypéato airetoOat, xadws erole atrots — and 
the crowd, having come up, began to ask (him to do) as he was 
wont to do for them. 


dvaBas, instead of dvaBojeas, having cried out, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 
x BD, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Egyptt. Omit del, a/ways, Tisch. WH. RV. & 
B A Egyptt. 


9. Bédrere drodvow ipiv Tov Baciréa tov ‘lov8aiwy — Do you wish 
me to release to you the king of the Jews? Pilate has been in- 
formed evidently by the chief priests, that it is the people them- 
selves who have invested Jesus with this title, on his entry into 
Jerusalem. And he uses the term here, expecting their sympathy." 

10. d:a pOdvov — on account of envy. He knew that it was the 
popularity of Jesus with the multitudes that had aroused the 
jealousy of the rulers against him, and he hoped that he could 
make use of that now to secure his release. 

Ll. of 88 dpxtepels dvéretcay Tov OxAov, iva padAov rov BapafBav 
arodvon avtois — but the chief priests stirred up the multitude, that 
he should rather release Barabbas to them. This was the first 
time in the life of Jesus that the people had turned against him. 
And while, of course, the fickleness of the crowd is always to be 
taken into account, there were other elements at work here, which 
made the people especially pliable. It was a case of regulars 
against an irregular, of priests against prophet, and popular pref- 
erence is always evenly balanced ‘between these. But the great 
thing was the cruel disappointment of the people after the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. He had raised their 
hopes to the highest pitch then, only to dash them to the ground 
again by his subsequent inaction and powerlessness. It was no 
use for them to ask for the release of a king who had just 
abdicated. 

12. edeyev avrots, Ti otv (Oédere) roijow (ov) A€yere Tov Bactr\€éa 
tov lovdaiwy ;—said to them, What then shall I do (do you wish 
me to do) with him whom you call the king of the Jews? Or, What 
then do you tell me to do with the king of the Jews? ‘The reading 
ov A€yere tT. Baotréa 7. Iovdaiwy so evidently preserves to us an 
element of the situation, which a copyist would not think of, that 
it is to be retained. The fact that it was the people themselves 
who had invested Jesus with this title Pilate would be certain to 
use here, so that the ov A€yere evidently belongs to this transaction. 
But it is just the thing that a copyist would lose sight of, as out of 
harmony with the present hostile attitude of the people. It is 
because Pilate remembered this, that he still hoped that he might 
find in the people, if not a demand for the release of Jesus, at 
least some manifestation of indifference that would show him that 


1So Weiss. 
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the cry for his death was not a popular demand, and then he could 
afford to go against the rulers. He was evidently determined to 
yield to nothing except popular pressure, and that he hoped Jesus’ 
previous popularity might avert. 

Edevyer, instead of elxev, Tisch. Treg. WH. x» BC Harcl. Omit Oérere, 


WH. RV. x BCD 1, 13, 33, 69, Egyptt. Omit 6» before \éyere, WH. B. 
Omit ov Aéyere, Treg. (Treg. marg.) AD 1, 13, 69, 118, Latt. Theb. 


13. Sravpwoov atrov — Crucify him. An extreme probably to 
which they would not have gone except for the instigation of the 
priests. But having lost their confidence in Jesus, they were 
ready to follow their accustomed leaders. 

14. Ti yap éroinoev xaxov ; — Why, what evil did he do?*' Pilate 
still hoped that by this unanswerable question he might confuse 
the people, and stop their clamor. epicads éxpagav — they cried 
vehemently. The previous statement is, ¢hey cried. Now, the cry 
becomes vehement. Pilate’s endeavor to check it only adds vehe- 
mence to it. 


wepioo@s, instead of repiscorépws, more vehemently, Tisch. Treg. WH. 
RV. » ABCDGHKM ATI. 


This verse defines exactly the state of the case. Pilate insists 
so far that the people shall give him some ground for proceeding 
against Jesus, and even hints that he does not think that there is 
any good reason for it. That is, up to this point, he acts as the 
judge. The people, on the other hand, confess judgment by their 
refusal to answer Pilate’s question, implying that they have no 
case. And they fall back on popular clamor, simply reiterating 
their demand that Jesus be put to death. 


15. BovdAdpevos ro OxAw TO ixavdy rornoat — wishing to satisfy 
the multitude. The AV., willing to content the people, is weak, 
especially in its translation of BovAcpevos. dppayeAAwoas *— hav- 
ing scourged him. This was a part of the procedure in case of 
crucifixion, and whether its object was merciful or not, its effect 
was certainly to mitigate the slow torture of crucifixion, by hasten- 
ing death.® 


This statement of Pilate’s reason is again a reflection of the 
Roman policy in dealing with the provinces. As a matter of 
policy, — and this would be the Roman method of dealing with 


1 On this use of yép in questions, see Win. 53, 8c). The answer to the question 
in such cases is causal with reference to what precedes, here with reference to 
Sravpwooy avrov. 2 The Lat. verb fagellare. The Grk. verb is pacriyow. 

8 Edersheim, Life of Jesus, p. 579 
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such a case, —there would be no reason against the crucifixion 
of Jesus, now that the people had joined hands with the rulers 
against him; whereas, the popular clamor would constitute a 
reason of state which Pilate, under the Roman policy, would be 
obliged to consider. Pilate, that is to say, lays aside judicial 
considerations, and deals with it as a matter of imperial policy. 
So, substantially, Mt. and Lk. According to J. the Jews returned 
to the political charge, and insisted on the treasonable nature of 
Jesus’ claim to be a king.’ The two accounts are inconsistent. 
According to one, the charges are given up. According to the 
other, while the attempt to prove them is given up, the political 
effect of them is insisted on, and it is this which turns the scale 
against Jesus. 


JESUS MOCKED BY THE ROMAN SOLDIERS 


16-21. Jesus ts delivered up to the Roman soldiers for 
the execution of the sentence against him. They have 
learned the nature of the charge against him, and procecd 
to make sport of tt. for this purpose they take him to the 
palace, and gather the whole cohort on duty in the ctty at 
the time. There they clothe him in mock purple, and put a 
crown made of the twigs of the thorn bush on his head, and 
pay him mock homage, saying “Hail, King of the Fews.” 
Then they put on him his own garments, and lead him out 
to the place of crucifixion. As Fesus has been exhausted 
by the scourging, they press into the service one Simon a 
Cyrentan, the fathcr of Alexander and Rufus, — probably 
names that afterwards became familiar in the circle of 
disciples, —and make him carry the cross. 


16. rod wyenovos — the procurator. Properly, it is the title of 
the “legatus Ceesaris,’”’ the governor of an imperial province. But 
in the N.T., it is used of the procurator, Grk. éxirporos, d:otxyrys, 
a subordinate officer of the province, who became practically the 
governor of the district of the larger province to which he was 
attached. Judzea, being part of the province of Syria, Pilate was 
properly procurator, or éwirporos, but the N.T. gives him the 


1 J. 1912-16, 
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title #yenwWv, which belongs strictly to the governor of the whole 
province." 

gow THs avAns — within the palace, which is the residence of the 
procurator during his stay in Jerusalem. The explanatory clause, 
which 1s the pretorium, t.e. the residence of the Roman governor, 
makes that meaning certain here.” oweipav—this word is used 
exactly for the Roman cohort, or tenth part of a legion, number- 
ing six hundred men. It accords with this, that ytAdapyos, tribune, 
is used in the N.T. to denote the commander of the ovzetpa. 

17. évdidtoxovow — they put on? roppipav — Mt. says yAapvida 
Koxkivyy —@ scarlet cloak, and this 1s probably the more correct 
account, owing to the military use of the chlamys.* sop@vpav 
represents the spirit of the act, to invest Jesus with the mock 
semblance of royalty: yAapvda tells us what they used for the 
purpose. dxdv6tvoy — made of the twigs of the thorn bush, not of 
the thorns themselves exclusively. 


évd:idbcxovaery, instead of évdvoveory, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » BCDF A 1, 
13, 69. 


18. doraleobac — fo salute. This word, in itself, does not con- 
tain the idea of homage, but of greeting. It depends on circum- 
stances what the greeting is. Here, they greeted him with a /az/, 
King of the Jews. 

19. They varied their abuse, sometimes paying him mock hom- 
age, and sometimes marks of scorn and abuse. zpovexwvouv atrw 
— they did him homage. They paid him mock homage as a king, 
not mock worship as a God. 

20. Kai ore évéragay airo — And when they had mocked himS 
Ta (tia) ivarta adrou— his (own) garments. 


avrov, instead of ra fda, WH. RV. BC A. ra (1a ludria adrod, Tisch. 
& (282, without adrod). oravpdcovcry, instead of -cworv, Tisch. Treg. 
ACDLNP A 33, 69, 245, 253. Omit adréy, Tisch. x D 122** two mss. Lat. 
Vet. 


dyyapevovor — they impress.§ Kupnvatov — Cyrene is the city in 
the north of Africa, opposite Greece, on the Mediterranean. 
There was a numerous colony of Jews there, and the name Simon 
shows this man to have been a Jew. It adds nothing to our 
knowledge of him to call him the father of Alexander and Rufus, 


1 See Thay.-Grm. ZLex., B.D. Procurator. 

2 On this use of avay, see Thay.-Grm, Lex. 8 Abiblicalword. ‘4 Mt. 2738, 

5 See Burton, 48,52. ‘This seems to belong to the cases in which B. considers 
the plup. necessary to the Grk. idiom. The earlier event is necessarily thought of 
as completed at the time of the subsequent event. Goodwin, Gr. Afoods and 
Jenses, says that the aor. is used, instead of the plup., after particles of time. 
S 6 + Persian word, meaning to press into the service of the royal couriers, dyyapot. 

ee Mt. 541, 


U 
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except to indicate that these were names known to the early church. 
It is the height of foolish conjecture to identify this Rufus with 
the one in Rom. 16", and especially to take Paul’s riv pyrépa 
avrov x. €uov as literal, and so make him the brother of Paul. The 
criminal carried his own cross to the place of execution, but in 
this case, Jesus was probably so weakened already by his sufferings, 
as to be unable to carry it himself. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


21-41. Arrived at the place of crucifixton, called Golgotha, 
they gave Jesus wine flavored with myrrh to drink, which 
he refused. The wine was probably given as a stimulant 
an his exhausted condition. After the Roman custom, his 
garments were distributed by lot among the four executioners. 
The crucifixion took place at nine o'clock in the morning. 
An inscription, “The King of the Jews,” was placed upon 
the cross as a Statement of the charge agatnst him. Two 
robbers were crucified with him, one on each side, and joined 
the crowd and the rulers in taunting him. The people 
wagged their heads dertstvely, and challenged him, who was 
going to destroy and rebuild the temple, to save himself. 
The rulers taunted him with his miracles, bidding him who 
had saved others to save himself, and to prove his Messtanic 
claim by coming down from the cross. At three o'clock, 
darkness fell over the land until stx o'clock, when Jesus 
cricd, “‘ My God, why didst thou forsake me?” The re- 
semblance of the Heb. My God to Elijah led certain to think 
that he was calling upon Elyah, and one man, having filled 
a Sponge with sour wine which he gave Jesus at the end of a 
reed, cried out, “Let us see uf Elijah comes to take him 
down.” Jesus expired with a great cry, and the vail of the 
temple, which separates between the holy place and the holy 
of holies, was rent in twain. The centurion in charge of the 
crucifying party, seeing the portents accompanying his death, 
said, “ Truly this was a son of God.” The account ends 
with a statement of the women at the cross. 
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22. rov TodAyobav romov— the place Golgotha. The Hebrew ) 
word means, a sku//, not the place of a skull, The name probably 
comes from the shape of the place. 


Tov T'odyo@ay rérov, instead of Todyo0a rérov, Tisch, WH. (1dr) 
Todyo0a, Treg. dv, 8 BC? FLN A 13, 33, 69, 124, 127, 131, 346. 
Tod\yoday, » BFGKLMNSUV TA. 


- 23. Kat é8/Sovv airy éopuppicpévov olvov— And they gave him 
wine flavored with myrrh. 


Omit miety, to drink, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BC* L A, one mes. Lat. 
Vet. Memph. 


éopuppicpévov — mingled with myrrh. Mt. says, with gall. 
Myrrh seems to have been used by Greek and Roman women to 
remove its intoxicating quality. But that could not have been its 
intention here. The common account seems to be that the myrrh 
was used as a stupefying drug, but no evidence for this appears. 
The wine was evidently used as a stimulant, and the myrrh adds 
to this effect, bracing and warming the system.! 

24. Kai cravpovow airdov, xai Stapepi{ovrac— And they crucify 
him, and divide. 


araupoto.w abréy, xal, instead of craupiécapres abréy, having crucified 
him, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. BL, mess. Lat. Vet. Egyptt. dcapepltorra:, 
instead of dcenépifov, divided, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 ABCDLPX I AlI. 


On the method of crucifixion, see B.D. The cross was gen- 
erally just high enough to raise the feet above the ground. In 
this case it must have been higher. See v.%. The victim was 
placed upon it before the cross was elevated, his hands and feet 
being fastened to it by nails, and his body being supported by a 
peg fastened into the wood between his legs. The dividing of the 
garments among the soldiers who acted as executioners was cus- 
tomary. J. 19*™ tells the story of the lot differently. According 
to that, it was only the inner garment, the yerwv, over which they 
cast lots, instead of dividing it, as they did the other garments. 

25. fv 8& wpa Tpiry, kai éoravpwoay a’royv— and tt was the third 
hour, and they crucified him? dpa tpity— 9 o'clock. Mk. is the 
only one who gives this hour of the crucifixion. 


1 See Art. Myrrh, Encyclopedia Brit. 

2 Meyer cites passages from Xen. and Thuc. to show that it was not uncommon 
to join a statement of time with the statement of what took place at the time by «ai. 
But in all the passages which he cites, both the time and the event are additional 
matter, and may easily be connected in this way, the statement being the same as, 
when the time came, the event happened. But in this case, the time only is addi- 
tional matter, the event, the crucifixion, being just mentioned in v.%, so that this is 
the same as, t# was three o'cl. when they crucified him. And for this, the indepen- 
dent statements connected by «ai are not an idiomatic expression. 
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26. émypady .. . ércyeypappern — the inscription was inscribed. 
The prep. does not denote the position of this over his head, but 
its inscription on the tablet. The EV. conveys a wrong idea, not 
of the fact, but of the meaning of the words. ‘O Baoweis roy 
lovdaiwy — The king of the Jews. Verse“ shows that Pilate’s 
verdict was that Jesus was innocent of any crime, and that he 
only yielded finally to the clamor of the people in sentencing him. 
But v.27" "38 show that this claim to be king was the charge on 
which the authorities asked for sentence. It was, that is to say, a 
charge of treason. 

27. Anoras — robbers, not thieves, AV. Men who plundered by 
violence, not by stealth. 

28. Omit. The quotation is from Is. 53%. Such quotations 
are not after Mk.’s manner. 


Omit v.”8, Tisch. WH. RV. (Treg.) x ABC * #248 DX, one ms, Lat. Vet. 
Theb. 


29, 30. These taunts that follow have all the single point that 
now is the time to test all of Jesus’ pretensions, especially to 
supernatural power and aid, and that his powerlessness now at 
this supreme moment makes these pretensions absurd. Oia,’ 6 
KaTadvwy Tov vadv, Kal oixodopwy (év) Tpiciv yuepats, THooV CEavToy, 
xavaBas azo Tov oravpot — Ha, vou that destroy the temple, and 
build it in three days, save yourself by coming down from the 
cross. The part. xaraBas denotes the manner of cwoov. The 
populace seize on this claim, the only one that Jesus ever made 
of the same kind, and match its seeming pretentiousness against 
his powerlessness now. 


xaraBas, instead of xal xardBa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BD&: L A, mess. 
Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. 


31. “Opotws Kai of dpytepets éprraiLovres mpos GAAnAOUs — Likewise 
also the chief priests mocking to each othér. RV. among themselves. 
The prep. denotes how the mocking was passed from one to 
another. 


Omit 62, and, after éduolws, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. » ABC* LPX IATI, 
one ms. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Harcl. 


These mocking priests and scribes were touching here upon 
what to all his contemporaries was the great mystery in the life of 
Jesus, but was really its crowning glory. The great obstacle in 
the way of human obedience to Divine law is the sacrifice which 
it involves, especially in a world where everything works the other 


1 An onomatopoetic word belonging to Biblical Greek, and not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. 2 See 1458, 
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way. And on the other hand, the value and importance of obe- 
dience are enhanced by this sacrifice. But our Lord’s sacrifice 
for righteousness’ sake is magnified again by the contrast stated 
here. His miracles were a standing proof of his power to save 
others and himself. But while he used that power in the behalf 
of others, when the crisis of his own fate came, he was apparently 
powerless. Evidently, there was no limitation of the power, and 
so, there must have been a restraint imposed upon himself. He 
not only would not compromise with evil, he would not resist evil 
by opposing force to force. ‘The taunt of his enemies meant that 
here was the final test of his miraculous power, and the proof of 
its unreality. When that test came, it showed, as they thought, 
that God was not on his side, else how could his enemies triumph 
over him? Whereas, everything pointed the other way. His 
miracles were real, God was on his side, and yet neither he nor 
God would lift a hand to save him. And the evident reason was 
that he would not cheapen his righteousness by making it safe. 
If he lived the righteous life, but did not incur the risks of other 
men in such living, his righteousness would lose the power to 
produce righteousness in other men which he sought. And, 
instead of revealing and furthering God’s ways among men, it 
would obstruct them by introducing an alien principle at cross 
purposes with them. God’s way is to establish righteousness by 
the self-sacrifice of righteous men, and for the one unique and 
absolute saint to avoid that sacrifice would destroy the self- 
propagating power of his mghteousness. 


32. 56 Xpiords 56 Bactreds Tay ‘Iovdaiwy. These titles were 
intended to bring out the contrast between his claims and his 
situation, and the certainty that if his claims were real, he would 
be saved from the incongruity and absurdity of that situation. 4 
crucified Messiah, forsooth! Let us hear no more of tt. If he is 
really the Messianic King, let him use his Messtante power, and 
deliver himself from his ridiculous positon by coming down from 
the cross. He wants us to believe in him, and here ts an easy way 
to bring that about. ‘They could see the apparent absurdity of 
Jesus’ position, but not the foolishness of their idea that an act of 
power is going to change a Pharisee, a narrow-minded, formal, 
and hypocritical legalist, into a spiritual man, in sympathy with 
Christ’s principles and purposes. Here was the irreconcilable 
Opposition ; on the one hand, that power can create the Kingdom 
of God; and on the other, that power is absolutely powerless to 
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do anything but hinder spiritual ends. Kai of cvveoravpwpevar ctv 
aita...—And those crucified with him reviled him. So Mt. 
Lk., however, 23°, says that only one took part in this railing, 
while the other by his confession of Jesus on the cross performed 
the most notable act of faith of that generation.’ 


Insert ody before adry, Tisch. WH. & BL. 


33. Kai yevouéevns wpas exrys, oxdros éyévero— And the sixth 
hour having come, darkness came. This darkness was not an 
eclipse, since it was full moon, but like the earthquake and the 
rending of the vail of the temple, a supernatural manifestation of 
the sympathy of nature with these events in the spiritual realm. 
All the Synoptists relate this darkness. 


Kal yevopévns, instead of yevouévns 52, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDGLMS 
A 1, 28, 33, 69, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


34. Kai ry évaryn apa éBoncev 6 ‘Incots dwvy peydAn "EAvt, EXol, 
Aapa caBaybavel;*— And at the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? The 
historical meaning of caBayOavei is not fo Leave alone, but fo leave 
helpless, denoting, not the withdrawal of God himself, but of his 
help, so that the Psalmist is delivered over into the hands of his 
enemies. So that, while it is possible to suppose that Jesus is 
uttering a cry over God’s withdrawal of himself, it is certainly 
unnecessary. Such a desertion, or even the momentary uncon- 
sciousness of the Divine presence on the part of Jesus, makes an 
insoluble mystery in the midst of what is otherwise profound, but 
not obscure. Interpreted in the spirit of the original, of the with- 
holding of the Divine help, so that his enemies had their will of 
him, it falls in with the prayer in Gethsemane, “remove this cup 
from me,” and becomes a question, while the cup is at his lips, 
why it was not removed. | 


Omit Aéyw», saying, before ’EXwt, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BDL, mss. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


35. “Ide, “Hrelav duvet — See, he is calling Elyjah. “We is used 
here as an interjection, calling attention to what is going on. As 
Jesus used Aramaic, and as Elijah was unknown to them, this 
cannot have been the soldiers, but some of the bystanders. And 
the misunderstanding was impossible, if they heard anything more 
than merely the name, or even that in any but the most indistinct 


1 Notice how exactly the language of v.29-82 corresponds to Mt. 2759-42, 4, 

2 These words are from Ps. 221, ‘EAwé is the Syriac form for the Heb. *5x, "HAed, 
which is the form given by Mt. 2746 cafay@avei is the Chaldaic form for the 
Heb, »na1¢, asad/an:, Mk. reproduces the language of Jesus, which translates the 
Heb, into the current language. The Grk. o Oed¢ pov, 6 Oeds ov, cig ri (ivari) éyxare= 
Aurds we; is from the Sept. 
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fashion. The prophetic association of Elijah with the day of the 
Lord would help this misunderstanding.’ 

36. Apapwv d€ ris, yenioas ordyyov ofous, meptOeis Kadduw, érdri- 
Zev avrov, A€ywv, “Agere, etc.— And one ran, and filled a sponge 
with sour wine,” which he put on a reed, and gave him drink, 
saying, Let be; etc. This is evidently a merciful act, and the 
“Adere indicates that there was some opposition to it offered or 
expected, which this supposed call upon Elijah gave the man a 
pretext for setting aside. He said virtually, Let me give him this, 
and so prolong his life, and then we shall get an opportunity to see 
whether Elijah comes to help him or not. As Mt. tells it,® these 
are probably the words with which the bystanders try to restrain 
his gracious act. They say virtually, Don’t interfere; let Elijah 
help him. 

res, instead of els, the indef., instead of the numeral one, Tisch. Treg. 
WH. RV. x BL A. Omit wai, and, before yeuloas, WH. RV. BL, one ms. 


Lat. Vet. Memph. Omit re after repcfels, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & BDés L 
33, 67, Memph. 


37. dels puny peyaArAnv ‘— having sent forth, or uttered a great 
ery. The final cry of his agony, with which he expired. 

38. TO xataréragpa Tov vaov — the vail, or curtain of the sanctu- 
@ry. vaos is the shrine of a temple, and in the Jewish temple, the 
Holy of Holies, in which was the Ark of the Covenant. The 
curtain was that which separated this from the Holy Place. 
The vacs was the place where God manifested himself, into 
which the High Priest only had access once a year. The rend- 
ing of the vail would signify therefore the removal of the separa- 
tion between God and the people, and the access into his presence. 
It is narrated by all the Synoptists. 

39. xevrupiwy® — centurion. ovbrw eLérvevoev— so expired. The 
only thing narrated by Mk. to which the ovrw can refer is the dark- 
ness over all the land. So Lk. Mt. adds to this an earthquake. 
The portent(s) accompanying the death of Jesus convinced the 
centurion that he was vids Oeod, not the Son of God, but a son of 
God, a hero after the heathen conception. Lk. says &ixatos, a 
righteous man. 


Omit xpdéas after ourw, Tisch. WH. x BL Memph. It changes the state- 
ment from he expired with this cry to he so expired. The former would 
really give no reason for the centurion’s exclamation. 


1 See Mal. 4 

2 The translation vinegar, EV., is incorrect, as it denotes the wine after it has 
passed the acetous fermentation ; ‘but this is simply the ordinary sour wine of the 
count EVA which would be procured probably from the soldiers. 

4 Lat. emittere vocem. 

5 xevrupiwy is the Latin name of the officer in charge of the execution, Mt. and 
Lk. give the Greek name éxarovrapyns. The centurion commanded a maniple, or 
century, sixty of which made up the Tegion, 
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40. » MaydarAnvy — the Magdalene, the same as we say, the 
Nazarene. It denotes an inhabitant of Magdala, a town on the W. 
shore of the Lake of Galilee, three miles north of Tiberias. The 
only identification of her given in the Gospel is in Lk. 8, where 
she is said to be one out of whom Jesus had cast seven devils. 
There is absolutely no support for the tradition that she was the 
sinful woman who anointed the feet of Jesus (Lk. 7% sq.). Mapia 
9 laxwBov Tov puxpov x. ‘Iwonros — ALary, the mother of James the 
‘ttl, and of Joses. In the list of the apostles, James is called the 
son of Alphzus, while in J. 19%, the name of one of the women 
standing by the cross is given as Mary, the wife of Clopas. These 
coincidences have led to the conjecture that Alphzeus and Clopas 
are identical, both being Greek forms of the Aramaic ‘B>n, and 
that, therefore, this Mary was the mother of the second James in 
the list of the apostles. The further conjecture that she was the 
sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, is based on the unnecessary 
supposition that Mapia in J. 19%, is in apposition with 9 ddeA¢d7. 
It involves the further difficulty of two sisters of the same name. 
It is connected, moreover, with the theory that the brothers of 
Jesus were cousins, the sons of this Mary, and apostles. This 
theory has against it, the fact that it is in the interest of the dogma 
of the perpetual virginity of Mary, the mother of Jesus. It also 
makes the brothers of Jesus apostles, which is clearly against the 
record.' YaAwp~n—the mother of James and John. This is not 
directly stated, but it is inferred from a comparison of Mt. 27% with 
this passage. A further comparison with J. 19” has led to the con- 
jecture that she is the sister of the mother of Jesus mentioned there. 
This might account for Jesus’ commending his mother to John, but 
it is conjecture only, and will remain so. James is called 6 puxpos, 
the {ttle to distinguish him from the other “celebrities” of the 
name. But whether it designates him as less in stature, or in age, 
or of less importance, there are no data for determining. 

Omit 7y after év als, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. 8 BL, mss. Vulg. Omit 
rov before ’IaxwWBov, Tisch. Treg. WH. 8 BCKU AII* 1, 11. "Iwojros, 


instead of "Iwoy, Tisch. Treg. WH. x¢ BD8" L A 13, 33, 69, 346, two mess. 
Lat. Vet. Memph. 


41. ai, ore Hv év tH TadtAaia, nxodovow aira — who, when he 
was in Galttlee, followed him. These three had been associated 
with Jesus in his Galilean ministry, and the dtnxdvouwy, ministered, 
shows that they had been the women who attended to his wants, 
the worhen of the family-group surrounding him. Besides these, 
there were others who had attached themselves to him in the same 
way, when he came up to Jerusalem. 


Omit «ai after al, Tisch. (Treg.) WH. RV. & B 33, 131, mss. Lat. Vet. 
Memph. Pesh. 


1 For statements of the two sides of this question, see #7. D. Art. James and Brother, 
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THE BURIAL OF JESUS 


42-47. Jesus died at about three in the afternoon, and as 
the Sabbath began with the sunset, it was necessary that 
whatever was done about his burial be accomplished before 
that time. So Joseph of Arimathea, who is represented in 
this Gospel, not as a disciple, but as somehow in sympathy 
with him, summoned up courage to go to Pilate, and beg the 
body of Jesus. Pilate wondered at the short time whtch tt 
had taken the usually slow torture of crucifixion to do tts 
work, and asked the centurion tf he had been dead any length 
of time. Having got this information, he gave the body to 
Joseph. He removed the body from the cross, wrapped it in 
linen, and placed tt in a sepulchre hewn out of the rock. As 
the women were intending to embalm the body after the Sab- 
bath, Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses saw 
where tt was latd. 


42. érei fv wapacKxery — Since it was preparation day (for the 
Sabbath). This gives the reason why Joseph took this step at 
this time. The removal of the body would have been unlawful on 
the Sabbath. 6 éort rpoodGBarov'— which is the day before the 
Sabbath. We are told by Josephus that this preparation for the 
Sabbath began on the ninth hour of the sixth day. It is not 
mentioned in the O.T. 

43. Ow ‘Iwonp 6 dd ‘Aptyabaias — Joseph of Arimathea, 
- having come. Arimathea, the Heb. Ramah, was the name of 
several places in Palestine. Probably, this was the one mentioned 
in the O.T. as the birthplace of Samuel in Mt. Ephraim.? Mt. 
tells us about this Joseph that he was rich, and a disciple of Jesus. 
Lk., that he was a righteous man, and not implicated in the 
plot of the Jews against Jesus, and that he was expecting the 
kingdom of God. J., that he was a secret disciple. ctoynpwv® 
BovAevrns —an honorable member of the council (Sanhedrim). 
ToApynoas — having gathered courage. Having laid aside the fear 
of the odium which would attach to his act. os xai atros mpoo- 
Sexdpuevos tHv Bactrcay tov @ecov — This language is inconsistent 
with the supposition that this account regards him as a disciple of 
Jesus. It evidently means that he was in sympathy with the dis- 


1 A Biblical word, found in the N.T. only here. 21S, 11.19, 
8 cioxjmeov Means primarily e/egunt in appearance. 
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ciples in this element of their faith, He was not a follower of 
Jesus, but in common with him he was awaiting the kingdom of 
God, and wished to do honor to one who had suffered in its 
behalf. 

éX@av, instead of mAdev, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x ABCKLMU [Lall, 


Memph. Insert rdv before Ile:Aaroy, Tisch. Treg. WH. s BL A 33. Lle- 
NGro», instead of IIcAdrov, Tisch. WH. x AB* A. 


44. 6 8 TeAdros €Oavyaler(-cev) ci nbn réOvyxe* Kal... érypwrn- 
oev ei raAat (4d) aréave— And Pilate was wondering (wondered) 
if he ts already dead, and... asked him tf it is any while since he 
died. Generally, death was more lingering, the great cruelty of 
crucifixion being in its slow torture. The question which Pilate 
asked of the centurion who had charge of the execution was in- 
tended to remove the doubt by showing that sufficient time had 
elapsed to establish the fact of Jesus’ death. 


TlecAaros, instead of TIcAdros, same authorities as in v.48. d@avuatey, 
instead of -cev, Tisch. 8 D mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. The impf. is more in Mk.’s 
manner, the aor. more common. 787, instead of wdda, Treg. WH. RV. 
marg. BD Memph. Hier. wdAac is the more difficult reading to account 
for, if not in the original. 


45. Kai yvois azo Tov xevTupiwvos, Swpyoato To TrGpa! Tw lwond 
— And having found out from the centurion, he gave the body to 
Joseph. The information that he obtained from the centurion 
was the official confirmation of Jesus’ death, necessary before the 
body could be taken down. 


wra@ua, instead of owpa, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL, 


46. Kai dyopdoas owwSddva, xabeAwv avrov, évecAnoe ty odor, Kal 
€Onxev avrov év pynpate — And having bought a linen cloth, he took 
him down, wrapped him in the linen cloth, and put him in a tomb, 
There was no time before the Sabbath for any further preparation . 
of the body for burial.? J., however, says that he was embalmed 
at this time. The synoptical account is evidently correct. 


Omit «al before xabedXwy, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x BDL Memph. @6@nxep, 
instead of xaréOnxev, Treg. WH. RV. xk BC? DL. pvtjyart, instead of pvn- 
pelw, Tisch. WH. 8 B. 


47. ‘H 8 Mapia 7 Maydadrnviy xai Mapia ‘Iwonros eOewpovv zov 
tera — And Mary (the) Magdalene, and Mary the mother of 
Joses, were observing where he was laid. Beheld, EN., is inade- 
quate to translate the verb here, as it leaves out the idea of pur- 
pose. It is evident that they constituted themselves a party of 
observation. 

réderat, instead of rléerat, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. x¢ ABCDL ATI 33, 69, 

131, 229, 238. 


— 


1 For this word, see on 6%, 2 See 16), 3 J. 1989. #0, 
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AN ANGEL ANNOUNCES THE RESURRECTION 
OF JESUS 


XVI 1-8 With the end of the Sabbath, the women, who 
are the only ones left to perform the service, bought the spices 
necessary, and came at sunrise to the tomb to anotnt the 
body of Jesus. On the way, they discussed among them- 
selves whom they should get to roll away the heavy stone 
from the entrance of the tomb. Bit they found tt removed, 
and on entering, they saw a young man seated at the right 
clothed in a long white robe. Naturally, they were amazed, 
but he tells them that there ts no reason for their amazement ; 
that Jesus whom they are seeking, the Nazarene, the crucified, 
is not there, he ts risen! And he points them to the place 
where they had put him, in proof. But he bids them an- 
nounce to the disciples, and espectally to Peter, that he ts 
going before them into Galilee, and that they will see him 
there,as he had told them on the night of the betrayal. The 
effect of this on the women was fear and amazement, such 
that they fied from the place and were restrained by thetr 
Fear from telling any one. 

lL. nyepacav dpwpara — they bought spices. Lk. says that they 
bought the spices on the day of his crucifixion, and rested on the 
Sabbath. As the day closed at sunset, they may have bought the 
spices that evening. They went to the tomb at sunrise, which 
would not allow time to buy them in the morning. dAcpwoow — 
anoint. ‘The process was not an embalming, which was unknown 
to the Jews, but simply an anointing. 

2. Kai Alay zrpwi (v7) pid trav cafBatwv’ epyovrat émi To pvy- 
petov, dvareiAavros Tov yAtov— And very early, the first day of the 


week, they come to the tomb, the sun having risen. Not at the 
rising of the sun. AV. 


TH mG, instead of ris mas, Tisch. RV. (Treg. Marg. WH.) xs LA 33, 
Memph. mug, without rg, Treg. WH. Br. Insert rd» before caBBdrwy, 
Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. 8 BKL A 33, 69. 


3. dXeyov mpos éauvtas — they were saying to each other? The 
impf. denotes what they were saying on the way. 


15h wig trav caBBatwy is a purely Hebrew phrase, using the cardinal for the 
ordinal, and the plural caSfarwyr for the week. Win. 37, 1 
2 On this reciprocal use of the reflexive pronoun, see T- hay. -Grm. Lex. 
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4. dvaxexiora 6 AiGos* Hv yap péyas opodpa— the stone has 
been rolled back; for it was very great. The greatness of the 
stone is really the reason of their question, but he adds to the 
question the way that it turned out, as a part of the one event, 
before he introduces the explanation. 


dvaxexudtorat, instead of dwoxextNiora, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and 
practically all sources. 


5. eiceAPovoat eis T. pvnpetov— having entered into the tomb. 
Mt. says that the angel was sitting on the stone outside.’ Lk., 
that there were two angels, who appeared to the women, not on 
their first entrance into the tomb, but in the midst of their per- 
plexity at not finding the body of Jesus.? J. speaks of only one 
woman, Mary Magdalene, who came to the sepulchre, and got no 
farther than to see the stone rolled away, when she turned back 
and told Peter and John, who came immediately and found the 
tomb empty. Mary meantime had returned and saw two angels 
in the sepulchre, and then Jesus himself.’ 

veavioxov — a young man. This is the form which the angel 
took. éfeauBnOnoav — they were utterly amazed. éx in com- 
position means 4éfferly, out and out. 

6. “Incovy : . . tov Nalapnvov r. éoravpwpevov — Jesus the Naza- 
rene, the crucified. Mt. omits rov Nalapnvov.* Lk. makes the 
angels ask, why seek the living among the dead?* The exact 
language is not preserved in such cases. ‘The statement common 
to all the narratives is, that the one whom they are seeking is not 
there, but is risen. id, 6 roros — see, the place.® 

7. dAXG trdyere, elrare Tos pabytais airov xai ro Ilérpw — but 
£0, tell his disciples and Peter. Peter's name is not mentioned 
separately because his denial puts him out of the group of dis- 
ciples, but it specifies him among the disciples as the one whose 
faith, having been most shaken, needs most the restorirfg effect of 
this announcement. zpodyet tas eis rHv TadtAatav — he goes before 
you into Galilee. This is in accordance with our Lord’s predic- 
tion in 14%. xaOws elev iptv — as he told you. He has not told 
them directly that they will see him, but that is implied in the rest 
of the statement, that he will rise and will go before them into 
Galilee. This does not absolutely rule out the appearances in 
Jerusalem, which are narrated in v.*”, but it makes it probable 
that they were not included in the scheme of this book. We can 
scarcely think of a writer recording this language who had in his 
mind several appearances in Judea before they went into Galilee. 
And especially, it is quite improbable that the promise should be 





1 Mt. 282, 2 Lk. 244, 3 J. aol-l4, 4 Mt. 285, 6 Lk. 245, 
6 On this use of ise as an interjection,—in this case not governing the noun 
which follows, — see on 1535, 
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of appearances in Galilee, and that the appearances themselves in 
the same account should be all in Judza. 

8. Kai éfeAOovoa epvyov dro Tov pyynpeiov’ dye yap atras rpopos 
x. koraci; — and having gone out, they fled from the tomb; for 
trembling and amazement possessed them. xotacts is a transport 
of wonder, and amazement that carries men out of themselves, 
makes them beside themselves. égoBotvro — for they were afraid. 
This shows the state of mind that produced the rpopos xai éxora- 
os. Mt. says that great joy, as well as fear, entered into their 
feelings.! Here probably our Gospel ends. What follows comes 
evidently from a later hand, and is intended to remove the abrupt- 
ness of the ending of the original. All that Mk. tells us there- 
fore of the resurrection is the announcement of it by the angel, 
and the promise that Jesus would appear to his disciples in Galilee, 
showing that this appearance is included in the scheme of this 
book, though not narrated by it. The appendix contains no 
account of this appearance in Galilee, but only of appearances in 
Jerusalem and its vicinity. This confinement of the appearances 
of Jesus to Galilee is common to this Gospel with Mt.?_ Lk., on 
the other hand, records only appearances in Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood, and while his narrative does not so definitely 
exclude appearances in Galilee, as Mt. and Mk. do appearances 
in Judea, it certainly leaves that impression. 


Omit raxd, guickly, before &puyov, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. and most 
sources. ‘dp, for, instead of Se, and, after elxe, Tisch. Treg. WH. RV. & 
BD, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Memph. Pesh. 


THE APPENDIX 


Verses*™ are omitted by Tisch., double-bracketed by WH., 
inserted in the Revisers’ Text, but with a space between it and 
the preceding passage, and Treg. inserts in the same space xara 
Mapxov. WH., in their Notes on Special Passages, pronounce 
against the genuineness. This is done primarily on the authority 
of x B, one ms. Lat. Vet. and mss. of the Arm. and A&th. versions. 
L, 274 marg., the ms. of Lat. Vet. mentioned above, Harcl. marg. 
and Acth.*™*4* give what is known as the Shorter Conclusion, 
as follows: Idvra 8&8 ra rapnyyeApeva rots rept Tov Herpov ovvropas 
efqyyetAav’ pera 8 radra Kai abros 6 ‘Incots dé dvatodys Kat dyxpt 
Sicews éfareoreAey &’ atrav ro iepov Kat dpOaprov xypvypa Tis 
alwviov cwrnpias — And they reported briefly to Peter and those in 


1 Mt, 288. 2 Mt, 2810. 16-20, 
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his company all the things commanded. And after these things 
Jesus himself also sent forth through them from the east even to 
the west the holy and incorruptible message of eternal salvaton. 
L virtually closes the Gospel with v.’, and gives this shorter end- 
ing as current in some places, and then the longer ending as also 
current. The testimony of Eusebius, Victor, and Jerome is that 
these versions were to be found in some mss., but not in the 
oldest or best. They are not recognized in the Ammonian 
sections nor the Eusebian canons. And there is an ominous 
lack of reference to them in those passages of the Fathers which 
treat, for instance, of baptism, the resurrection, and the ascension. 
It is very true that this external evidence is not enough by itself, 
though it is always to be remembered that & B are the most 
important witnesses to the text. 

But the internal evidence for the omission is much stronger 
than the external, proving conclusively that these verses could not 
have been written by Mk. The linguistic differences alone are 
enough to settle this, — enough to show, even if we had Mk.’s 
autograph, that they were not original with him, but copied 
directly from another source. éxeivos is used in the passage 
five times in a way quite unknown to the Synoptics, but common 
to the fourth Gospel. opevoya is used three times, but does not 
occur elsewhere in the Gospel. This is the more remarkable, as 
it is in itself so common a word, and the occasions for its use 
occur on every page. In this section, it is the favorite word for 
going. ois per’ avrov yevouevots, aS a designation of the disciples, 
is another unfamiliar expression. Oedoyat, as a verb of seeing, 
does not occur elsewhere in Mk., and is infrequent elsewhere, but 
is used twice in this passage. In fact, it is the only verb for seeing 
in the passage. dmtocréw also occurs twice in this passage, but not 
elsewhere in this Gospel. Mera (Sé) ratra is a phrase not found 
in Mt. or Mk. It occurs a few times in Lk., and constantly in Jn. 
*Yorepoy is another expression used to denote succession of events, 
not found elsewhere in Mk. @avdo.ov occurs only here in the 
N.T. BAdzrw occurs elsewhere in the N.T. only in kk. 4*. 
cuvepyouvros is a good Pauline word, and is found once in Jas., 
but only here in the Gospels. eSaoty is found in Paul’s epistles 
and in Heb., but not elsewhere in the Gospels. ézaxodovOety 
occurs twice in 1 Tim., and once in 1 Pet., but not elsewhere in 
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the Gospels. To sum up, there are in all 163 words in this 
passage, and of these, 19 words and 2 phrases are peculiar, not 
occurring elsewhere in this Gospel. There are 109 different 
words, and of these, 11 words and 2 phrases do not occur 
elsewhere in this Gospel. Of these, the use of sropevopa, éxei- 
vos, and Oedoua:, would of themselves constitute a case, being, 
from the frequency of their use, characteristic and distinctive in 
this vocabulary, while the entire disuse of these common words is 
a peculiarity of the rest of the Gospel. 

But the argument from the general character of the section is 
stronger still. In the first place, it is a mere summarizing of the 
appearances of our Lord, a manner of narration entirely foreign 
to this Gospel. Mark is the most vivid and picturesque of the 
evangelists, abbreviating discourse, but amplifying narration. But 
this isa mere enumeration. The first part of the chapter, relating 
the appearance of the angels to the women, is a good example of 
his style, and is in marked contrast to this section. 

But a graver objection arises from the character of the onpeta 
that are promised here to follow believers. The casting out of 
demons, and the cure of the sick, belong strictly to the class of 
miracles performed by our Lord. They are miracles of benefi- 
cence performed on others. And in the speaking with tongues, 
possibly we do not get outside of that sphere. But we do have 
an anticipation of the new conditions of the apostolic era and of 
the charismata which distinguish its activity from our Lord’s, that 
is, to say the least, unexampled in the teaching of Jesus. More- 
over, this refers either to the speaking with foreign tongues of the 
day of Pentecost, or to the ecstatic speech which St. Paul calls 
speaking with tongues in 1 Cor. If the former, then it is not re- 
peated. And if the latter, then St. Paul depreciates it, and for 
good reasons. Either would be against our Lord’s selection of it 
here as a representative miracle. But the taking up serpents, and 
the drinking of deadly things without harm, belong strictly to 
the category of mere thaumaturgy ruled out by Jesus. Our Lord 
does not exempt himself nor his disciples from the natural con- 
sequences of their acts. The very principle of his kingdom is, 
that he and they shall take their place in the ordinary conditions 
of human life, and shall there be exposed, not only to the ordi- 
nary dangers of that life, but to the extraordinary perils incident 
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to an uncompromising righteousness in an evil world, and w#th- 
out any miraculous safeguards, But here, that miraculous safe- 
guarding is promised as the condition distinctly supplanting the 
ordinary. 

But the most serious difficulty with this passage is, that it is in- 
consistent with the preceding part of the chapter in regard to the 
place and time of the appearances to the disciples, following 
Lk.’s account, whereas the first part accords with Mt.’s very dif- 
ferent scheme. The angels tell the women that Jesus precedes 
them into Galilee, and will be seen by his disciples there. But 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene was on the day of the re- 
surrection, and near the tomb. ‘The appearance to the two on 
their way into the country was evidently that to the disciples going 
to Emmaus, also on the day of the resurrection. And that to the 
eleven as they were reclining at table, was evidently also identical 
with that recorded in Lk. 24* sq., and was therefore in Jerusalem, 
and on the evening of the resurrection. Immediately after this, 
in both accounts, comes the ascension, and leaves no time for 
appearances in Galilee. In St. Matthew, on the other hand, there 
are no appearances in Judzea, except that to the women on their 
way from the sepulchre. They have received from the angels the 
same message as in Mk. 16’, that Jesus precedes them into Galilee, 
and in accordance with this, the disciples go there, and Jesus 
appears to them on the mountain. Plainly, then, the first verses 
of our chapter are framed on Mt.’s scheme of the Galilean 
appearances, and v.*” on Lk.’s scheme of appearances in Judea. 
And the two are mutually exclusive. On the other hand, the 
ending of the Gospel, with these verses omitted, is abrupt. But 
if this abruptness were foreign to Mk.’s manner, it would not 
show that this ending is genuine, only that the difficulty was felt 
by copyists, one of whom supplied this ending, and another the 
shorter ending. The existence of the two is presumptive proof 
of the original omission. But really, the brevity of this ending is 
quite parallel to the beginning of the Gospel, the beginning and 
ending being both alike outside the main purpose of the evangelist. 
It is not strange therefore, but rather consonant with Mk.’s 
manner.! 


1 See Introduction. 
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VARIOUS APPEARANCES TO THE DISCIPLES 


9-20. The first appearance ts satd to be to Mary Mag- 
dalene, from whom he had cast out seven demons. Then 
there ts the appearance “in another form" to two of the dts- 
ciples on thety way tnto the country. Both of these reports 
were brought to the dtsciples, and were recetved with tn- 
credulity. The third appearance ts to the eleven as they were 
veclining at table, when Jesus rebukes their lack of faith 
and their spiritual obtuseness, and gives them his final in- 
structions and promises. They were to go into all the world, 
and proclaim the glad-tidings to all creation. He who 
believes their message and ts baptized will be saved, and 
he who disbelieves will be condemned. Moreover, believers 
were to be accredited by certain signs done in his name. 
They were to cast out demons, speak with tongues, handle 
serpents and drink poisons with impunity, and heal the sick 
with the laying on of hands. After this discourse, the Lord 
was taken up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. And the disciples went out everywhere with thetr 
message, the Lord helping them, and confirming thetr word 
with the promised signs. 


9. ‘Avaoras St zpwt mpwity caBBdrov épdvy mpatrov Mapia ry May- 
SuArnvy, wap’ ns exBeBAnxe extra Sanovia— And having arisen early 
on the first day of the week, he appears first to Mary Magdalene, 
Jrom whom he had cast out seven demons. This is not a caliida 
junctura, and could scarcely have been written by Mk. himself, 
with what he had just written in mind. The identification of 
Mary Magdalene, after she had been mentioned three times in the 
preceding narrative, is especially inconsistent. ap’ 45 — this is 
the only case of the use of this prep. in describing the casting out 
of demons, and it is as strange as it is unexampled. This appear- 
ance to Mary Magdalene is given in J. 20. The story of the 
different appearances, in this paragraph, though taken from differ- 
ent gospels, is told by the compiler in his own manner, with some 
marked variations, and in all cases in a condensed form. ‘The in- 
cident of the seven demons is from Lk. 8%. 


wap’ 4s, instead of dd’ 4s, Treg. WH. RV. CDL 33. It should be 
remembered that x B do not contain this paragraph, 


x 
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10. éxeivy—this unemphatic use of éxetvos reminds us of the 
fourth Gospel, but is foreign to Mk. And yet, in this paragraph, 
it is found in v..°"-®, The use in v.'’, while it is more or less 
emphatic, is foreign to Mk.’s style. mopevOetoa — Here is a more 
striking anomaly. For this word, though it occurs here three 
times, v."*%,— in fact, is the staple word for going,—is not 
found elsewhere in Mk., though it is so common a word, and the 
occasions for its use are so frequent. This makes the striking 
feature, that this common word is dropped from Mk.’s vocabulary, 
and suddenly appears here. The other evangelists use it con- 
stantly. rots per’ avrov yevouevors— fo those who had come to be 
(associated) with him. This paraphrase for his disciples is also 
unknown to Mk., and to the other evangelists. mevOovc. — weeping. 
This word zev@ove: is also a word occurring only here in this gospel, 
but that does not count, as it is about the rate of its use in the 
other books of the N.T. 

11. Mark agrees with Luke that the first report of the resur- 
rection was disbelieved.! Mt., however, states that the message 
of Jesus was acted upon, and so implies their belief in the report 
of the resurrection.? This appearance to Mary Magdalene is 
condensed from J. 20'""8, The verbal anomalies are in the use of 
éxeivot, €OeaOn, and ynriornoav. éOeaOy is used twice in the para- 
graph here, and in v.", and nowhere else in Mk. yrxiornoay is 
found here and in v."* (twice in Lk.), and nowhere else in Mk. 

12,13. This appearance to the two on their way into the 
country is condensed from Lk.’s account of the appearance to the 
two disciples on their way to Emmaus.’ It differs from that in its 
account of their non-recognition of Jesus, and of the reception 
given to their story. Instead of the év érépa popdy, in another 
Jorm, Lk. attributes their failure to recognize him to the fact that 
their eyes were restrained from knowing him. And instead of the 
unbelief of their story told here, Lk., on the contrary, says that 
the eleven met them with the story of Christ’s actual resurrection 
(cvrws) and his appearance to Peter. The verbal peculiarities 
are in the use of pera radra and wopevopevots. pera Tatra is found 
in Lk., is very frequent in J., but is not found in Mt. and Mk. 

14. This appearance to the eleven on the evening following the 
resurrection is given in both Lk. and J.° It differs from both ac- 
counts again in the matter of Jesus’ reproach of their unbelief of 
the stories of his resurrection. In Lk. it is not this for which he 
chides them, but for their idea, in spite of their acceptance of 
those stories, that his present appearance was that of a ghost. 
J. records only their gladness. The verbal peculiarities are in the 


1 Lk, 2411, 4 Lk. 2416. 34, 
2 Mt, 2810. 16, 5 Lk. 2476-49 J, 2019-33, 
8 Lk. 2413-4, 6 Lk. 24%. 37 J, 202, 
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use of vorepoy, and Oeacapevots. vorepov is found in the other 
gospels, but not elsewhere in Mk. 


Insert 5¢ after vorepoy, Treg. (Treg. marg. WH.) RV. AD, mess. Latt. 
Memph. Syrr. Add éx vexpav, from the dead (Treg. marg. WH.) AC* X 
A Harcl. 


15. These last words in Mt. are given on the mountain in Galilee. 
In Lk., the farewell is said at Bethany.? These instructions in 
Lk. are given, the same as here, at the supper in Jerusalem, but 
they are separated from the ascension and the final words.?  xdoy 
Ty Kxrive— lo all creation. Every creature, AV., would require 
the omission of the article. The two elements prominent in these 
instructions, the preaching and the baptizing, are common to Mt. 
and Mk. 

16. We have here a group of things common to the apostolic 
teaching, but new to the Gospels. This is the first mention of 
baptism since the baptism of John. In the fourth Gospel even, it 
is not mentioned after the early Judzean ministry of our Lord.‘ 
Then, while faith is enjoined in Jesus’ teaching, it is nowhere, in 
the Synoptics, singled out as the condition of salvation, as, of 
course, baptism is not, since it is not- mentioned at all. In fact, 
if one should gather up into a single statement our Lord’s teach- 
ing about the condition of salvation, the necessary attitude of men 
towards the word, it would be odedience. This statement inaugu- 
rates and prepares the way for the apostolic teaching. 

17,18. Of the signs promised here, the healing, and the casting 
out of demons, are characteristic of our Lord’s activity ; the speak- 
ing with tongues is new, and belongs to the apostolic period ; and 
the taking up of serpents and drinking poisons with impunity is 
absolutely foreign to our Lord’s principle. The verbal peculiari- 
ties are in the use of mapaxoAcvOnoa( ?), and Oavdctpov, the former 
occurring only here in Mk., and the latter only here in N.T. 


dxodovO}oe, instead of tapaxodNovdjoan, Treg. WH.CL. wapaxodovdfcet, 
AC? 33 (A paxodovdhce). There is a meaning of closeness of attendance 
which makes rapaxoXNov@4ce much more individual and probable. Omit 
Katvats, new, after yAwooas, Treg. WH. RV. marg. CL A Memph. Insert 
cal éy rais xepoly, and in their hands, before ddes dpotcr, Treg. (Treg. 
marg. WH.) C*8242 LM marg. X A Grk. 1, 22, 33, Memph. Cur. Harcl. 


THE ASCENSION 


19. pera To AaARGat abrois — after speaking to them. This can 
refer only to the words spoken by our Lord at the supper in 
Jerusalem. If it had: been after the entire event, and not a part 


1 Mt, 2816-20, 8 Lk. 2441-9, 5 See Note on the Appendix. 
2 Lk, 2450. 51, 4 J. 3% gle. 
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of the event coming after the discourse, something less specific 
than this pera 7rd AaARoat would have been given as the mark of 
time. The ascension therefore, according to this, was on the 
evening after the resurrection. So Lk., even supposing that the 
omission of Kai dvedpépeto eis tov ovpavoy (Tisch. omits, and WH. 
RV. marg. double bracket) is accepted.’ Mt., however, gives the 
appearance to the disciples on a mountain in Galilee.* xai éxaOt- 
oev €x Sefi@v Tov Meov — and sat down on the right hand of God. 
This belongs to the creed, not to history. 


Insert "Incots after 6 Kupios, Treg. (Treg. marg. WH.) RV. CKL A 1, 
22, 33, 124, mss. Lat. Vet. Vulg. Syrr. Memph. 


20. The Lord helps the disciples in their subsequent work. This 
statement is introduced to show how both command and promise 
were fulfilled in the missionary activity of the disciples. The 
verbal peculiarities are in the use of éxetvo., wavraxov, ovvepyovvros, 
BeBaodvros, and éraxoAovOowrwy. mavraxod is not found elsewhere 
in Mk. (once in Lk.). cuvepyotvros, BeBatowvros, éraxoAovbotvTwr, 
are not found elsewhere in the Gospels. They belong to the 
vocabulary of the Pauline Epistles. 


Omit *’Aphy at the end, Treg. WH. (Tisch.) AC? 1, 33, mess. Latt. Syrr. 


THE RESURRECTION 


Mk. does not himself recount any appearance of the risen Lord. 
But he makes the angel at the tomb announce the resurrection, 
and promise that the Lord would meet his disciples in Galilee. 
The difficulty with this part of the history is that Mt. and Mk. 
give one version of it, Lk. another, the Acts still a third, and 
1 Cor. a fourth. The account in Acts coincides with Lk. in regard 
to the final appearance, but, in regard to the time, differs from it 
more radically than either of the others, while Paul differs from 
them all in regard to the persons to whom Jesus appeared. But 
these differences of detail do not invalidate the main fact. The 
testimony of Paul is invaluable here. He writes his account about 
A.D. 58, and we know that he had had intercourse with both Peter 
and John, and James, who are named by him as among those to 
whom Jesus appeared after his resurrection. This first-hand testi- 
mony to the fact of the resurrection entirely outweighs any dis- 
crepancy in the details. It puts the latter in the class of varieties 


2 Mt, 2816-20, 
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of account which do not invalidate nor weaken the historicity of 
any record. gal here is a false impression made by the unusual 
consistency of the Synoptical Gospels which weakens unduly their 
testimony in the parts where they show more independence and 
variety. Of course, Mt. and Mk., on the one hand, and Lk., on 
the other, give independent and varying accounts of the resurrec- 
tion. But the variety is caused by the independence; it is no 
greater than the ordinary variations of independent narratives, 
and it does not therefore invalidate the main fact of the resurrec- 
tion. But the Synoptical Gospels, in the main, in their record of 
the public ministry of Jesus, are interdependent, and so there is 
an unusual sameness about them. This should not weaken their 
testimony, when they become independent, and so variant. 


THE ASCENSION 


The result of textual criticism is to render it doubtful if there is 
any account of the ascension of our Lord in the Gospels. Mt., 
Mk., and J. contain no account of it. And the passage in Lk. 
which gives it is put in the column of doubtful passages, being 
omitted by Tisch., and double-bracketed by WH. RV. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that Lk. means by the &éorn dz’ 
avrav, he was parted from them, a final separation from the disci- 
ples on that first day following the resurrection. And this brings 
it directly into conflict with the account of the forty days in Acts. 
Moreover, the story in Acts is the only one that relates, or even 
implies, a visible ascent. The dvepépero in J.k., and aveAn6y in 
Mk., though their presence in the originals is impossible in Mk., 
and doubtful in LLk., can be traced back to first century sources 
through the old Latin and Syriac versions, so that they can be 
taken as witnesses to the event. But neither of them can be 
taken as independent witnesses to a visible ascent. That is sup- 
plied by the account in Acts. 
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‘* For fresh and full information this series will easily surpass all 
other helps to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to obtain the best dictionary and encyclopedia.” 
—THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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CONTENTS 


The volume contains besides the Notes, an Introduction, stating the Synoptical Prob- 
lem, a discussion of the characteristics of Mark, and an analysis of cvents ; a statement 
of the Person and Principles of Jesus in Mark; a discussion of the Gospels in the Second 
Century; a review of Recent Literature; and a statement of Sources of the Text. Also 
Notes on Special Subjects scattered through the book. 


CRITICAL METHODS AND RESULTS 

Criticism in the case of this Gospel has to do with the evident interdependence of the 
Synoptical Gospels, unmistakable proof of which is found in the accumulated verbal re- 
semblances of the three books. The genera!ly accepted solution of this Synoptical Problem 
makes Mark the principal source of Matthew and Luke, his account being supplemented 
and modified by material taken from the Hebrew Logia of Matthew. This critical result 
is the basis of the best German commentaries, and is accepted by many English and 
American scholars, but no commentary based on it has appeared among us. In this 
respect, this volume is a new departure. The relations of the Synoptics, their harmonies 
and divergences, have been made a special study. 


THE QUESTION OF THE MIRACLES 


An important part of the critical question is the historicity of the Miracles. Many 
critics reiect the miraculous as a matter of course, on the same grounds that historical 
criticism sets them aside elsewhere. This widespread douht I have endeavored to meet 
on the general grounds of the credibility of the narrative as contemporaneous history, and 
of the verisimilitude of the miracles of our Lord. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE GREAT AIM 


Since the result of criticism has been to establish the historical character of the Synop- 
tical Gospels, the main attempt has been to interpret our Lord in the light of this history. 
To this end, historical and literary methods, textual study, grammar, lexicon, geography, 
antiquities, have all been used, but they have all been made strictly contributory to this 
one aim. The prime importance of the Gospel history in the study of Christianity, the 
place of the Synoptical Gospels in this history, and the position of Mark among these 
Gospels, make this attempt to reach the heart of the Gospel over the road of scholarship 
both necessary and promising here. 
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“4 decided advance on all other commentaries.”’ — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; .. . the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.’’ — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


“This volume of Professor Driver’s is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Athencum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.’? — 
Lion's Herald. 
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“We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.” 
—The N. Y. Evanceuist. 
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By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 

«This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard, 

« Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. F. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 

« Although a critical commentary, this work has its practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion's Herald. 


« Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of sccuring up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 

“The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. .. . It isanoble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — The Independent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion's Herald. 
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“ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable.” — The METHODIST RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLATI1, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

*“‘ Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Universtty. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.”— Mew York 
Observer. 

“We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.’ — Zzon’s Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it is possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — The Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. .. . There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
been employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — M. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical... . ‘The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whele word of God.” 
The Congregationaltst. 
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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 
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THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 
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that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation In 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 
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New Testament Exegesis, Free 
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History of Christian Doctrine. By G. P. Fisuer, 1).D., LU.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. 
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In connection with this Series, the publishers have pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the following Volumes are published or arranged for: — 


Christian Institutions. 


Theology of the Old Testament. 


An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament. 


Contemporary History of the 
Old Testament. 


Comparative Religion. 

Philosophy of Religion. 

The Apostolic Church. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Christian Pastor. 

Theological Encyclopedia. 

Canon and Text of the New 


Testament. 

The Study of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Old Testament History. 


The Latin Church. 


The Ancient Catholic Church. 


By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, Mass. 

In press. 

By A. B. DAvipson, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
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By ARTHUR C. M’GIFFERT, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History, Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. 

By GEorRGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Criticism, Yale 
University. 

By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., Pas- 
tor of Congregational Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

By CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Theology, Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York. 

By CaspAR RENE GreEGORY, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in 
the University of Leipzig. 

By HERBERT Epwarp RYLE, B.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
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By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D., 
late Professor of Hebrew, Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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History of Christian Doctrine. 


BY 


GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 


One of the most important and eagerly looked for volumes among 
those announced in the International Theological Library has been 
the work on the History of Christian Doctrine, by Prof. George P. 
Fisher, of Yale University. ‘This work is the fruit of many years of 
study and experience in instruction in this branch of Church History. 
It comprises not only an account of the rise of dogmas which make 
up the established creeds, but, also, of the course of theological 
thought and discussion from the foundation of the Church until the 
present time. It includes thus a comprehensive survey of modern 
theology in the Protestant and Roman Catholic bodies, with a clear 
statement of the influence exerted by the philosophical and scien- 
tific researches and theories of recent times. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


** A number of the ablest of the recent German writers on Dogmengeschichte 
confine themselves to a description of the rise and establishment of dogmas in the 
official significance of the term, according to which it denotes simply the accred- 
ited tenets of the principal divisions of the Church. The terminus of this branch 
of study is, therefore, set not later than about the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Inthe present work, the history of theological thought is carried forward 
through the subsequent essays at doctrinal construction down to the present 
time. In other words, the present work is a history of Doctrine, as well as of 
Dogmas. Those who hold that such a treatise should have a more restricted aim 
are at liberty to look on the chapters which cover all this additional ground, as 
being, to use the lawyer’s phrase, odtter dicta. It is, after all, a question of 
nomenclature. A history of modern doctrinal theology, none will deny, is a 
legitimate undertaking.” 
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Apologetics ; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 


By ALEXANDER BALIIAIN BRUCE, D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve,’’ ‘‘ The Humilia- 
tion of Christ,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,’’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. 528 pp. Net, $2.50. 


Professor Bruce’s work is not an abstract treatise on apologetics, but an 
apologetic presentation of the Christian faith, with reference to whatever in 
our intellectual environment makes faith difficult at the present time. 

It addresses itself to men whose sympathies are with Christianity, and dis- 
cusses the topics of pressing concern — the burning questions of the hour. It 
is offered as an aid to faith rather than a buttress of received belief and an 
armory of weapons for the orthodox believer. 


“The book throughout exhibits the methods and the results of conscientious, 
independent, expert, and devout Biblical scholarship, and it is of permanent 
value.” — 7he Congregationaltst. 


“The practical value of this book entitles it to a place in the first rank.” — 
The Independent. 


“A patient and scholarly presentation of Christianity under aspects best fitted 
to commend it to ‘ ingenuous and truth-loving minds.’ ”” — Zhe Nation. 


‘“‘The book is well-nigh indispensable to those who propose to keep abreast 
of the times.” — Western Christian Advocate. 


‘Professor Bruce does not consciously evade any difficulty, and he con- 
stantly aims to be completely fair-minded. For this reason he wins from the 
start the strong confidence of the reader.” — Advance. 


“Its admirable spirit, no less than the strength of its arguments, will go far 
to remove many of the prejudices or doubts of those who are outside of 
Christianity, but who are, nevertheless, not infidels.” — New York Tribune. 


“In a word, he tells precisely what all intelligent persons wish to know, and 
tells tt in a clear, fresh, and convincing manner. Scarcely any one has so suc- 
cessfully rendered the service of showing what the result of the higher criti- 
cism is for the proper understanding of the history and religion of Israel.” — 
Andover Review. 


“* We have not for a long time taken a book in hand that is more stimulating 
to faith... . Without commenting further, we repeat that this volume is the 
ablest, most scholarly, most advanced, and sharpest defence of Christianity 
that has ever been written. No theological library should be without it.”” — 
Zion's Herald. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


The Literature of the Old Testament 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 





Crown 8vo, 558 pages, $2.50 net 


Dr. Driver’s volume is not in the sphere of history or of theology, 
but is acritical account of the contents and structure of the several 
books of the Old Testament, considered as Hebrew literature, pre-sup- 
posing their inspiration, but seeking to determine the precise import 
and scope of the several writings by the means of critical research 
and inductive evidence and in this way to reach definite conclusions as 
far as possible, with regard to the structure and relations of the differ- 
ent parts of the Old Testament. 

The character of this discussion is in accord with the general 
nature of scientific critical research in its more modern aspects, but 
Prof. Driver's treatise is in every regard reverent and in harmony with 
the spiritual, but at the same time soundly philosophical, views of the 
best Christian scholars of our day. 


‘‘It is the most scholarly and critical work in the English language on the 
literature of the Old Testament, and fully up to the present state of research in 
Germany.”—Prof. PHiLip SCHAFF, D.D. 


‘‘Canon Driver has arranged his material excellently, is succinct without 
being hurried or unclear, and treats the various critical problems involved with 
admirable fairness and good judgment.”—Prof. C. H. Toy. 

e 


‘His judgment is singularly fair, calm, unbiassed, and independent. It is 
also thoroughly reverential. . . . Theservice, which his book will render in the 
present confusion of mind on this great subject, can scarcely be overestimated.” 

—The London Times. 


‘‘As a whole, there is probably no book in the English language equal to this 
‘Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament’ for the student who desires 
to understand what the modern criticism ¢hinks about the Bible.” 

—Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, ta” the Christian Union. 


‘The book is one worthy of its subject, thorough in its treatment, reverent in 
its tone, sympathetic in its estimate, frank in itsrecognition of difficulties, conserv- 
ative (in the best sense of the word) in its statement of results.” 

—Prof. HENRY P. SMITH, 1 the Maguszine of Christian Literature. 


‘‘In working out his method our author takes up each book in order and goes 
through it with marvelous and microscopic care. Every verse, every clause, word 
by word, is sifted and weighed, and its place in the literary organism decided 
upon.” — The Presbyterian Quarterly. 


The International Cheological Library 





‘It contains just that presentation of the results of Old Testament criticism 
for which English readers in this department have been waiting. . . . The 
whole book is excellent ; it will be found helpful, characterized as it is all through 
by that scholarly poise of mind which, when it does not know, is not ashamed to 
present degrees of probability.’’—New World. 


‘While my opinions differ widely from his, I am delighted with the book. It 
is a full and compact presentation of the views now held by many able scholars. 
Alike for them and for their opponents it is desirable to have just such a clear pres- 
entation of the matter placed within reach.” 

—Prof. WILLIS J. BEECHER, Auburn Theological Seminary. 


‘*, ,. . Canon Driver's book is characterized throughout by thorough Chris- 
tian scholarshi p, faithful research, caution in the expression of mere opinions, candor 
in the statement of facts and of the necessary inferences from them, and the devout 
recognition of the divine inworking in the religious life of the Hebrews, and of the 
tokens of divine inspiration in the literature which records and embodies it.” 

—Dr. A. P. PEABODY, in the Cambridge Tribune. 


**To faith in divine revelation and profound reverence for the Bible as the 
record of that revelation he joins a broad, general scholarship, a thorough know}- 
edge of the Hebrew language, an intimate familiarity with every part of the Old 
Testament, a well balanced judgment that knows how to discriminate between 
the certain and the merely probable, a strong love of truth, and a calm courage in 
setting it forth.”"—Rcformed Quarterly Review. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven 
Crown 8vo, 508 pages, $2.50 net 


Dr. Smyth’s volume fills a gap in English ethical literature, as it 
aims to give a scientific and complete account of the ethics of the Chris- 
tian consciousness and life. The application of ethics to the individual 
duties and social problems of modern life and the authority of the 
Bible are among the specially interesting aspects of the discussion. 
The volume is a worthy successor of Prof. Driver's ‘* Literature of the 
Old Testament,” the remarkably successful initial volume in this new 
Library. 


‘It is by no means a dry disquisition on ethics in general, presenting those 
views of life and duty which the heathen might share with the Christian, but 
it recognizes Christianity as a power in the world, having its own standard of 
right, and using means for the realization of its ideal in human souls and in 
human conduct.” — Zhe Journal and Messenger. 


The uternational Theological Wibraryp 





‘tAs this book is the latest so it is the fullest and most attractive treat- 
ment of the subject that we are familiar with. Patient and exhaustive in its 
method of inquiry, and stimulating and suggestive in the topic it handles, we 
are confident that it will be a help to the task of the moral understanding and 
interpretation of human life." —7Zhe Living Church. 


‘‘ This work of Dr. Smyth is worthy of careful perusal, while it is com- 
prehensive, it is developed from a central idea. It is also thoroughly, often 
practically, finished in the details, Part Second is a very able discussion of 
practical Christian duties, furnishing, at the same time, many pages adapted 
to devotional Sunday reading.” 

—Extract from a letter of Rev, George N. Boardman, D.D. 


‘‘ This book of Dr. Newman Smyth is of extraordinary interest and value. 
It is an honor to American scholarship and American Christian thinking. 
It is a work which has been wrought out with remarkable grasp of conception, 
and power of just analysis, fullness of information, richness of thought, and 
affluence of apt and luminous illustration. Its style is singularly clear, simple, 
facile, and strong, Too much gratification can hardly be expressed at the way 
the author lifts the whole subject of ethics up out of the slough of mere 
naturalism into its own place, where it is seen to be illumined by the Christian 
revelation and vision."—7he Advance, 


‘* Far from narrowing the subject by the apparant limitation of the title, 
Christian Ethics, Dr. Smyth has broadened it as one broadens his landscape 
by ascending to the highest possible point of view. The subjects treated cover 
the whole field of moral and spiritual relations, theoretical and practical, natur- 
al and revealed, individual and social, civil and ecclesiastical. To enthrone 
the personal Christ as the true content of the ethical ideal, to show how this 
ideal is realized in Christian consciousness and how applied in the varied de- 
partments of practical life—these are the main objects of the book and no 
objects could be loftier.”— Zhe Congregationalist, 


‘It is a noble book, So far as I know Ethics have hitherto been treated 
exclusively from a philosophical point of view, as though there were no prophet 
of the Moral Law whose interpretation of it we accept as final and authorita- 
tive. In treating Ethics from the Christian point of view Professor Smyth 
has made a notable contribution both philosophically and practically. His 
well-balanced statement of the Christian sociological principles, his moderate 
and well-balanced statement of the relations of the Church to sociological 
evolution, and his exposition of the duties of an agnostic toward the God who 
is unknown to him, and yet whose existence is not denied, strike me as among 
the most admirable features of a book admirable throughout, which I hope 
may find its way into our Christian schools and seminaries as a text-book.” 

—Extract from a letter of Dr. Lyman A bébott. 
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